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T the close of the great French war the supremacy of the 
naval force of England was unquestioned. All rivals had 
been swept from the seas; our war-fleet was numerically 
stronger than it had ever been, and our mercantile marine 
almost monopolized the carrying trade of the world. Yet, 
_ Strange to say, this period of unrivalled supremacy was also the 
period when English shipbuilding occupied its lowest position 
relatively to that of other nations, Not merely France and 
Spain, but Sweden, Denmark, and the United States then pro- 
duced ships which were superior in speed and good qualities to 
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the best English ships. Our naval commanders were constantly 
complaining of the inferiority of their vessels to those of the 
enemy ; and when prizes were taken, our shipbuilders felt no 
shame in using them as models for new constructions. In form, 
structure, and propulsive arrangements, British ships in the 
earlier years of this century were not widely dissimilar from 
those of the seventeenth century. And it may be questioned 
whether British shipbuilders at the later date were equal in 
ability or culture to the Petts and Deane whose reputation 
attracted Peter the Great to this country, as the fittest school in 
which to study shipbuilding. 

_ Seventy years ago the designing of English ships was in the 
hands of men entirely ignorant of the first principles of naval 
architecture. Precedent and experience were all powerful ; wide 
departures from previous practice were feared. Even when 
foreign ships, which had been designed by more competent men, 
were copied, no real advance was made ; for the reasons for the 
superiority of the foreign models could not be ascertained. 
British war-ships were designed in accordance with certain 
“ Established Dimensions ” which were little varied from 1680 to 
1810. According to these “Dimensions,” a ship carrying a 
certain number of guns must not exceed a certain “tonnage,” 
which tonnage was measured hy an objectionable rule, based on 
no sound principle, and calculated to hamper progress. Had 
there been worthy successors in England of the men who recon- 
structed the Roya] Navy in the seventeenth century, such a 
system could not have so long survived. But no such successors 
were found, and the highest professional officers in the service of 
the Crown at the beginning of the present century were “ship- 
carpenters” in all but name. Probably they were somewhat 
superior to the Master Shipwright of Deptford Dockyard in 1668, 
described by Evelyn as “Old Shish, a plaine, honeste carpenter 
. ... hardly capable of reading, yet of great ability in his 
calling.” But of their imperfect professional education good 
evidence is given in the “ Report of the Commission of Naval 
Revision, 1806,” which says—“ In the whole course [of training 
and promotion] no opportunity will be found of acquiring even 
the common education given to men of their rank of life ; and 
they rise to the complete direction of the construction of ships 
on which the safety of the Empire depends, without any care or 
provision having been taken on the part of the public that they 
should have any instruction in mathematics, mechanics, or in the 
science and theory of marine architecture.” Another competent 
authority, speaking of the same period, says—“Scarcely a single 
‘individual in the country knew correctly even the first element 
of the displacement of one of our numerous ships.” And he 
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might have added that, in this particular, a distinct retrogression 
had been made from the practice of Deane and other naval 
architects of the seventeenth century. Documents are still 
extant showing that at the earlier period calculations of dis- 
placement, and the tabulation of exact data, were by no means 
uncommon performances. 

While this was the condition of affairs in the Royal Navy, as 
great, if not greater ignorance prevailed in the British mercantile 
marine. Our ships had no virtues except their strong structures 
and large carrying power. They were made deep and narrow 
in order to evade the unscientific Tonnage Law then in force ; 
but while they could carry large cargoes on a small nominal ton- 
nage, they were dull sailers and often proved dangerously unsafe 
in heavy weather. This Tonnage Law, known still as “ Builders’ 
Old Measurement,” was enacted in 1773, and applied to all sea- 
going British ships. Long before it was made a legal measure- 
ment some such rule had been in use among shipbuilders, and it 
undoubtedly was intended to express approximaiely the weight of 
cargo which a ship could carry. It was purely empirical, how- 
ever, and tacitly assumed that certain modes of construction, as 
well as certain ratios of length to breadth, or breadth to depth, 
would continue in use. Two or three external measurements 
were made from a ship, and on these as data the estimate of ton- 
nage was based. In these measurements no account was taken of 
the depth of ships ; but it was assumed that the draught of water 
in well-formed ships would be about one-half of the extreme 
breadth. Nor was there any accurate determination of the form 
ef the immersed part of a ship. Consequently, so long as the 
length and breadth remained unaltered, the nominal tonnage 
of a ship was unchanged, although the depth might be made 
greater, and the immersed part made more and more burden- 
some, or “box-shaped,” in order that a much heavier cargo 
might be carried without the necessity of paying higher dues to 
harbours, docks, and lights. In other words, whereas the 
intention of the Tonnage Law was to assess those dues on the 
weight of cargo which a ship could carry, and that intention was 
fairly realized in the vessels existing when the Act of 1773 was 
passed, it was entirely defeated in ships built subsequently. 
Builders and owners combined to produce unduly deep ships, of 
extremely “full” form, some of which were capable of carrying a 
cargo weighing 50 or 60 per cent. more than the legal tonnage 
by “ Builders’ Old Measurement.” But the gain in carrying- 
power as compared with tonnage thus secured, had to be paid for 
in decreased safety, speed and seaworthiness. Losses of life and 
property became much more frequent, and were clearly traceable 


to the influence of the Tonnage Law. During the French War, 
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when merchantmen sailed under convoy, these faults were less 
apparent than they became after Peace was proclaimed. Our 
ships then had to compete, on their merits, with ships built in 
America, or the North of Europe, under no similar temptations 
to sacrifice efficiency to carrying power; their inferiority soon 
became manifest, and the reasons were obvious enough. An 
agitation began for the repeal of the Tonnage Law, and a 
Commission reported against it in 1821; but it continued in 
force fifteen years longer, when a second Commission succeeded 
in substituting for Builders’ Old Measurement a less objectionable, 
but still an imperfect law, that gave place, in its turn, to the 
system still in force, to which reference will be made hereafter. 
The study of scientific naval architecture, while thus neglected 
in England, was prosecuted with ardour on the Continent, and 
especially in France. When Louis XIV. determined to create a 
fleet, his able Minister, Colbert, gave all possible encouragement 
to mathematicians and scientists, in order that the fundamental 
principles of ship construction might be established and made to 
govern practice. This procedure was doubtless influenced by the 
successes that had been already achieved by the Petts, Deane, and 
other educated English shipbuilders; and its results were so 
satisfactory, that the system originated by Colbert, and embodied 
in several Ordonnances de la Marine, dating from 1689 
onwards, has been continued in operation until the present 
time. A considerable period elapsed, it is true, before the 
foundations of the modern science of ship construction were 
satisfactorily laid ; but even the preliminary work had its value, 
and gave to the French ships of the seventeenth century a high 
character for speed and good behaviour. In 1746 appeared the 
famous “ Traité du Navire” of Bouguer, then a work of surpassing 
excellence, and one which can still be read with interest by students 
of naval architecture. Not long after, Leonard Euler pub- 
lished, at St. Petersburg, his “ Scientia Navalis ;” and before the 
eighteenth century ended, Don Juan d’Ulloa had given to Spain 
a national treatise on naval architecture, Chapman had performed 
a similar duty for Sweden, France possessed several valuable text- 
books of the science, and Russia had received another valuable 
gift from Euler in the “ Theorie Complette de la Construction et 
de la Mancuvre des Vaisseaux.” The French Academy of 
Sciences greatly accelerated the movement by offering prizes for 
the best essays on various specified subjects, throwing the com- 
petition open to all men of science, and drawing into it many of 
the ablest European mathematicians of the time. Amongst 
these competitors were some men, like Daniel Bernoulii and 
Leonard Euler, whose knowledge of the sea and of ships was very 
limited ; yet their mathematical genius enabled them to triumph 
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over this disadvantage, and to give a direction to many inquiries 
that they were unable to complete. Although these earlier 
treatises are now obsolete, they did good service in their time ; 
and the superiority of foreign ships over English ships at the close 
of the last century must be attributed to the influence which these 
scientific investigators had upon the work of ship designers. Any 
naval architect who mastered the methods described by Bouguer, 
Euler, and the other writers named above, no longer worked in 
the dark. With the drawings of a new ship before him, he could 
make exact calculations, not merely of her displacement and 
draught of water, but of her stability and power to carry sail. 
Until Bouguer defined the metacentre and showed how its position 
could be estimated, only vague guesses could be made at the 
stability of ships. Very frequently, when ships were launched, 
they proved so “crank” and easily inclined from the upright, 
that it was necessary to “ girdle” them by working thick planks in 
the region of the water-line. Girdling was so common as to be 
regarded as a matter of course ; and Sutherland, in his quaint old 
book, “ Shipbuilding Unveiled,” asserts that the Royal Katherine 
was thus treated, although she was designed by the Council of the 
Royal Society, when Sir Isaac Newton was a member of the 
Council. But subsequently to the publication of the “Traité du 
Navire,” the designers of ships were enabled to dispense with 
girdling, because they could estimate what degree of “stiffness” a 
ship would possess, and how much sail she could carry, even if she 
were of an entirely novel type. In this respect the French designers 
of the latter half of the last century were in nearly as good a 
position as naval architects of the present day ; and it is to their 
intelligent application of Bouguer’s method that the superior sail- 
carrying power and speed of the French ships must be attributed. 

This progress was not unmarked by those interested in English 
shipping, although unfortunately it produced no sensible effect 
amongst English shipbuilders. A few English translations of 
foreign treatises on naval architecture appeared between 1750 
and 1800. One of the earliest but best of these works was 
published by Mungo Murray, who lived and died a working 
shipwright in Deptford Dockyard. His fate aptly represents 
the small esteem in which naval science was then held in this 
country. Another valuable addition to the English literature of 
naval architecture was made, in 1790, by Colonel Watson, who 
translated Euler's “Theorie Complette.” Six years later, Atwood 
contributed to the “‘ Proceedings” of the Royal Society the first 
original work of any importance that had appeared in England. 
His “ Disquisition on the Stability of Ships” (1796-98), con- 
tained both a criticism and an extension of Bouguer’s investiga- 
tion, and was an excellent example of scientific method applied 
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to exact calculations of the qualities of ships. Still further 
evidence of the recognition of a necessity for improved methods 
of procedure was afforded by the formation of a “ Society for the 
Improvement of Naval Architecture,” in 1791, with a very 
numerous and influential membership. The only work of any 
value undertaken by this Society was that connected with the 
extensive series of experiments on fluid resistance, conducted by 
Colonel Beaufoy in the Greenland Docks. These experiments 
were not exhaustive, but they were valuable extensions of what 
had been done previously in France and Sweden. Finally, in 
1806, the feeling that a change in our policy of construction had 
become absolutely necessary, led to the appointment of a 
“ Commission for the revision of the civil affairs of the Navy,” 
from whose “ Report” a quotation was made above. After a 
careful and protracted inquiry, the Commissioners emphatically 
recommended the provision of proper scientific education for 
those who were to be employed on the designs for our war ships. 
They also expressed the opinion that the French system was 
preferable to the English in many respects, and contrasted the 
two methods in a passage which deserves quotation. “ While 
our rivals in naval power were employing men of the greatest 
talents and most extensive acquirements, to call in the aid 
of science for improving the construction of ships, we have 
contented ourselves with groping in the dark in quest of such 
discoveries as chance might bring in our way.” 

Effect was given to the recommendations of the Commission 
by the foundation of a school of naval architecture at Ports- 
mouth. This school began its work in January, 1811, under 
the direction of Professor Inman, a distinguished member of the 
University of Cambridge. His task was not an easy one, but it 
was admirably performed. Professor Inman had not merely to 
arrange a course of study for his pupils, but to find suitable text- 
books, and to. master for himself the principles of ship-designing 
in order that he might teach them. He naturally turned to the 
works of foreign writers for guidance, and finally chose the 
Swedish “ Architectura Navalis Mercatoria” of Chapman as the 
chief textbook, translating it into English, and carefully annota- 
ting it. Atwood’s “Memoirs on the Stability of Ships” and a 
few of the principal French works were also laid under contri- 
bution, Having provided for the theoretical side of the training 
to be given to the students, equally careful provision was made 
for their education in practical shipbuilding. Mr. Fincham, an 
experienced dockyard officer, was placed in charge of the practi- 
cal training of the students, and under his guidance they were 
taught the use of tools, ship-drawing, and laying off. Every 
endeavour was made to produce a class of men who should unite 
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the knowledge of scientific naval architecture with skill in the 
details of practical shipbuilding. It was further provided by 
the original scheme that, after students had passed through the 
school they should have a period of service at sea, and another 
of service in the constructive department of the Admiralty. The 
scheme was well conceived, and was generously supported by 
the Board of Admiralty throughout the long period (1812-30) 
that Lord Melville was First Lord. Over fifty thousand pounds 
were expended during twenty-one years, forty students being 
trained, and passing from the school into the dockyards when 
their course was completed. 

Notwithstanding all this encouragement, the School of Naval 
Architecture failed to realize fully the hopes of its promoters. 
Probably these hopes were too sanguine, and immediate results 
were looked for from a system that necessarily required several 
years for its proper development. On the other hand, there was 
considerable dislike and opposition to the scheme, both among 
naval officers and the great majority of the senior shipbuilding 
officers, who naturally resented the introduction of a system of 
education which was said to be necessary because their own 
education was imperfect. Feeling ran high, and under the 
circumstances a fair trial of the new system was scarcely possible. 

After some years had elapsed, and the Institution was in full 
work, Lord Melville determined to put the capabilities of the 
school to a practical test, and (in 1821) called upon Dr. Inman 
and his pupils to produce designs from which ships should be 
built, to join experimental squadrons and engage in competitive 
sailing with ships designed by other persons. It would not have 
been surprising if Dr. Inman had declined such a competition ; 
he was a mathematical professor, busily engaged in his duties as 
a teacher, and entirely without experience in the designing of 
ships, except such as he had acquired in his studies of foreign 
textbooks, and his oversight of the class-exercises done by his 
pupils while learning methods of design. Dr. Inman did not 
decline, however, to compete with men who had spent all their 
lives in the profession, and were largely experienced, although 
they were imperfectly educated. At the outset he pointed out 
the absurdity of the tonnage limitations under which war-ships 
were then built, and requested to be relieved from them. Being 
overruled he proceeded to do his best under these unfavourable 
conditions, and it was generally admitted by impartial persons 
that the vessels built from Dr. Inman’s designs were very success- 
ful. It would be idle, however, to pretend that these initial 
attempts at designing furnished conclusive proof that the new 
system of procedure was superior to the older methods; they 
simply established the fact that a mathematician, who was 
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regarded as a “mere theorist,” could by means of scientific 
analysis and exact calculation at once compete with men whose 
practice had grown up during a long and laborious lifetime, and 
was innocent of scientific method. Hence it was reasonable to 
hope that had Dr. Inman’s pupils been granted the opportunity 
of gaining experience in design after they completed their course 
of study, they would have achieved even greater successes. 
Unfortunately, such experience was never obtained by the greater 
number of these men; although they had been specially trained 
for work as naval architects, they were employed as practical 
shipbuilding officers in the Dockyards on work for which they 
were probably less fitted than were many officers trained 
exclusively in the Dockyards. So it happened that the 
students of the first school of Naval Architecture suffered in 
reputation, while the interests of the public service were sacri- 
ficed. Until 1842, a quarter of a century after the senior 
students completed their course of study, not one of these men 
was ever permitted, much less encouraged, to prepare a design 
for a ship of war. Yet during this long interval experimental 
squadrons were much in fashion, and rival constructors of other 
classes, making no pretensions to scientific knowledge, were 
given free scope. Naval officers and master shipwrights occupied 
the ground, and the reports of the performances of their rival 
craft fill many volumes of Parliamentary papers, once eagerly 
read, now almost forgotten. 

Such was the end of the first attempt to establish scientific 
naval architecture in England. A period of hopeful progress 
(1810-30) was ‘succeeded by one (1830-40) during which the 
claims of science were ignored ; and the designs of ships for the 
Royal Navy were chiefly produced by naval officers, experienced 
seamen no doubt, and some of them men of marked ability, but 
prejudiced withal against the scientific methods with which they 
had no acquaintance. In 1830, Viscount Melville was succeeded 
at the Admiralty by Sir James Graham, who soon after gave 
expression to his opinions on the value of science to naval 
architects, by two significant acts—the abolition of the School of 
Naval Architecture, and the appointment as Surveyor of the 
Navy of a naval officer, Sir William Symonds. The Surveyor- 
ship of the Navy, it should be added, was the highest office to 
which shipbuilding officers in the Admiralty service could 
aspire, and until 1832 it had been occupied by a long succes- 
sion of professional men. The appointment of Sir William 
Symonds naturally created great discontent ; but in spite of all 
opposition he continued to hold office for more than fifteen 
years. This is not the place to enter into any discussion of the 
merits or demerits of the various classes of ships which were 
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introduced into the Royal Navy during this period; nor is it 
desirable to revive the memories of controversies now happily 
forgotten. Itis but just, however, to note the fact that Sir Wil- 
liam Symonds has the credit of first breaking through the absurd 
tonnage limitations which were in force until 1832; and the 
freedom thus gained in the choice of dimensions was of advan- 
tage not merely to himself, but to his rivals and successors. 
Discouraged as they were in their official employment, the 
pupils of Dr. Inman did not cease to advocate and illustrate the 
advantages of their special education. They, with their teacher, 
deserve the honour of being regarded as the founders of an 
English literature of naval architecture. Before the “ Papers on 
Naval Architecture” appeared (1827-33), that literature consisted 
of the translations previously mentioned, and a few isolated 
Memoirs like Atwood’s on the “Stability of Ships,” or Dr. 
Young's, on the Diagonal System of Shipbuilding (“Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society for 1814”). Occasional con- 
tributions such as these indicated the capacity of English 
mathematicians and men of science to deal with the various 
problems of ship-construction: tlie misfortune was that such 
men so rarely gave any attention to the subject. It was left for 
the professional naval architects of the first School to deal more 
generally with these questions, to publish many excellent trans- 
lations and summaries of foreign works then little known in 
England, thus helping to create as well as to satisfy the desire 
for information among shipbuilders and others interested in 
shipping. In this endeavour they were assisted by some of the 
more enlightgned of the older class of shipbuilders, as well as by 
a few sailors who did not share the general prejudice against 
theory. Before 1835 there was a considerable body of published 
information relating to shipbuilding. Mr. Fincham had pro- 
duced his excellent treatises on “Shipbuilding,” the “ Masting 
of Ships,” and “ Laying Off,’ embodying therein the materials 
gathered for the use of the students of Dr, Inman’s school. Mr. 
Edye (Assistant-Surveyor of the Navy) had published a laborious 
compilation of valuable data relating to the equipment of war- 
ships; and there were many other indications of the indirect 
influence which the School of Naval Architecture had exerted 
outside the circle of its pupils. The advance made between 
1810 and 1832 is marked by the appearance of Mr. Edye’s 
book: it contained exactly that kind of information which Pro- 
fessor Inman had said was utterly wanting in 1810. The 
advance made since 1832 is best indicated by the statement that 
any ordinary ship-draughtsman would now be expected to 
perform all the calculations, and to collate all the data, embo- 
died in Mr. Edye’s book, which the author described as an 
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attempt “to give the sailor a thorough and scientific knowledge 
of the structure, powers, parts, qualities, uses, and contents of 
his ships,” 

The literary and professional capabilities of Dr. Inman’s pupils 
are best displayed in their later works. The Treatise on Naval 
Architecture contributed by Mr. Creuze to the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and published separately in 1840, was the first 
attempt made in England to produce a complete summary of 
the theory of naval architecture, and it included an excelient 
history of shipbuilding from the earliest times. Shortly after- 
wards, Creuze joined with two of his colleagues, Read and 
Chatfield, in a petition to the Admiralty praying to be allowed 
to design ships for the Navy. Their request was granted, and 
they began work at Chatham in 1842. It is unnecessary to 
describe the details of the designs prepared by them, or to 
narrate the competitive sailing matches in which the Hspiégle 
twelve-gun brig engaged. The opportunity so long deferred 
came too Jate to be of service: the days of sailing ships were 
numbered even when the Chatham Committee were busy with 
their work. No one can study the admirable Reports sent to 
the Admiralty by Creuze and his colleagues without feeling 
regret that men so capable of such work should have been 
excluded from all share in ship-designing for nearly thirty years. 
In some cases, no doubt, their procedure now appears hyper- 
critical ; and there is an obvious tendency to over-estimate the 
value of the scientific methods known to them, as if further 
progress was unnecessary. Making every allowance for these 
very natural failings, which resulted from the grcumstances 
under which their professional lives had been spent, it must be 
stated that, in the main, our present methods of designing 
sailing ships closely agree with those adopted by the Chatham 
Committee. The spirit in which their work was undertaken 
was expressed in the following passage, which we quote because 
it remains as true as when it was written nearly forty years ago, 
and is a sufficient answer to the objections still made in some 
quarters to the scientific education of naval architects :— 


“The study of naval architecture brings early conviction to the 
mind of the constructor that he can trust little or nothing to @ priort 
reasoning. He uses the exact sciences, it is true, but uses them only 
as a means for tracing the connection between cause and effects, in 
order to deduce principles that may be applied to his future works, 
with a certainty of producing the results he contemplates. There is 
no step he takes in forming a new design which is not most strictly a 
deduction from previous experiment. He has no opinions, but those 
which facts form for him, and no uncertainty but on points on which 
there have not been sufficient facts to establish principles.” 
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In contrast with this systematic procedure they refer to “the 
practice of building ships according to some novel idea, derived 
from merely casual observation, without reference to what has — 
been done by others’—a practice that had received many 
illustrations in the preceding twenty years, but which is justly 
stigmatized as the resignation “of the principles of naval 
architecture to chance.” 

After long years of waiting, and the endurance of much harsh 
criticism, many of Dr. Inman’s pupils attained positions wherein 
their talents could find exercise. When the stirring times of 
the steam-reconstruction of the Navy began, soon after the 
outbreak of the Crimean War, the Chief Constructor, Mr. Watts, 
and the Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. Lloyd, were both ex-students of 
the Portsmouth School. Upon them also rested the chief 
responsibility for ships and engines until the further recon- 
struction of the navy, consequent upon the use of armour- 
plating, had advanced through its earlier stages. In the Royal 
Dockyards fellow-students occupied the highest professional 
offices during the same periods. Outside the Admiralty service 
not a few of these men found employment, diffusing the benefit 
of their training amongst a class of shipbuilders who were then 
distinctly inferior in knowledge to the officers of the dockyards. 
Creuze became chief surveyor to the great organization known 
as Lloyd's Register of British and Foreign Shipping. Moorsom 
took the leading part in the revision of the ‘Tonnage Laws— 
a measure which did much to assist the development of our 
mercantile marine, and which has been imitated, in principle, 
by all great maritime nations. On all sides, as soon as the 
opportunity’ was afforded, these men assisted to remove abuses, 
to introduce improvements, and to win a name for English naval 
architecture avroad, justifying by their conduct the anticipations 
of those who had insisted upon the necessity for the systematic 
education of naval architects half a century before. 

Long before this result had been reached, the necessity and 
value of scientific procedure in designing ships had been 
demonstrated by the rapid developments of the matériel of the 
mercantile marine. By a singular coincidence, the year in which 
the first English school of naval architecture was established was 
that in which Henry Bell decided to construct the first passenger 
steamer, the Comet. From that time onwards change has 
followed change in rapid succession. Steam machinery has been 
wonderfully improved; large economies of fuel have been 
effected ; the sizes and speeds of steamships have been greatly 
increased ; wood hulls have given place to iron, which in their 
turn are giving place to steel; and the days of sailing ships are 
numbered, except in special trades. The history of British ship- 
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building during the last half century has yet to be written; the 
advances made during that period far exceed in value those 
made in the thousand years preceding it. New elements were 
introduced into ship-construction by the use of steam power for 
propulsion, and the employment of iron instead of wood for the 
hulls. Precedent and experience lost much of their value under 
these altered conditions. Shipbuilders of the old school, for the 
most part, failed to keep pace with the new movement in its 
earlier stages; although there were a few—like the brothers 
Wood of Port Glasgow—who gave valuable aid in the develop- 
ment of steam shipping. It is not difficult to account for the 
conservatism of the majority of private shipbuilders, when one 
recollects their utter ignorance of tne science of their profession ; 
but, while they hesitated, civil and mechanical engineers came 
forward, boldly facing the novel problems connected with the 
construction of iron-hulled steamships. Not a few of these new- 
comers possessed no better acquaintance with the science of 
naval architecture than their predecessors; but many of the 
most eminent set a better example, their productions serving as 
models for the less instructed. Great advantage resulted from 
the association with shipbuilding of such men as Fairbairn and 
Brunel, who had previously gained high reputations in other 
branches of engineering, and were skilled in the design of bridges 
or other structures in wrought iron. To men of this class 
careful preliminary investigation and calculation naturally formed 
part of the work of designing ships; “rule of thumb” was not 
likely to find favour, even if it had been applicable, which it was 
not, under the circumstances. At first, much wag done on 
imperfect methods, comparatively in the dark ; failures were not 
rare, yet progress was made, and gradually greater precision was 
attained, in the attempt to design steamers capable of proceeding 
at certain assigned speeds when laden toa given draught. In 
fact, the construction of steamers rendered imperative a careful 
study of the laws of fluid resistance, and of the cognate investiga- 
tion of the mechanical theory of propulsion—both of which 
subjects lay practically outside the field of the designers of 
- sailing ships. The speed of a sailing ship is obviously dependent 
upon the force and direction of the wind ; her designer, therefore, 
chooses forms and proportions which wi!l enable a good spread 
of canvas to be carried, on a handy stable vessel. Questions of 
resistance to the progress of the ship were therefore subordinated 
to sail-carrying power and handiness in sailing ships; whereas 
in steamers designed for a certain speed the question of resistance 
occupies a primary place, seeing that the engine-power must be 
proportioned to the resistance. Consequently, while keeping in 
view stability, handiness and structural strength, the designer of 
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a steamer has a more difficult task than the designer of a sailing 
ship; and the difficulty can only be met if faced intelligently by 
scientific analysis. Hence it happened, as was previously 
remarked, that a more general appreciation of the value of 
scientific methods accompanied the development of steam navi- 
gation and iron shipbuilding in the British mercantile marine. 

Comparing the conditions of 1810 with those of 1860, one 
sees that the extensions of the science of naval architecture made 
in that period were largely the result of progress in practical 
construction. Principles were thought out and embodied in the 
designs of ships, before they were formulated in scientific Jan- 
guage ; and the pioneers of progress were the men engaged on 
the designs of new ships. With rare exceptions, mathematicians 
held aloof from investigations connected with naval architecture ; 
and the only important original contribution from this class 
between 1830 and 1860 was made by Canon Moseley, in his 
Memoir on the Dynamical Stability of Ships, published in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions” for 1850. With this excep- 
tion, the methods of investigating questions relating to the 
buoyancy and stability of ships were nearly the same in 1860 
as they had been half a century before; but considerable ad- 
vances had been made in the treatment of questions relating 
to the resistance, propulsion, strength, and strains of ships. 
These advances were chiefly due to the labours of naval architects 
employed outside the Admiralty service ; and the fact is signi- 
ficant of the change which had been wrought in the character 
and qualifications of the leaders in private shipbuilding, by the 
transition from sails to steam and from wood to iron. 

One of the most distinguished workers in these new fields of 
inquiry, forty years ago, was Mr. John Scott Russell, who sub- 
sequently became a shipbuilder, and constructed the Great 
Eastern. His experimental investigations on the resistances of 
vessels of various forms, and his “ wave-line” theory of resistance, 
constituted valuable additions to previous knowledge. Subse- 
quent investigation and experiment have led to yet further 
advance, but Mr. Russell has fair claims to be regarded as the 
discoverer of several important principles. He it was who first: 
remarked upon the influence which the waves created by the 
passage of a ship must have upon her resistance, and thence 
inferred that for economical propulsion it was necessary to have 
a certain minimum length associated with a certain assigned 
maximum speed. Closely connected with this inquiry was that 
which he also conducted into the characteristics of wave-motion 
—an inquiry which displayed a rare degree of patience and 
ability, and gave a start to the accurate observation of ccean- 
waves. The details of these investigations may be found in 
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Mr. Russell’s Treatise on “Naval Architecture,” and in the 
“ Reports” of the British Association (1835-45). It should not 
be overlooked that the British Association gave substantial 
assistance to Mr. Russell in the prosecution of these inquiries, at 
a time when no other public body displayed much interest in 


* the advancement of naval science. 


The use of iron as a material for shipbuilding was of immense 
advantage to this country. It restored our supremacy in ship- 
building when the United States and other countries, rich in 
timber, threatened to take the lead. It assisted the develop- 
ment of our mercantile marine, increasing the strength, durability, 
and carrying power of ships. It was essential to the progress of 
steam navigation, for wooden ships could never have been built 
of the sizes, lengths, and speeds now common. Moreover, the 
change of material necessitated an abandonment of the structural 
arrangements found most efficient in wood ships, and led to an 
independent study of the strains to which ships are subjected, as 
well as an investigation of the principles of structural strength. 
In this department of inquiry, the names of Fairbairn and Brunel 
stand pre-eminent. Fairbairn’s opinions and practice are em- 
bodied in his book on “ Iron Shipbuilding ;” Brunel’s far-reaching 
views never took the formal shape required for publication, but 
the Great Eastern is a monument of his constructive skill, and 
has furnished the guiding principles for many more modern con- 
structions. Mr. Scott Russell also assisted in the diffusion of 
knowledge on this department of naval architecture ; and the 
influence which these men have exerted upon subsequent prac- 
tice can scarcely be overrated. Their methods are still the 
guides to naval constructors, and reappear, with suitable modifi- 
cations, in the structure of war-ships and merchantmen. As 
years have passed, a great mass of valuable data has been 
collected respecting the strains and strengths of ships, while the 
mathematical theory of the subject has been perfected. In fact, this 


‘department of naval architecture has been peculiarly English; and 


thus the debt we owed to foreign writers of the earlier treatises has 
been to some extent repaid. Had other English mathematicians 
followed the example of Moseley, and devoted themselves to the 
development of naval architecture, much more rapid progress 
might have been made ; but as they held aloof, the knowledge 
gained in actual practice had to spread gradually through the 
profession. Textbooks on naval architecture, in English, re- 
mained unwritten, and there was no adequate provision for the 
education of naval architects. Eminent shipbuilders sent their 
sons abroad to gain the information they could not obtain at 
home ; and while England led the world in shipbuilding, France 
still showed the way in the training of naval architects. 
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Even in the Admiralty service no system of higher education 
existed, until the urgent necessity for a steam-reconstruction 
of the Navy forced attention to the want of trained men who 
could succeed to the places then given, perforce, to the men 
educated by Dr. Inman. In 1848 a second School of Naval 
Architecture was established at Portsmouth, to be abolished, after 
five or six years’ useful work, by Sir James Graham. The 
Principal of this school, Dr. Woolley, was an eminent graduate 
of the University of Cambridge—the same University having 
produced Atwood, Inman and Moseley, with whom Dr. Woolley 
well deserved to be associated. From 1848 on to the present: 
time, Dr. Woolley has held a prominent place among the 
promoters of naval science, and his pupils have given good 
evidence of his capability as a teacher. Upon these gentlemen 
has fallen the burden of the ironclad reconstruction, and from 
the time (1863) when Mr. Reed became Chief Constructor of the 
Navy until now, they have had to face the difficulties incidental 
to the ever-shifting contest between guns and armour. The 
French forced our hands in this matter as they had previously 
done in the steam-reconstruction, and for a time led the way; 
but this lead has not been maintained, and for fifteen years, with 
rare exceptions, English naval architects have had to venture first 
on untrodden paths. Ironclad ships, carrying many hundreds 
of tons of armour on their sides, steaming at high speeds, armed 
with heavy guns, capable of ramming and specially constructed 
to resist hostile rams, are clearly outside the field of operation of 
the amateur naval architect. To make these floating fortresses 
safe, seaworthy, and manageable, taxes the skill of the best- 
trained designer. It was a fortunate accident, therefore, that 
the short-lived second School of Naval Architecture was esta- 
blished when it was; otherwise there would have been no supply 
of trained men to fill the vacant places at the Admiralty, caused 
by the retirement, full of years and honours, of Dr. Inman’s 
pupils. One cannot but think of the changes which these 
gentlemen had witnessed or helped to carry through, during the 
half century of their professional careers. When they joined the 
School at Portsmouth, only sailing-ships existed in England : 
when they left active life, steam navigation was well developed, 
the Great Eastern was afloat, and fleets of armoured vessels were 
built and building! They had a fair claim to rest after labours 
such as these. 

The year 1860 will always mark an era in the history of naval 
architecture in England, tor it witnessed the foundation of the 
Institution of Naval Architects. Such an Association would not 
have been possible even ten years before ; but the time was rip: 
for its establishment when the few gentlemen with whom the 
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scheme originated made it known to the profession. It was a 
‘period of great excitement, approaching almost to panic, respect- 
ing the influence which the construction of Za Gloire and other 
ironclads in France would have upon our naval supremacy. 
The Warvior, and two or three other armoured vessels had been 
ordered by the Admiralty, but opinion was much divided as to 
the extended use of armour. Nor were topics of interest wanting 
in connection with the mercantile marine. The construction of 
the Great Eastern was an evidence of the rapid development 
going on in ocean steam-navigation, and the incidents of the 
Crimean War and Indian Mutiny had done much to prove the 
advantages incidental to the substitution of steam for sails. 
Furthermore, the progress in scientific method sketched above 
had created, what had formerly been wanting, a body of naval 
architects worthy of the name. 

The scheme of the Institution was happily conceived and well 
executed. Amongst its earliest members were found the trained 
naval architects of the first and second Schools, the leading 
private shipbuilders and marine engineers, the principal ship- 
building officers of the Dockyards, men of science specially 
interested in naval architecture, shipowners, merchants, and 
others connected with shipping ; while a considerable number of 
sailors from the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine showed their 
appreciation of the value of naval science by becoming Associates. 
The list of names is eminently representative. Sir John 
Pakington (afterwards Lord Hampton), then only recently 
retired from the office of First Lord of the Admiralty, was the 
first President. Many experienced naval officers supported him. 
There were men like Watts, Read, and Moorsom, who had been 
pupils of Dr. Inman half a century before ; others, like Fairbairn, 
Laird and Grantham, who had been conversant with iron shipbuild- 
ing from its commencement ; marine engineering was worthily 
represented by veterans like Penn, Maudslay, and Lloyd ; mathe- 
maticians and men of science like Canon Moseley, Dr. Woolley, 
Professor Airy, and Mr. Froude, appear on the list. Private 
shipbuilders and naval architects like Scott Russell, Samuda, 
Napier, and White, joined in the movement, so did the 
surveying staff of Lloyd’s Register. In fact, there was a general 
appreciation of the endeavour to establish an association which 
should enable all classes interested in shipping to interchange 
ideas and experience with a view to general improvement. Mr. 
Reed was the first Secretary, retaining that post until he was 
appointed Chief Constructor of the Navy, and in that position 
did much to aid the progress of the Institution. 

From the first the “Transactions” of the Institution took a 
high position in tke literature of naval architecture, and at 
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successive annual meetings Papers of the greatest value have 
been read. Owing to the rapid advances constantly being made 
in both the science and the practice of the profession, these 
“Transactions” have come to be the chief textbooks available. 
Members and Associates have joined from all the great maritime 
nations. Members of the professional corps of naval architects 
and engineers of France, Austria, Italy, Germany, the United 
States, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, are proud 
to be numbered with their English professional brethren, and 
not a few of these foreign members have contributed valuable 
Papers. The meetings of the Institution afford exceptional 
opportunities for the discussion of questions having general 
interest, as well as others having more special value tn profes- 
- sional men. Different views of the same subject find capable 
exponents, and lead to valuable discussions. The latest systems 
of construction and most recent changes in materiel are described 
by competent authorities. Valuable data are put on record 
relating to the designs and performances of war-ships and 
merchant-ships. Inventions of various kinds are described and 
examined. Abstruse theoretical investigations are by no means 
rare; and, in many cases, the contribution of one such Paper by 
an original thinker has given a start to others and led to impor- 
tant extensions of knowledge. In fact, the Institution of Naval 
Architects has admirably fulfilled the intentions of its founders, 
acting as a centre where valuable information could be collected, 
and whence it could be distributed for the general benefit of the 
profession. Before it was founded naval science haa no home 
in England ; its treasures lay scattered far and wide in occasional 
Memoirs and Papers such as have been mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pages: but now everything worth preservation naturally 
finds its way to the “Transactions.” Any movement affecting 
shipping also leaves its record there in Papers and Discussions 
which will hereafter have a high historical value. The earlier 
half of the present century witnessed many changes, of which we 
have given a faint sketch; but their full history has yet to be 
written, and the materials for that history can only be collected 
with difficulty. Thanks to the “Transactions,” this will not be 
true of the period subsequent to 1860; every great movement 
since then is chronicled. The introduction of armoured ships, 
reforms in the tonnage Jaws, agitationS for the preservation -of 
life at sea, proposals for surveying merchant ships, changes in 
the types of war ships, improvements in marine engineering, the 
use of steel instead of iron hulls, all find a place. Moreover, in 
the “Transactions” as they stand may be found a history of the 
theory of navai architecture. At the opening meetings in 1860, 
Dr. Woolley read an able and exhaustive Paper on “ The present 
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State of the Theory of Naval Architecture.” Anyone who care- 
fully reads that Paper will see that twenty years ago, with the 
exception of Canon Moseley’s investigations on Stability and 
Mr. Scott Russell’s on Resistance and Wave-Motion, little pro- 
gress had been made in the more abstruse branches of the 
science since the commencement of the century. The theory of 
resistance and propulsion was still in an unsettled state: and 
there was no accepted theory for the behaviour of ships at sea. 
If, starting from 1860, the reader goes carefully through succeed- 
ing volumes of the “Transactions,” he will find evidences of great 
progress and more certain knowledge. Step by step advance 
has been made, until it has become possible to determine the 
principal causes influencing the rolling and pitching of ships in 
a. seaway, and even to predict their behaviour with close 
approach to accuracy. By a happy combination of experiment 
and mathematical investigation, it has been made compara- 
tively easy to foretell what engine-power ought to be given to a 
new ship, even if there is no precedent either in form or speed. 
A more exact acquaintance has been made with the actual 
strengths of different classes of ships, and great savings in weights 
have been effected by improved structural arrangements without 
any sacrifice of strength. Careful and elaborate calculations 
have been made for the stability of various classes of ships. And 
in many other departments of construction that cannot be par- 
ticularized here similar progress has been made. 

Not a little of the work recorded in the “Transactions” has 
grown out of the necessities of actual practice, or of investiga- 
tions that have followed great disasters. The terrible loss of the 
Captain, for example, led to a fuller recognition of the necessity 
for exact experiments and calculations, in order to determine 
thoroughly the conditions of stability for war-ships. In the 
mercantile marine; also, cases of capsizing at sea have caused 
similar investigations to be made for typical ships ; and instances 
of weakness have caused especial attention to be devoted to the 
necessity for better structural arrangements. The agitation 
which Mr. Plimsoll conducted caused attempts to provide a 
scientific method of fixing the maximum load-line to which ships 
should be brought when fully equipped for sea. Losses of iron 
ships by collision have made the advantages of watertight sub- 
division more apparent. “The dismasting of ships caused careful 
investigations to be made of the strength of masts and rigging in 
sailing merchantmen. And, in other instances, the benefits of 
scientific analysis have been displayed in drawing lessons of 
general value from particular occurrences. In former times no 
similar endeavour was made; there was a disposition to accept 
facts without accounting for them—to rejoice in a success, and 
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regard a failure as irreparable. Now, even failures and accidents 
are made to yield subsequent benefits, thanks to the advance of 
scientific methods of inquiry. 

In this connection it is but right to note the valuable labours 
of the various Commissions and Committees that have been 
appointed during the last ten years to investigate questions 
relating to the Royal Navy, or the Mercantile Marine. The 
members of these committees have done muck good service, but 
they have furthered progress quite as much by calling in the aid 
of professional experts. The “ Reports of the Commission on 
Unseaworthy Ships” contain most valuable data furnished by 
various professional witnesses, having special acquaintance with 
the mercantile marine. The “Reports” of the Committees 
appointed by the Admiralty in 1871 and 1875 to consider the 
Designs for Ships of War, are, perhaps, more valuable, from a 
scientific point of view, containing much original investigation of 
a high order. The constant demands made upon the professional 
officers of the Admiralty in connection with the designs of war- 
ships, have also tended to aid the progress of naval architecture 
generally, and more particularly in the departments of stability, 
structural arrangement, and propulsion of ships. Methods of 
construction, originally designed for war-ships, have since been 
carried out in merchant ships with appropriate modifications. 
In the use of steel for shipbuilding, the Admiralty also set an 
example which private shipbuilders have not been slow to follow. 
On the other hand, much of the special experience gained in 
merchant ships has been of value to the designers of war ships, 
more particularly that relating to marine engines. Nor should 
one fail to note the rapid spread of an appreciation of scientific 
methods among private shipbuilders in recent years, and the 
labours of many of them to advance structural improvements, or 
give precision to the designing of steam ships. The mercantile 
marine owes no small gratitude also to the officers of Lloyd’s 
Register for the valuable work done within the last ten years, in 
many branches of the science of naval architecture. Not a few 
men who have received high professional training as naval 
architects, are now numbered amongst the Surveyors of this 
important Society ; and the Committee of Management deserve 
the highest praise for their action in supplementing their staff of 
experienced practical officers by men capable of conducting 
original theoretical investigations of the qualities and perform- 
ances of merchant ships. Such a course of action cannot fail to . 
increase the respect in which the character of the Register is 
held all over the world. 

_ Another notable consequence of the foundation of the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, was the establishment of a third 
B2 
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English School of Naval Architecture. On all sides it was 
agreed that such a school was an absolute necessity if a proper 
training was to be given to those who would have to undertake 
the construction of future ships. Private shipbuilders were then 
sending their sons to France to obtain the education they could 
not secure at home, and the Admiralty had ceased to train men 
for the highest positions in their service. Such a combination as 
was now formed to request the Government to take action, could 
scarcely fail of success. Headed by the President of the Insti- 
tution (not long before First Lord of the Admiralty), the 
advocates of a new school included Dr. Woolley, Mr. Ritchie 
(Chief Surveyor to Lloyd’s Registry), Mr. Scott Russell, many 
eminent private shipbuilders, and last, but not least, Mr. Reed 
and his colleagues, who had been trained in the second School. 
In the autumn of 1864 the Royal School of Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering was opened at South Kensington 
Museum, under the most promising auspices. Dr. Woolley was 
the Inspector-General ; Mr. Merrifield, F.R.S., was Principal, 
with Mr. Purkiss (Senior Wrangler of that year) as Vice-Principal. 
The Admiralty sent a large number of their most promising 
young men from the Dockyards, and several students entered 
from private establishments. This School, unlike its predecessors, 
was not exclusively an Admiralty Establishment, but was designed 
to be a national institution, and did not exclude foreigners. It 
remained in operation at South Kensington until 1873, when the 
Admiralty decided to establish the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich, and to train their students of naval architecture and 
marine engineering there. Since 1873, therefore, what may 
fairly be regarded as a continuation of the third School has been 
at work at Greenwich, the Admiralty granting facilities for the 
entry of private and foreign students, much as was done at South 
Kensington. For sixteen years this third School has been in 
operation, and on the whole it has proved successful in all respects 
save one. The Admiralty students trained there have given 
proof of their professional ability in many ways, the seniors occu- 
pying responsible positions, both in the Admiralty service and in 
private employment. Foreign students have also come in 
considerable numbers, most of them having been sent by their 
respective Governments, in order that they may secure the benefit 
of what is nowgenerally admitted to be the most complete course of 
training attainable in any country. Russians, Italians, Americans, 
Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Japanese, and 
Egyptians have come to this country to study ; and many of them, 
returning home, have been placed in positions of responsibility in 
their respective navies. But unfortunately for the hopes of Mr. 
Scott Russell, and other private shipbuilders, the number of 
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private students sent from our great shipyards has hitherto been 
few. Recently there have been signs of an awakening, and the 
Admiralty have generously offered Scholarships and Free 
Studentships for competition to private students, while the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s Registry have also founded a Scholarship. We 
can only hope that the growth of regard for scientific knowledge 
in our great private establishments will lead to a more generous 
support of the School in future. Nor can we refrain from 
expressing the thanks which are due to the Admiralty for keep- 
ing open to the private trade, through all these years, facilities 
for obtaining the highest professional training at a very moderate 
cost. Private shipbuilders should look to it that their gratitude 
for the opportunity thus offered takes the form of sending to the 
College students who will hereafter prove the benefits of their 
higher education. It is gratifying to be able to add that some 
of the leading. firms in the country are already moving in this 
direction. 

During the last twenty years many valuable additions have 
been made to the English literature of naval architecture. 
From 1840 to 1865 only one small treatise of any value 
appeared; its author, Lord Robert Montagu, was largely 
indebted to preceding writers, particularly Chapman and Edye, 
and the work is chiefly remarkable for its advocacy of a peculiar 
method of determining the under-water forms of ships in order 
to diminish resistance. The modern English textbooks of the 
science and practice of shipbuilding have appeared from 1865 
onwards. First on the list stands the “ Modern System of Naval 
Architecture,” by Mr. Scott Russell—probably one of the largest 
books ever published, and designed to cover the whole of naval 
architecture and marine engineering. This work contains, as 
might have been expected, a large amount of very valuable 
information, and a series of beautiful illustrations of various 
classes of ships. It summarizes the author’s experimental 
researches on wave-motion and resistance, and gives a detailed 
account of the Great Eastern. There is much to commend, 
also, in the clear explanations of fundamental principles of ship- 
construction ; and the amount of labour bestowed on the illustra- 
tion of methods of designing is considerable. On the other 
hand, the book deals too exclusively with Mr. Russell’s own 
practice and opinions to be in the fullest sense a textbook of 
the profession ; and in aiming at a style which should be gene- 
rally understood the author has undoubtedly become diffuse. 
Without any sacrifice of its utility, or curtailment of scientific 
investigations, it would be possible to compress the book into 
much more modest dimensions, and to remove the objections 
arising from its extravagant size. Still, as a record of the 
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opinions and methods of a man who has done good service in 
many departments of applied science, the work will always 
retain a place in the literature of the profession. 

Another, and in some respects very superior, book appeared in 
1866. “Shipbuilding, Theoretical and Practical,” was the joint 
work of some of the most competent men of that period. The 
late Professor Rankine was one of the principal contributors, as 
well as editor. His colleagues included Mr. Watts, late Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, and formerly a student of the first 
School of Naval Architecture; Mr. Barnes, now Surveyor of 
the Royal Dockyards, and a distinguished student of the second 
School ; and the late Mr. J. R. Napier, a member of the famous 
Clyde shipbuilding firm, and himself a man of considerable 
scientific attainments. Their book is written in a concise clear 
style, giving useful and thorough information on all branches 
of shipbuilding and marine engineering. Subsequent progress 
in certain departments of naval science has made a new edition 
desirable ; but at the time of publication it embodied the latest 
investigations, and still remains unequalled among the formal 
treatises on naval architecture, published either in England or 
abroad. 

From 1866 to 1877 no attempt was made to summarize the 
important additions which were made to experimental and theo- 
retical knowledge during that time. In the interval Mr. Reed 
published a very valuable treatise on ‘“ Shipbuilding in Iron and 
Steel,” containing full details of the structural arrangements of 
iron and steel ships for warand commerce. Subsequent changes, 
especially in the direction of the extended use of steel, have 
rendered a new edition of the book necessary, although it is only 
ten years old. Another interesting work, published by Mr. 
Reed nearly at the same time, was “ Our Ironclad Ships,” deal- 
ing in popular style with various matters relating to the 
armoured fleet. Mr. Reed further assisted the advance of pro- 
fessional knowledge by establishing a quarterly review appro- 
priately entitled Naval Science, which dition to appear from 
1872 to 1875, and was of such value that its cessation was 
greatly regretted in England and abroad. 

Another serial publication which promised well, but was short- 
lived, was the “ Annual of the School of Naval Architecture.” 
Originated by students of the South Kensington School, it was 
supported by contributors from that school as well as by the 
pupils of earlier schools. In some respects the “Annual” 
resembled the “ Papers on Naval Architecture,” published by 
Dr. Inman’s pupils; but whereas those “ Papers” stood alone 
at the earlier period, when the “ Annual” appeared the “ Trans- 
actions” of the Institution of Naval Architects naturally 
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attracted most attention. In fact, those “Transactions” very 
properly absorb all the most valuable contributions from members 
of the profession, and there is scarcely room for a competing 
publication. 

Remarkable testimony to the more general appreciation of 
scientific method in designing ships is found in the attitude 
assumed by yachtsmen of the present day. Not very long ago 
the attempt to apply such a method to the designing of yachts 
would have been scoffed at by the great majority of the builders 
as well as the owners of yachts. Now the scientific analysis of 
the qualities of successful yachts, and the inference therefrom of 
the rules to be followed in new designs, has become comparatively 
general among yacht-builders, Natural taste in shaping the 
lines was formerly all important; it is now regulated by theoretical 
investigations as well as by experience at sea. ‘To those persons 
specially interested in modern yacht-designing and management 
we can safely commend the two excellent books produced by 
Mr. Dixon Kemp, entitled “ Yacht Designing” and “ Yacht and 
Boat Sailing.” In these books will be found a large amount of 
valuable information, well arranged and carefully analyzed, 
relating to yachts of all classes, their forms, qualities and relative 
performances. Mr. Kemp may be congratulated oa having done 
so much to encourage among yachtsmen a spirit of inquiry into 
the principles which govern the design and behaviour of our 
pleasure fleet. 

In concluding this review of the progress of naval architecture 
during the present century, it is but proper to draw particular 
attention to the labours of two eminent men, whose loss the 
profession has had to mourn in recent years, The late Professor 
Rankine and the late Mr. W. Froude have done more original 
work during the last twenty years than any other investigators 
at home or abroad ; and the leading position which this country 
has taken since 1860 in developing the theory of naval archi- 
tecture is chiefly due to the ability and industry of these two 
men, neither of whom was by profession a naval architect. 
Rankine and Froude were civil engineers, and had both beer 
actively engaged in professional work for many years before 
they took up the special study of naval architecture. Froude 
was drawn in this direction by his intimacy with Mr. Brunel, 
who was busy with many other things when the Great Eastern 
was in progress, and was glad to have the assistance of so capable 
a mathematician as Froude in the consideration of the difficult 
problems incidental to her design. Rankine would appear to 
have been specially interested in shipping after he became 
Professor of Civil Engineering at Glasgow University; and the 
close neighbourhood of the shipyards on the Clyde could 
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scarcely fail to produce this result. Moreover, Rankine was a 
man who rejoiced in being of service to any one who sought help 
or advice ; and some of the leading Clyde builders were not slow 
to avail themselves of his help when questions of a novel or 
difficult character had to be considered. Widely differing in 
their modes of thought and expression, Froude and Rankine 
mutually influenced and helped each other. Of the two, 
Rankine probably had the greater power in mathematical 
investigation ; but Froude was at least as original as Raukine, 
and was possessed of an almost intuitive perception of principles. 
More than once a method of inquiry originating with one of 
these men was carried further by the other ; and difficulties that 
might have proved insurmountable to either working alone, were 
by their combined action removed or overcome. 

Mr. Froude commenced his labours by a discussion of the 
phenomena of wave-motion and the oscillation of ships in a sea- 
way. His first Paper read before the Institution of Naval 
Architects in 1861 marked a new departure in this department 
of the science of naval architecture. Many eminent writers had 
attempted to frame a theory to represent the rolling of ships at 
sea, but had failed. Mr. Froude proposed a method of investi- 
gation which from the nature of the case could not be exact, 
although it more nearly represented facts than any preceding 
method had done. For nearly twenty years Mr, Froude steadily 
pursued the inquiry, adding one mathematical investigation to 
another, carrying out numerous experiments, and making voyages 
for the purpose of studying the behaviour of ships. At first, 
authorities in the science of naval architecture, like Moseley and 
Dr. Woolley, regarded the new theory with some suspicion ; 
Rankine, on the contrary, warmly supported it and helped to 
answer various objections urged against the hypothesis on which 
it was based. Gradually the new theory won its way, and it is 
now generally accepted. Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
whereas earlier investigations gave to the naval architect the 
power of making estimates of the buoyancy and stability of ships 
floating in smooth water, they gave up as altogether hopeless the 
attempt to predict the behaviour of ships at sea, or to determine the 
causes which produce heavy rolling. On the other hand, thanks 
to Mr. Froude, the designer of a ship now knows what pre- 
cautions to take in order to promote steadiness and good 
behaviour. Mr. Froude aimed at nothing less than being able 
to predict with close approximation to truth the heaviest rolling 
that any ship could be made to perform. His method included 
the conduct of a series of experiments with a carefully prepared 
model of a. ship; and the inference therefrom, by means of 
mathematical formule, of her probable behaviour at sea. In the 
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case of the Inflexible this process was actually adopted, and the 
details can be found in Parliamentary Papers. It is but right 
to add that Mr. Froude was assured of the accuracy of his 
procedure by the comparison of its results with the observed 
behaviour of actual ships. He was no mere theorist, riding 
a hobby to death ; but a painstaking experimentalist and patient 
observer, with the greatest reverence for facts. Any one who 
had the honour of his friendship will know that any theory 
of his, however cherished, would have been abandoned at once 
if found to he opposed to facts. No one was more persistent 
in the endeavour to obtain from sailors accurate and trust- 
worthy observations of ocean waves and the rolling of ships; 
and his recommendations did much towards inducing the 
Admiralty to establish the regulatious now in force for making 
such observations. For tHe last ten years of his life Mr. Froude 
was, indeed, intimately associated with the Royal Navy, giving 
his valuable services without other reward than the grateful 
recognition of their value by successive Boards of Admiralty, 
who placed at his disposal the means of making many experi- 
ments that would otherwise have-been beyond his power. 
Such a man is rarely found, and could be ill-spared. The 
beneficial effect of his labours on the designs of our ships of 
war are generally acknowledged, and most fully by the pro- 
fessional officers of the Admiralty who were directly aided by 
pw Froude in the performance of their difficult and responsible 
uties, 

While Froude was the leader in the inquiries mentioned above, 
Rankine, for many years, took the foremost place in investigations 
relating to the resistance and propulsion of ships. To Rankine 
is due the accepted mechanical theory of the action of propellers; 
and the stream-line theory of resistance, although indicated by 
Poncelet and others, was put into a complete and general form 
by Rankine. His investigations into the dynamical theory of 
heat also did much to assert the progress of marine engineers in 
the device of improved types of machinery. In all his work 
Rankine aimed at making theoretical investigations influence 
practice ; and although he was not personally engaged in naval 
architecture, his influence among private shipbuilders was con- 
siderable, causing them to appreciate the value of scientific 
methods, This was especially true of the Clyde shipbuilders, 
who, from the first, have taken a leading part in the develop- 
ment of steamship construction. Not a few of Rankine’s 
investigations were made for the purpose of assisting his friends ; 
and many opportunities of experiment and observation were 
afforded him by those who had benefited by his advice. Raukine 
had to carry on the heavy routine duties of his Professorship in 
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Glasgow University, and consequently could give only fragments 
of his leisure time to the prosecution of his various original 
investigations. Under these circumstances it is surprising that 
he accomplished so much ; but one great result of his work was 
the attraction of Mr. Froude, who had more leisure, to the more 
careful study of the resistance and propulsion of ships. 

Accepting Rankine’s stream-line theory of resistance, Mr. 
Froude based upon it an experimental method of ascertaining, 
from models, the resistance of full-sized ships. This method was 
first described in a Report to the British Association (1866) 
made by a Committee appointed to consider the Behaviour of 
Ships. All the other members of this Committee, including 
Rankine, favoured the proposal to experiment with ships, regard- 
ing model experiments with suspicion.” Froude, on the contrary, 
maintained that with proper care, and tsing models of reasonably 
large dimensions, it would be possible to predict the resistance 
of ships. His opinion has since been verified; and for many 
years before his death he presided over an experimental esta- 
blishment at Torquay, which the Admiralty largely aided, and 
where a considerable amount of valuable work was done, although 
much remained incomplete when he died. 

Purely mathematical investigation utterly failed in the endea- 
vour to predict what would be the resistance experienced by a 
ship of given form moving at a given speed. Froude, by a 
happy grafting of experiment upon mathematical reasoning, 
solved the difficulty, and showed how greater precision might be 
given to the designing of steamships. Had he been spared, still 
further progress would have been made in this direction ; and 
it must be hoped that the Admiralty will continue to give their 
support to a system which has already rendered such notable 
economies possible in the engine-power of ships of the Royal 
Navy. Instead of building a ship and putting in the machinery, 
only to find, on trial, that other forms and proportions would 
have been preferable, a series of inexpensive models can be tested, 
ae the best form selected from amongst them before a ship is 

ult. 

An illustration of the advantages of the new system may be of 
interest. About five years ago a new class of gunboats was 
designed for the Royal Navy; and the choice lay between two 
very dissimilar forms, the length and draught of water being the 
same in both. By means of model experiments one of these, 
which at a cursory glance would appear likely to encounter the 
greater resistance, was shown to require only two-thirds the 
engine-power required by the other form to attain the same speed. 
On the twelve vessels of the class, the saving on the first cost of 
the engines must have exceeded ten thousand pounds ; while the 
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less powerful engines will be less costly in coal-consumption 
during the whole period of service of the gunboats. These 
economies are the result of an experiment probably costing less 
than a hundred pounds. Moreover, with this experimental 
method, it is possible to advance with some assurance on the 
construction of new types of ships, or to attempt the attainment 
of unrivalled speeds. In the design of the Jris and Mercury, 
for example, which are the most rapid seagoing steamers yet 
built, the Admiralty constructors availed themselves of Mr. 
Froude’s assistance, and the results justified their confidence in 
the accuracy of his method. So great has been the gain, that 
similar experimental works have been established in France, Italy, 
and Holland. In the design of the elliptical Popojfka yacht, 
recently built on the Clyde for the Emperor of Russia, model 
experiments have been had recourse to; and in any other novel 
undertaking this is the only safe course to pursue in the present 
state of knowledge. 

Mr. Froude died at the Cape of Good Hope in 1879, having 
proceeded thither for the purpose of regaining health if possible. 
Before leaving England he had commenced a further series of 
investigations into the causes influencing the efficient action of 
screw propellers. This inquiry is unfortunately left incomplete, 
but we trust it may be finished by others who were acquainted 
with the proposed line of work. Of the two great departments 
of naval science with which Mr. Froude’s name will always be 
associated, that which relates to the resistance and propulsion of 
ships is undoubtedly the one of which the results are most 
generally useful, not merely as affecting the Royal Navy but 
also the mercantile marine. The value of Mr. Froude’s labours 
was becoming more and more widely recognized when they were 
terminated by his death. 

Seventy years ago, as we have seen, the science of naval archi- 
tecture had no home in England: forty years ago it had no 
official recognition, and was but little studied by the great 
majority of British shipbuilders. Twenty years only have passed 
since the scattered adherents of scientific method formed them- 
selves into a professional ‘association, and initiated a movement 
that has placed this country at the head of the maritime nations 
in both the science and the practice of shipbuilding. Throughout 
the shipyards uf Great Britain there is a great and growing 
respect for scientific procedure. Men who have had no special 
Opportunities for acquiring professional knowledge, are giving 
their sons every advantage in education. Old jealousies and 
misunderstandings are fast disappearing, although they are by 
no means extinct as yet. Practical shipbuilders are not so ready 
to despise the work of the naval architect. Sailors, who formerly 
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had a hearty contempt for so-called “theorists,” now take a con- 
siderable interest in naval architecture, and, in many cases, 
conduct valuable observations of wave-motion and the behaviour 
of ships. The progress already made is great; and there is 
reason to hope that even greater progress will be possible when 
the original investigator, the trained naval architect, the 
practical shipbuilder, and the experienced seaman all heartily 
co-operate. 


Art. II.—Prato as A RerorMer. 


The Dialogues of Plato Translated into English. By 
B. Jowett, M.A. Second Edition. Oxford, 1875. 


N a former Article on Plato,* we considered his philosophy 
chiefly under its critical and negative aspects. We saw how 

it was exclusively from that side that he at first apprehended 
and enlarged the dialectic of Socrates, how deeply his scepticism 
was coloured by the religious reaction of the age, and how he 
attempted, out of his master’s mouth, to overturn the ‘positive 
teaching of the master himself. Wesaw how, in the Protagoras, 
he sketched a theory of ethics, which was no sooner completed 
than it became the starting-point of a still more extended and 
arduous inquiry. We followed the widening horizon of his 
speculations until they embraced the whole contemporary life 
of Hellas, and involved it in a common condemnation as either 
hopelessly corrupt or containing within itself the seeds of corrup- 
tion. We then saw how, by a farther generalization, he was led 
to look for the sources of error in the laws of man’s sensuous 
nature and of the phenomenal world with which it holds com- 
munion ; how, moreover, under the guidance of suggestions, com- 
ing both from within and from without, he reverted to the earlier 
schools of Greek thought, and brought their results into paral- 
lelism with the main lines of Socratic dialectic. And, finally, 
we watched him planting a firm foothold on the basis of mathe- 
matical demonstration ; seeking in the very constitution- of the 
soul itself for a derivation of the truths which sensuous experi- 
ence could not impart, and winning back from a more pro- 
foundly reasoned religion the hope, the self-confidence, the 
assurance of perfect knowledge which had been formerly sur- 
rendered in deference to the demands of a merely external and 
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traditional faith. That God alone is wise, and by consequence 
alone good, might still remain a fixed principle with Plato ; but 
it ceased to operate as a restraint on human aspiration when he 
had come to recognize an essential unity among all forms of 
conscious life, which, though it might be clouded and forgotten, 
could never be entirely effaced. And when Plato tells us, at the 
close of his career, that God, far more than any individual man, 
is the measure of all things,* who can doubt that he had already 
learned to identify the human and divine essences in the common 
notion of a universal soul ? 

The germ of this new dogmatism was present in Plato’s mind 
from the very beginning, and was partly an inheritance from 
older forms of thought. The Apologia had reproduced one im- 
portant feature in the positive teaching of Socrates—the distinc- 
tion between soul and body, and the necessity of attending to 
the former rather than to the latter: and this had now acquired 
such significance as to leave no standing-room for the agnosticism 
with which it had been incompatible from the first. The same 
irresistible force of expansion which had brought the human soul 
into communion with absolute truth was to be equally verified in 
a different direction. Plato was too much interested in practical 
questions to be diverted from them long by any theoretical 
philosophy ; or, perhaps, we should rather say that this interest 
had accompanied and inspired him throughout. It is from the 
essential relativity of mind, the profound craving for intelléetual 
sympathy with other minds, that all mystical imaginations and 
super-subtle abstractions take rise; so that, when the strain of 
transcendent absorption and ecstasy is relaxed under the chilling 
but beneficent contact of earthly experience, they become con- 
densed into ideas for the reconstitution of life and society on a 
basis of reciprocity, of self-restraint, and of self-devotion toa 
commonwealth greater and more enduring than any individual, 
while, at the same time, it brings before each man in objective 
form the principle by virtue of which only, instead of being 
divided, he can become reconciled with himself. Here we have 
the creed of all philosophy, whether theological, metaphysical, or 
positive, that there is, or that there should be, this threefold 
unity of feeling, of action, and of thought, of the soul, of society, 
and of universal existence, to lose which is everlasting death, and, 
to win it, everlasting life. This creed must be restated and 
reinterpreted at every revolution of thought. We have to see 
how it was, for the first time, stated and interpreted by Plato. 

The principal object of Plato’s negative criticism had been to 
emphasize the distinction between reality and appearance in the 
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world without, between sense or imagination and reason in the 
human soul. True to the mediatorial spirit of Greek thought, 
his object now was to bridge over the seemingly impassable gulf. 
We must not be understood to say that these two distinct, and 
to some extent contrasted, tendencies corresponded to two defi- 
nitely divided periods of his life. It is evident that the tasks of 
dissection and reconstruction were often carried on conjointly, 
and represented two aspects of an indivisible process. But on 
the whole there is good reason to believe that Plato, like other 
men, was more inclined to pull to pieces in his youth and to build 
up in his later days. We are, therefore, disposed to agree with 
those critics who assign both the Phadrus and the Symposium 
to a comparatively advanced stage of Platonic speculation. It is 
less easy to decide which of the two was composed first, for there 
seems to be a greater maturity of thought in the one and of style 
in the other. For our purposes it will be most convenient to con- 
sider them together. 

We have seen how Plato came to look on mathematics as an 
introduction to absolute knowledge. He now discovered a 
parallel method of approach towards perfect wisdom in an order 
of experience which to most persons might seem as far as pos- 
sible removed from exact science—in those passionate feelings 
which were excited in the Greek imagination by the spectacle of 
youthful beauty without distinction of sex. There was, at least 
among the Athenians, a strong intellectual element in the attach- 
ments arising out of such feelings, and the strange anomaly 
might often be seen of a man devoting himself to the education 
of a youth whom he was, in other respects, doing his utmost to 
corrupt. Again, the beauty by which a Greek felt most fascinated 
came nearer to a visible embodiment of mind than any that 
has ever been known, and as such could be associated with the 
purest philosophical aspirations. And, finally, the passion of 
love in its normal manifestations is an essentially generic instinct, 
being that which carries an individual most entirely out of him- 
self, making him instrumental to the preservation of the race in 
forms of ever-increasing comeliness and vigour ; so that, given a 
wise training and a wide experience, the maintenance of a noble 
breed may safely be entrusted to its infallible selection. All 
these points of view have been developed by Plato with such 
copiousness of illustration ‘and splendour of language that his 
name is still associated in popular fancy with an ideal of exalted 
and purified desire. 

So far, however, we only stand on the threshold of Platonic 
love. The earthly passion, being itself a kind of generalization, 
is our first step in the ascent to that highest stage of existence 
where wisdom and virtue and happiness are one—the good to 
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which all other goods are related as means toan end. But love 
is not only an introduction to philosophy, it is a type of 
philosophy itself. Both are conditions intermediate between 
vacuity and fulfilment ; desire being by its very nature dissatisfied, 
and vanishing at the instant that its object is attained. The 
philosopher is a lover of wisdom, and therefore not wise; and 
yet not wholly ignorant, for he knows that he knows nothing. 
Thus we seem tc be thrown back on the standpoint of Plato’s 
earliest agnostici:m. Nevertheless, if the Symposium agrees 
nominally with the Apologia, in reality it marks a much more 
advanced point of speculation. The idea of what knowledge is 
has begun to assume a much clearer expression. We gather 
from various hints and suggestions that it is the perception of 
likeness ; the very process of ascending generalization typified by 
intellectual love. 

It is worthy of remark that in the Platonic Erés we have the 
germ—or something more than the germ—of Aristotle’s whole 
metaphysical system. According to the usual law of speculative 
evolution, what was subjective in the one becomes objective in 
the other. With Plato the passion for knowledge had been 
merely the guiding principle of a few chosen spirits. With 
Aristotle it is the living soul of Nature, the secret spring of move- 
ment, from the revolution of the outermost starry sphere to the 
decomposition and recomposition of our mutable terrestrial 
elements; and from these again through the whole scale of 
organic life, up to the moral culture of man and the search for an 
ideally constituted state. What enables all these myriad move- 
ments to continue through eternity, returning ever in an unbroken 
circle on themselves, is the yearning of unformed matter—that is 
to say, of unrealized power—towards the absolute unchanging 
actuality, the self-thinking thought, unmoved, but moving every 
other form of existence by the desire to participate in its 
ineffable perfection. Born of the Hellenic enthusiasm for beauty, 
this wonderful conception subsequently became incorporated with 
the official teaching of Catholic theology. The note first struck 
by Plato, and prolonged into a cosmic symphony by his great 
disciple, went on reverberating through the ages until it was 
taken up by another master of the ultimate harmonies where 
passion is made one with thought; and that which had begun as 
a theme for ribald merriment or for rhetorical ostentation among 
the golden youth of Athens, was worthily celebrated at the close of 
Dante’s Paradiso, asthe love that moves the sunand the otherstars, 

We must, however, observe that, underlying all these poetical 
imaginations, there is a deeper and wider law of human nature 
to which they unconsciously bear witness—the intimate connexion 
of religious feeling with the passion of love. By this we do not 
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mean the constant interference of the one with the other, whether 
for the purpose of stimulation, as with the naturalistic religions, 
or for the purpose of restraint, as with the ethical religions ; but 
we mean that they seem to divide between them a common 
fund of nervous energy, so that sometimes their manifestations 
are inextricably confounded, as in certain debased forms of 
modern Christianity; sometimes they utterly exclude one 
another ; and sometimes, which is the most frequent case of 
any, the one is transformed into the other, their substantial 
identity and continuity being indicated very frankly by their use 
of the same language, the same ritual, and the same esthetic 
decoration. And this will show how the decay of religious belief 
may be accompanied by an outbreak of moral licence, without 
our being obliged to draw the inference that passion can only be 
held in check by irrational beliefs, or by organizations whose 
supremacy is fatal to industrial, political, and intellectual pro- 

ess. For, if our view of the case be correct, the passion was 
not really restrained, but only turned in a different direction, and 
frequently nourished into hysterical excess; so that, with the 
inevitable decay of theology, it returns to its old haunts, bringing 
with it seven devils worse than the first. After the Crusades 
came the Courts of Love; after the Dominican and Franciscan 
movements, the Renaissance ; after Puritanism the Restoration ; 
after Jesuitism, the Regency. Nor is this all. The passion of 
which we are speaking, when abnormally developed and un- 
balanced by severe intellectual exercise, is habitually accom- 
panied by delirious jealousy, by cruelty, and by deceit. On 
taking the form of religion, the influence of its evil associates 
immediately becomes manifest in the suppression of alien creeds, 
‘ in the tortures inflicted on their adherents, and in the maxim 
that no faith need be kept with a heretic. Persecution has been 
excused on the ground that any means were justifiable for the 
purpose of saving souls from eternal torment. But how came it 
to be believed that such a consequence was involved in a mere 
error of judgment? The faith did not create the intolerance, 
but the intolerance created the faith, and so gave an idealized 
expression to the jealous fury accompanying a passion which no 
spiritual alchemy can purify from its original affinities. It is 
not by turning this most terrible instinct towards a supernatural 
object that we should combat it—for combated it must be as far 
in excess of our actual needs—but by developing the active and 
masculine in preference to the emotional and feminine side of 
our nervous orgauization.* 

* Yn order to avoid misconception it may be as well to mention that the 
above remarks apply only to religious passion; they have nothing to do with 
intellectual and moral convictions. 
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In addition to its other great lessons, the Symposium has 
afforded Plato an opportunity for contrasting his own method of 
philosophizing with pre-Socratic modes of thought. For it con- 
sists of a series of discourses in praise of love, so arranged as to 
typify the manner in which Greek speculation, after beginning 
with mythology, subsequently advanced to physical theories of 
phenomena, then passed from the historical to the contemporary 
method, asking, not whence did things come, but what are they 
in themselves ; and finally arrived: at the logical standpoint of 
analysis, classification, and induction. 

The nature of dialectic is still further elucidated in the 
Phedrus, where it is also contrasted with the method, or rather 
the no-method, of popular rhetoric. Here, again, discussions 
about love are chosen as an illustration. A discourse on the 
subject by no less a writer than Lysias is quoted and shown to be 
deficient in the most elementary requisites of logical exposition. 
The different arguments are strung together without any prin- 
ciple of arrangement, and ambiguous terms are used without 
being defined. In insisting on the necessity of definition, Plato 
follows Socrates ; but he defines according to a totally different 
method. Socrates had arrived at his general notions partly by a 
comparison of particular instances with a view to eliciting the 
points where they agreed, partly by amending the conceptions 
already in circulation. We have seen that the earliest dialogues 
attributed to Plato are one long exposure of the difficulties attend- 
ing such a procedure ; and his subsequent investigations all went 
to prove that nothing solid could be built on such shifting foun- 
dations as sense and opinion. Meanwhile, increasing familiarity 
with the great ontological systems had taught him to begin with 
the most general notions, and to work down from them to the 
most particular. ‘The consequence was that dialectic came to 
mean nothing but classification or logical division. Definition 
was absorbed into this process, and reasoning by syllogism was 
not yet differentiated from it. To tell what a thing was, meant 
to fix its place in the universal order of existence, and its indi- 
vidual existence was sufficiently accounted for by the same deter- 
mination. If we imagine first a series of concentric circles, then 
a series of contrasts symmetrically disposed on either side of a 
central dividing line, and finally a series of transitions descending 
from the most absolute unity to the most irregular diversity— 
we shall, by combining the three schemes, arrive at some under- 
standing of the Platonic dialectic. To assign anything its place 
in these various sequences was at once to define it and to demon- 
strate the necessity of its existence. ‘The arrangement is also 
equivalent to a theory of final causes, for everything has a func- 
tion to perform, marked out by its position, and bringing it into 
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relation with the universal order. Such a system would inevi- 
tably lead to the denial of evil, were not evil itself interpreted as 
the necessary correlative of good, or as a necessary link in the 
descending manifestations of reality. Moreover, by virtue of his 
identifying principle, Plato saw in the lowest forms a shadow 
or reflection of the highest. Hence the many surprises, con- 
cessions, and returns to abandoned positions which we find in his 
later writings. The three moments of Greek thought, circum- 
scription, antithesis, and mediation, work in such close union, or 
with such bewildering rapidity of alternation through all his 
dialectic, that we are never sure whither he is leading us, and not 
always sure that he knows it himself. 

We have elsewhere* endeavoured to explain how the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy arose out of the intoxicated delight inspired 
by a first acquaintance with the manifold properties of number 
and figure. If we would enter into the spirit of Platonism we 
must similarly throw ourselves back into the time when the idea 
of a universal classification first dawned on men’s minds. We 
must remember how it gratified the Greek love of order com- 
bined with individuality ; what unbounded opportunities for 
asking and answering questions it supplied ; and what promises 
of practical regeneration it held out. Not without a shade 
of sadness for so many baffled efforts and so many blighted 
hopes, yet also with a grateful recollection of all that reason has 
accomplished and with something of his own high intellectual 
enthusiasm, shall we listen to Plato’s prophetic words—words 
of deeper import than their own author knew—“ If I find any 
man who is able to see a One and Many in Nature, him I follow 
and walk in his steps as if he were a god.”+ 

It is interesting to see how the most comprehensive systems 
of the present century, even when most opposed to the meta- 
physical spirit, are still constructed on the plan long ago 
sketched by Plato. Alike in his classification of the sciences, in 
his historical deductions, and in his plans for the reorganization 
of society, Auguste Comte adopts a scheme of ascending or 
descending generality. The conception of differentiation and 
integration employed both by Hegel and by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is also of Platonic origin ; only what with the ancient 
thinker was a statical law of order has become with his modern 
successors a dynamic law of progress ; while, again, there is this 
distinction between the German and the English philosopher, 
that the former construes as successive moments of the Idea 
what the latter regards as simultaneous and interdependent pro- 
cesses of evolution. 





* Westminster Review for Jan. 1880, Art. “ Early Greek Thought.” 
+ Phedrus, 266 B. Jowett, II, p. 144. 
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The study of psychology with Piato stands in a fourfold 
relation to his general theory of the world. The dialectic 
method, without which Nature would remain unintelligible, is a 
function of the soul, and constitutes its most essential activity ; 
then soul, as distinguished from body, represents the higher, 
supersensual element of existence ; thirdly, the objective dualism 
of reality and appearance is reproduced in the subjective dualism 
of reason and sense; and lastly, soul, as the original spring 
of movement, mediates between the eternal entities which are 
unmoved and the material phenomena which are subject to a 
continual flux. It is very characteristic of Plato that he first 
strains an antithesis to the utmost and then endeavours to 
reconcile its extremes by the interposition of one or more 
intermediate links. So, while assigning this office to soul as a 
part of the universe, he classifies the psychic functions them- 
selves according to a similar principle. On the intellectual side 
he places true opinion, or what we should now call empirical 
knowledge, midway between demonstration and sense-percep- 
tion. Such at least seems to be the result reached in the 
Theetétus and the Meno. In the Republic a further analysis 
leads to a somewhat different arrangement. Opinion is placed 
between knowledge and ignorance ; while the possible objects to 
which it corresponds form a transition from being to not-being. 
Subsequently mathematical reasoning is distinguished from the 
higher science which takes cognisance of first principles, and 
thus serves to connect it with simple opinion, while this again; 
dealing as it does with materia] objects, is related to the know- 
ledge of their shadows as the most perfect science is related to 
mathematics.* 

Turning from dialectic to ethics, Plato in like manner feels the 
need of interposing a mediator between reason and appetite. 
The quality chosen for this purpose he calls @uude, a term which 
does not, as has been erroneously supposed, correspond to our 
word Will, but rather to pride, or the feeling of personal honour. 
It is both the seat of military courage and the natural auxiliary 
of reason, with which it co-operates in restraining the animal 
desires. It is a characteristic difference between Socrates and 
Plato that the former should have habitually reinforced his argu- 
ments for virtue by appeals to self interest ; while the latter, with 
his aristocratic way of looking at things, prefers to enlist the aid 
of a haughtier feeling on their behalf. Aristotle followed in the 
same track when he taught that to be overcome by anger is less 
discreditable than to be overcome by desire. ‘In reality none of 
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the instincts tending to self-preservation is more praiseworthy 
than another, or more amenable to the control of reason. 
Plato’s tripartite division of mind cannot be made to fit into the 
classifications of modern psychology, which are adapted not only 
to a more advanced state of knowledge but also to more complex 
conditions of life. But the characters of women by their greater 
simplicity and uniformity, show to some extent what those of men 
may once have been ; and it will perhaps confirm the analysis of 
the Phadrus to recall the fact that personal pride is still asso- 
ciated with moral principle in the guardianship of female virtue. 

If the soul served to connect the eternal realities with the 
fleeting appearances by which they were at once darkened, re- 
lieved, and shadowed forth, it was also a bond of union between 
the speculative and the practical philosophy of Plato ; and in 
discussing his psychology we have already passed from the one 
to the other. The transition will become still easier if we remem- 
ber that the question, “ What is knowledge?” was, according to our 
view, originally suggested by a theory reducing ethical science 
to a hedonistic calculus, and that along with it would arise 
another question, “ What is pleasure ?” This latter inquiry, though 
incidentally touched on elsewhere, is not fully dealt with in any 
dialogue except the Philébus, which we agree with Professor 
Jowett in referring to a very late period of Platonic authorship. 
But the line of argument which it pursues had probably been 
long familiar to our philosopher. At any rate the Phido, the 
Republic, and perkaps the Gorgias, assume, as already proved, 
that pleasure is not the highest good. The question is one on 
which thinkers are still divided. It seems, indeed, to lie outside 
the range of reason, and the disputants are accordingly obliged 
to invoke the authority either of individual consciousness or of 
common consent on behalf of their respective opinions. We 
have, however, got so far beyond the ancients that the doctrine 
of egoistic hedonism has been abandoned by almost everybody. 
The substitution of another’s pleasure for our own as the object of 
pursuit was not a conception which presented itself to any Greek 
moralist, although the principle of self-sacrifice was maintained 
by some of them, and especialiy by Plato, to its fullest extent. 
Pleasure-seeking being inseparably associated with selfishness, 
the latter was best attacked through the former, and if Plato's 
logic does not commend itself to our understanding we must 
admit that it was employed in defence of a noble cause. 

We have by this time become tolerably familiar with the 
dialectic method of attack. When Plato particularly disliked a 
class of persons, or an institution, or an art, or a theory, or astate 
of consciousness, he tried to prove that it. was confused, unstable, 
and self-contradictory ; besides taking full advantage of any dis- 
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credit popularly attached to it. All these objections are brought 
to bear with full force against pleasure. Some pleasures are 
delusive, since the reality of them falls far short of the anticipa- 
tion ; all pleasure is essentially transitory, a perpetual becoming, 
never a fixed state, and therefore not an end of action; 
pleasures which ensue on the satisfaction of desires are neces- 
sarily accompanied by pains and disappear simultaneously with 
them ; the most intense, and for that reason the most typical, 
pleasures, are associated with feelings of shame, and their enjoy- 
ment is carefully hidden out of sight. 

Such arguments have almost the air of an afterthought, and 
Plato was perhaps more powerfully swayed by other considera- 
tions, which we shall now proceed to analyse. When pleasure 
was assumed to be the highest good, knowledge was agreed to 
be the indispensabie means for its attainment; and, as so often 
happens, the means gradually substituted itself for the end. 
Nor was this all ; for knowledge (or reason) being not only the 
means but the supreme arbiter, when called on to adjudicate 
between conflicting claims, would naturally pronounce in its own 
favour. Naturally, also, a moralist who made science the chief 
interest of his own life would come to believe that it was the 
proper object of all life, whether attended or not by any pleasur- 
able emotion. And so, in direct ‘opposition to the utilitarian 
theory, Plato declares at last that to brave a lesser pain in order 
to escape from a greater, or to renounce a lesser pleasure in order 
\s secure a greater, is cowardice and intemperance in disguise ; 
and that wisdom, which he had formerly regarded as a means to 
other ends, is the one end for which everything else should be 
exchanyed.* Perhaps it may have strengthened him in this 
attitude to observe that the many, whose opinion he so thoroughly 
despised, made pleasure their aim in life, while the fastidious 
few preferred knowledge. Yet, after a time, even the latter 
alternative failed to satisfy his restless spirit. For the conception 
of knowledge resolves itself into the deeper conceptions of a 
knowing subject and a known object, the soul and the universe, 
each of which became in turn the supreme ideal. What inter- 
pretation should be given to virtue depended on the choice 
between them. According to one view it was a purification of 
the higher principle within us from material wants and passions. 
Sensual gratifications should be avoided, because they tend to 
degrade and pollute the soul. Death should be fearlessly en- 
countered, because it will release her from the restrictions of 
bodily existence. But Plato had too strong a grasp on the 
realities of life to remain satisfied with a purely ascetic morality. 





* Phedo, 69 A. Jowett, I. p. 442. 
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Knowledge, on the objective side, brought him into relation with 
an organized universe where each individual existed, not for his 
own sake but for the sake of the whole, to fulfil a definite func- 
tion in the system of which he formed a part.- And if from one 
point of view the soul herself was an absolutely simple indivisible 
substance, from another point of view she reflected the external 
order, and only fulfilled the Jaw of her being when each separate 
faculty was exercised within its appropriate sphere. 

There still remained one last problem to solve, one point 
where the converging streams of ethical and metaphysical specu- 
lation met and mixed. Granted that knowledge is the soul’s 
highest energy, what is the cbject of this beatific vision? Granted 
that all particular energies co-operate for a common purpose, 
what is the end to which they are subordinated? Granted that 
dialectic leads us up through ascending gradations to one all-com- 
prehensive idea, how is that idea to be defined? Plato only 
attempts to answer this last question by restating it under the 
form of an illustration. As the sun at once gives life to all 
Nature, and light to the eye by which Nature is perceived, so 
also the idea of Good is the cause of existence and of knowledge 
alike, but transcends them both as an absolute unity, of which 
we cannot even say that it is, for the distinction of subject and 
predicate would bring back relativity and plurality again. Here 
we seem to have the Socratic paradox reversed. Socrates iden- 
tified virtue with knowledge, but, at the same time, entirely 
emptied the latter of its speculative content. Plato, inheriting 
the idea of knowledge in its artificially restricted significance, 
was irresistibly drawn hack to the older philosophy whence it 
had been originally borrowed ; then, just as his master had given 
an ethical application to science, so did he, travelling over the 
same ground in an opposite direction, extend the theory of ethics 
far beyond its legitimate range, until a principle which seemed 
to have no meaning, except in reference to human conduct, 
became the abstract bond of union between all reality and all 
thought. 

Whether Plato ever succeeded in making the idea of Good 
quite clear to others, or even to himself, is more than we can 
tell. In the Republic he declines giving further explanations 
on the ground that his pupils have not passed through the neces- 
sary mathematical initiation. Whether quantitative reasoning 
was to furnish the form or the matter of transcendent dialectic is 
left undetermined. We are told that on one occasion a large 
audience assembled to hear Plato lecture on the Good, but that, 
much to their disappointment, the discourse was entirely filled 
with geometrical and astronomical investigations. Bearing in 
mind, however, that mathematical science deals chiefly with 
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equations, and that astronomy, according to Plato, had for its 
object to prove the absolute uniformity of the celestial motions, 
we may perhaps conclude that the idea of Good meant no more 
than the abstract notion of identity or indistinguishable likeness. 
The more complex idea of law as a uniformity of relations 
whether co-existent or successive had not then dawned, but it 
had since been similarly employed to bring physics into harmony 
with ethics and logic. 

So far we have followed the evolution of Plato’s philosophy as 
it may have been effected under the impulse of purely theoretical 
motives. We have now to consider what form was imposed on 
it by the more imperious exigencies of practical experience. 
Here again we find Plato taking up and continuing the work of 
Socrates, but on a vastly greater scale. There was, indeed, a kind 
of pre-established harmony between the expression of thought 
on the one hand and the increasing need for its application to 
life on the other. For the spread of public corruption had 
gone on pari passu with the development of philosophy. The 
teaching of Socrates was addressed to individuals, and dealt 
chiefly with private morality. On other points he was content 
to accept the law of the land and the established political con- 
stitution as sufficiently safe guides. He was not accustomed to 
see them defied or perverted into instruments of selfish 
aggrandisement ; nor, apparently, had the possibility of such a 
contingency occurred to him. Still less did he imagine that all 
social institutions then existing were radically wrong. Hence 
the personal virtues held a more important place in his system 
than the social virtues. His attacks were directed against 
slothfulness and self-indulgence, against the ignorant temerity 
which hurried some young men into politics before their educa- 
tion was finished, and the timidity or fastidiousness which pre- 
vented others from discharging the highest duties of citizenship. 
Nor, in accepting the popular religion of his time, had he any 
suspicion that its sanctions might be invoked on behalf of suc- 
cessful violence and fraud. We have already shown how dif- 
ferently Plato felt towards his age, and how much deeper as well 
as more shameless was the demoralisation with which he set 
himself to contend.* It must also be remembered how judicial 
proceedings had come to overshadow every other public interest ; 
and how the highest culture of the time had, at least in his 
eyes, become identified with the systematic perversion of truth 
and right. These considerations will explain why Greek philo- 
sophy, while moving on a higher plane, passed through the same 
orbit which had been previously described by Greek poetry. 





* Westminster Review for Oct. 1880. 
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Precisely as the lessons of moderation in Homer had been fol- 
lowed by the lessons of justice in Aschylus, precisely as the re- 
ligion which was a selfish traffic between gods and men, and had 
little to tell of a life beyond the grave, was replaced by the 
nobler faith in a divine guardianship of morality and a retribu- 
tive judgment after death, so also did_ the Socratic ethics and 
the Socratic theology lead on to a system which made justice the 
essence of morality and religion its everlasting consecration. 

Temperance and justice are very clearly distinguished in our 
minds. The one is mainly a self-regarding, the other mainly a 
social virtue. But it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
distinction was equally clear to Plato. He had learned from 
Socrates that all virtue is one. He found himself confronted by 
men who pointedly opposed interest to honour and expediency 
to fair-dealing, without making any secret of their preference 
for the former. Here, as elsewhere, he laboured to dissolve 
away the vulgar antithesis and to substitute for it a deeper one 
—the antithesis between real and apparent goods. He was 
quite ready to imagine the case of a man who might have to 
incur all sorts of suffering in the practice of justice even to the 
extent of infamy, torture and death ; but without denying that 
these were evils he held that to practise injustice with the 
accompaniment of worldly prosperity was a greater evil still. 
Nor would he have agreed with St. Paul that virtue is a bad 
calculation without the hope of a reward for it hereafter. His 
morality is absolutely independent of any extrinsic considerations. 
Nevertheless he holds that in our own interest we should do 
what is right ; and it never seems to have entered his thoughts 
that there could be any other motive for doing it. We have to 
explain how such a paradox was possible. 

Plato seems to have felt very strongly that all virtuous action 
tends towards a good exceeding in value any temporary sacrifice 
which it may involve ; and the accepted connotation of ethical 
terms went entirely along with this belief. But he could not 
see that a particular action might be good for the community at 
large and bad for the individual who performed it, not in a dif- 
ferent sense but in the very same sense, as involving a diminu- 
tion of his happiness. For from Plato’s abstract and generalizing 
point of view all good was homogeneous, and the welfare of 
the individual was absolutely identified with the welfare of the 
whole to which he belonged. As against those who made 
right dependent on might and erected self-indulgence into the 
law of life, Plato occupied an impregnable position. He showed 
that such principles made society impossible, and that without 
honour even a gang of thieves cannot hold together. He also 
saw that it is reason which brings each individual into relation 
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with the whole and enables him to understand his obligations 
towards it ; but at the same time he gave this reason a personal 
character which does not properly belong to it ; or, what comes 
to the same thing, he treated human beings as pure entia 
rationis, thus unwittingly removing the necessity for having any 
morality at all. On his assumption it would be absurd to 
break the law; but neither would there be any temptation to 
break it, nor would any unpleasant consequences follow on its 
violation. Plato speaks of injustice as an injury to the soul's 
health, and therefore as the greatest evil that can befall a human 
being, without observing that the inference involves a confusion 
of terms. For his argument requires that soul should mean 
both the whole of conscious life and the system of abstract 
notions through which we communicate and co-operate with our 
fellow-creatures. All crime isa serious disturbance to the latter, 
for it cannot without absurdity be made the foundation of a 
general rule ; but, apart from penal consequences, it does not 
impair, and may benefit the former. 

While Plato identified the individual with the community by 
slurring over the possible divergence’of their interests, he still 
further contributed to their logical corfusion by resolving the 
ego into a multitude of conflicting faculties and impulses sup- 
posed to represent the different classes of which a State is made 
up. His opponents held that justice and law emanate from the 
ruling power in the body politic; and they were brought to 
admit that supreme power is properly vested in the wisest and 
best citizens. Transferring these principles to the inner forum 
he maintained that a psychological aristocracy could only be 
established by giving reason a similar control over the animal 
passions, At first sight, this seemed to imply no more than a 
return to the standpoint of Socrates, or of Plato himself in the 
Protagoras. The man who indulges his desires within the 
limits prescribed by a regard for their safe satisfaction through 
his whole life, may be called temperate and reasonable, but he 
is not necessarily just. If, however, we identify the paramount 
authority within with the paramount authority without, we shall 
have to admit that there is a faculty of justice in the individual 
soul corresponding to the objective justice of political law; and 
since the supreme virtue is agreed on all hands to be reason, we 
must go a step further and admit that justice is reason, or that it 
1s reasonable to be just; and that by consequence the height 
of injustice is the height of folly. Moreover, this fallacious sub- 
stitution of justice for temperance was facilitated by the circum- 
stance that although the former virtue is not involved in the 
latter, the latter is to a very great extent involved in the former. 
Self-control by no means carries with it a respect for the rights 
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of others; but where such respect exists it necessitates a con- 
siderable amount of self-control. 

We trust that the steps of a difficult argument have been 
made clear by the foregoing analysis; and that the whole 
process has been shown to hinge on the ambiguous use of such 
notions as the individual and the community, of which the one 
is paradoxically construed as a plurality and the other as a 
unity ; justice, which is alternately taken in the sense of control 
exercised by the worthiest, control of passion in the general 
interest, control of our passions in the interest of others, and 
control of the same passions in our own interest ; and wisdom 
or reason, which sometimes means any kind of excellence ; some- 
times the excellence of a harmonious society, and sometimes the 
excellence of a well-balanced mind. ‘Thus out of self-regarding 
virtue social virtue is elicited, the whole process being ultimately 
conditioned by that identifying power which was at once the 
strength and the weakness of Plato's genius, 

Plato knew perfectly well that although rhetoricians and men 
of the world might be silenced, they could not be converted nor 
even convinced by such arguments as these. So far from 
thinking it possible to reason men into virtue, he has observed 
of those who are slaves to their senses that you must improve 
them before you can teach them the truth. And he felt that 
if the complete assimilation of the individual and the community 
was to become more than a mere logical formula, it must be 
effected by a radical reform in the training of the one and in the 
institutions of the other. Accordingly, he set himself to elaborate 
a scheme for the purpose, our knowledge of which is chiefly 
derived from his greatest work, the Republic. We have already 
made large use of the negative criticism scattered through that 
dialogue ; we have now to examine the positive teaching by 
which it was supplemented. 

Plato, like Socrates, makes religious instruction the basis 
of education. But where the master bad been content to set old 
beliefs on a new basis of demonstration, the disciple aimed at 
nothing less than their complete purification from irrational and 
immoral ingredients. He lays down two great principles, that 
God is good, and that he is true. Every story which is inconsis- 
tent with such a character must be rejected ; so also must every- 
thing in the poets which redounds to the discredit of the national 
heroes, together with everything tending in the remotest degree 
to make vice attractive or virtue repellent. It is evident that 
Plato, like Xenophanes, repudiated not only the scandalous 
details of popular mythology, but also the anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions which lay at its foundation ; although he did not think 
it advisable to state his unbelief with equal frankness. His own 
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theology was a sort of star-worship, and he proved the divinity 
of the heavenly bodies by an appeal to the uniformity of their 
movements. He further taught that the world was created by 
an absolutely good Being ; but we cannot be sure that this was 
more than a popular version of the theory which placed the 
abstract idea of good at the summit of the dialectic series. The 
truth is that there are two distinct types of religion, the one 
chiefly interested in the existence and attributes of God, the 
other chiefly interested in the destiny of the human soul. The 
former is best represented by Judaism, the latter by Buddhism. 
Plato belongs rather to the psychic than to the theistic type. 
The doctrine of immortality appears again and again in his 
dialogues, and one of the most beautiful among them is entirely 
devoted to proving it. He seems throughout to be conscious 
that he is arguing in favour of a paradox. Here at least there 
are no appeals to popular prejudice such as figure so largely in 
similar discussions among ourselves. The belief in immortality 
had long been stirring, but it had not taken deep root among the 
Ionian Greeks. We cannot even be sure that it was embraced 
as a consoling hope by any but the highest minds anywhere in 
Hellas, or by them for more than a brief period. It would be 
easy to maintain that this arose from some natural incongeniality 
to the Greek imagination in thoughts which drew it away from 
the world of sense and the delights of earthly life. But the 
explanation breaks down immediately when we attempt to verify 
it by a wider experience. No modern nation enjoys life so 
keenly as the French. Yet, quite apart from traditional dogmas, 
there is no nation that counts so many earnest supporters of 
the belief in a spiritual existence beyond the grave. Or, to 
take an individual example, it is just the keen relish which 
Mr. Browning’s Cleon has for every sort of enjoyment which 
makes him shrink back with horror from the thought of an- 
nihilation, and grasp at any promise of a happiness to be pro- 
longed through eternity. A closer examination is needed to show 
us by what causes the current of Greek thought was swayed. 
The great religious movement of the sixth and fifth centuries 
—chiefly represented for us by the names of Pythagoras, Auschy- 
lus, and Pindar—would in all probability have entirely won over 
the educated classes, and given definiteness to the half-articulate 
utterances of popular tradition, had it not been arrested prema- 
turely by the development of physical speculation. We have 
shown in a former article* that Greek philosophy in its earliest 
stages was entirely materialistic. It differed, indeed, from 
modern materialism in holding that the soul, or seat of conscious 





* Westminster Review for Jan. 1880, Art. * Early Greek Thought.” 
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life, is an entity distinct from the body ; but the distinction was 
one between a grosser and a finer matter, or else between a 
simpler and a more complex arrangement of the same matter, 
not between an extended and an indivisible substance. What- 
ever theories, then, were entertained with respect to the one 
would inevitably come to be entertained also with respect to the 
other. Now, with the exception of the Eleates, who denied the 
reality of change and separation altogether, every school agreed 
in teaching that all particular bodies are formed either by differ- 
entiation or by decomposition and recomposition out of the same 
primordial elements. From this it followed, as a natural conse- 
quence, that, although the whole mass of matter was eternal, 
each particular aggregate of matter must perish in order to 
release the elements required for the formation of new aggre- 
gates. It is obvious that, assuming the soul to be material, its 
immortality was irreconcilable with such a doctrine as this. A 
combination of four elements and two conflicting forces, such as 
Empedocles supposed the human mind to be, could not possibly 
outlast the organism in which it was enclosed ; and if Empedocles 
himself, by an inconsistency not uncommon with men of genius, 
refused to draw the only legitimate conclusion from his own prin- 
ciples, the discrepancy could not fail to force itself on his succes- 
sors. Still more fatal to the belief in a continuance of personal 
identity after death was the theory put forward by Diogenes of 
Apollonia, that there is really no personal identity even in life— 
that consciousness is only maintained by a perpetual inhala- 
tion of the vital air in which all reason resides. The soul very 
literally left the body with the last breath, and had a poor chance 
of holding together afterwards, especially, as the wits observed, if 
a high wind happened to be blowing at the time. 

It would appear that even in the Pythagorean school there had 
been a reaction against a doctrine which its founder had been 
the first to popularize in Hellas. ‘The Pythagoreans had always 
attributed great importance to the conceptions of harmony and 
numerical proportion ; and they soon came to think of the soul 
as a ratio which the different elements of the animal body bore 
to one another ; or as a musical concord resulting from the joint 
action of its various members, which might be compared to the 
strings of a lute. But 


“ When the lute is broken 
Sweet tones are remembered not.” 


And so, with the dissolution of our bodily organism, the music of 
consciousness would pass away for ever. Perhaps no form of 
psychology taught in the Greek schoois has approached nearer 
to modern thought than this. It was professed at Thebes by 
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two Pythagoreans, Cebes and Simmias, in the time of Plato. He 
rightly regarded them as formidable opponents, for they were 
ready to grant whatever he claimed for the soul in the way of 
immateriality and superiority to the body, while denying the 
possibility of its separate existence. We may so far anticipate 
the course of our exposition as to mention that the direct argu- 
ment by which he met them was a reference to the moving 
power of mind, and to the constraint exercised by reason over 
passionate impulse; characteristics which the analogy with a 
musical harmony failed to explain. But his chief reliance was 
on an order of considerations, the historical genesis of which we 
shall now proceed to trace. 

It was by that somewhat slow and circuitous process, the 
negation of a negation, that spiritualism was finally established. 
The shadows of doubt gathered still more thickly around futurity 
before another attempt could be made to remove them. For the 
scepticism of the Humanists and the ethical dialectic of Socrates, 
if they tended to weaken the dogmatic materialism of physical 
philosophy, were at first not more favourable to the new faith which 
that philosophy had suddenly eclipsed. For the one rejected 
every kind of supernaturalism, and the other did not attempt to 
go behind what had been directly revealed by the gods, or was 
discoverable from an examination of their handiwork. Never- 
theless, the new inquiries, with their exclusively subjective direc- 
tion, paved the way fora return to the religious development 
previously in progress. By leading men to think of mind as, 
above all, a principle of knowledge and deliberate action, they 
altogether freed it from those material associations which brought 
it under the laws of external Nature, where every finite existence 
was destined, sooner or later, to be reabsorbed and to disappear. 
The position was completely reversed when Nature was, as it 
were, brought up before the bar of Mind to have her constitution 
determined or her very existence denied by that supreme tribunal. 
If the subjective idealism of Protagoras and Gorgias made for 
spiritualism, so also did the teleological religion of Socrates. It 
was impossible to assert the priority and superiority of mind to 
matter more strongly than by teaching that a designing intelli- 
gence had created the whole visible universe for the exclusive 
enjoyment of man. ‘The infinite without was in its turn absorbed 
by the infinite within. Finally, the logical method of Socrates 
contained in itself the germs of a still subtler spiritualism which 
Plato now proceeded to work out. 

The dialectic theory, considered in its relation to physics, tended 
to substitute the study of uniformity for the study of mechanical 
causation. But the general conceptions established by science 
were a kind of soul in Nature; they were immaterial, they could 
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not be perceived by sense, and yet, remaining as they did un- 
changed in a world of change, they were far truer, far more real, 
than the phenomena to which they gave unity and definition. 
Now these self-existent ideas, being subjective in their origin, 
readily reacted on mind, and communicated to it fhose attributes 
of fixedness and eternal duration which had in truth been bor- 
rowed by them from Nature, not by Nature from them. Plato 
argued that the soul was in possession of ideas too pure to have 
been derived from the suggestions of sense, and therefore trace- 
able to the reminiscences of an ante-natal experience. But we 
can see that the reminiscence was all on the side of the ideas; 
it was they which betrayed their human origin by the birth- 
mark of abstraction and finality—betokening the limitation of 
man’s faculties and the interest of his desires—that still clung to 
them when from a temporary law of thought they were erected 
into an everlasting law of things. As Comte would say, Plato 
was taking out of his conceptions what he had first put into them 
himself. And if this consideration applies to all his reasonings 
on the subject of immortality, it applies especially to. what he 
regards as the most convincing demonstration of any. There is 
one idea, he tells us, with which the soul is inseparably and 
essentially associated—namely, the idea of life. Without this 
soul can no more be conceived than snow without cold or fire 
without heat ; nor can death approach it without involving a 
logical contradiction. To assume that the soul is separable 
from the body, and that life is inseparable from the soul, was 
certainly an expeditious method of proof. Toamodern, it would 
have the further disadvantage of proving too much. For, by 
parity of reasoning, every living thing must have an immortal 
soul, and every soul must have existed from all eternity. Plato 
frankly accepted both conclusions and even incorporated them 
with his ethical system. He looked on the lower animals as so 
many stages in a progressive degradation to which human beings 
had descended through their own violence or sensuality, but from 
which it was possible for them to return after a certain period of 
penitence and probation. At other times he describes a hell, a 
purgatory, and a heaven not unlike what we read of in Dante, 
without apparently being conscious of any inconsistency between 
the two representations. It was indeed an inconsistency such 
as we find in the highest order of intellects, the inconsistency 
of one who mediated between two worlds, between naturalistic 
metempsychosis on the one side, and ethical individualism on 
the other. 

Nor was it merely the immortality, it was the eternity of 
the soul that Plato taught. For him the expectation of a life 
beyond the grave was identified with the memory of an 
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ante-natal existence, and the two must stand or fall together. 
When Shelley’s shipwrecked mother exclaims to her child :— 


“ Alas! what is life, what is death, what are we 
That when the ship sinks we no longer may be! 
What! to see thee no more, and to feel thee no more, 
To be after life what we have been before!” 


Her despair is but the inverted image of Plato’s hope, the return 
to a purer state of being where knowledge will no longer be 
obscured by passing through the perturbing medium of sight and 
touch. Again, modern apologists for the injustice and misery of 
the present system* argue that its inequalities will be redressed 
ina future state. Plato conversely regarded the sufferings of 
good men as a retribution for former sin, or as the result of a 
forgotten choice. The authority of Pindar and of ancient 
tradition generally may have influenced his belief, but it had a 
deeper ground in the logic of a spiritualistic philosophy. The 
dualism of soul and body is only one form of his fundamental 
antithesis between the changeless essence and the transitory 
manifestations of existence. A pantheism like Spinoza’s was the 
natural outcome of such a system ; but his practical genius or 
his ardent imagination kept Plato from carrying it so far. Nor 
in the interests of progress was the result to be regretted ; for 
theology had to pass through one more phase before the term of 
its beneficent activity could be reached. Ethical conceptions 
gained a new significance in the blended light of mythology and 
metaphysics ; those who made it their trade to pervert justice at 
its fountain-head might still tremble before the terrors of a super- 
natural tribunal ; or if Plato could not regenerate the life of his 
own people he could foretell what was to be the common faith 
of Europe in another thousand years; and memory, if not 
hope, is the richer for those magnificent visions where he has 
projected the eternal conflict between good and evil into the 
2 and darkness by which our lives are shut in on every 
side. 

Plato had begun by condemning poetry only in so far as it 
was inconsistent with true religion and morality. At last, with 
his usual propensity to generalize, he condemned it and, by im- 


plication, every imitative art gud art, as a delusion and a sham, - 


twice removed from the truth of things because a copy of the 
phenomena which are themselves unreal representations of an 
archetypal idea. His iconoclasm may remind us of other ethical 
theologians both before and after, whether Hebrew, Moslem, or 





* “Un monde qui est l’injustice méme.”—Ernest Renan: L’Zylise 
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Puritan. If he does not share their fanatical hatred for plastic 
and pictorial representations, it is only because works of that 
class, besides being of a chaster character, exercised far less 
power over the Greek imagination than epic and dramatic poetry. 
Moreover, the tales of the poets were, according to Plato, the 
worst lies of any, since they were believed to be true; whereas 
statues and pictures differed too obviously from their originals 
for any such illusion to be produced in their case. Like the 
Puritans, again, Plato sanctioned the use of religious hymns, with 
the accompaniment of music in its simplest and most elevated 
forms. Like them, also, he would have approved of literary 
fiction when it was employed for edifying purposes. Works 
like the Faery Queen, Paradise Lost, and the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, would have been his favourites in English literature ; and 
he might have extended the same indulgence to fictions of the 
Edgeworthian type, where the virtuous characters always come 
off best in the end. 

The reformed system of education was to be not only moral 
and religious but also severely scientific. The place given to 
mathematics as the foundation of a right intellectual training is 
most remarkable, and shows how truly Plato apprehended the 
conditions under which knowledge is acquired and enlarged. 
Here, as in other respects, he is, more even than Aristotle, the 
precursor of Auguste Comte. He arranges the mathematical 
sciences, so far as they then existed, in their logical order ; and 
his remarks on the most general ideas suggested by astronomy 
read like a divination of rational mechanics. That a recommen- 
dation of such studies should be put into the mouth of Socrates 
is a striking incongruity. The older Plato grew the farther he 
seems to have advanced from the humanist to the naturalistic 
point of view ; and, had he been willing to confess it, Hippias 
and Prodicus were the teachers with whom he finally found him- 
self most in sympathy. 

Macaulay has spoken as if the Platonic philosophy was totally 
unrelated to the material wants of men. This, however, is a mis- 
take. It is true that in the Republic science is not regarded as 
an instrument for heaping up fresh luxuries, or for curing the 
diseases which luxury breeds; but only because its purpose is 
held to be the discovery of those conditions under which a 
healthy, happy, and virtuous race can best be reared. The art 
of the true statesman is to weave the web of life with perfect 
skill, to bring together those couples from whose union the 
noblest progeay shall issue ; and it is only by mastering the laws 
of the physical universe that this art can be acquired. Plato 
knew no natural Jaws but those of mathematics and astronomy ; 
consequently, he set far too much store on the times and seasons 
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at which bride and bridegroom were to meet, and on the nume- 
rical ratios by which they were supposed to be determined. He 
even tells us about a mysterious formula for discovering the 
nuptial number, by which the ingenuity of commentators 
has been considerably exercised. The true laws of marriage 
among a civilised people have remained wrapped in still more 
impenetrable darkness. Whatever may be the best solution it 
can hardly fail to differ in many respects from our present 
customs. It cannot be right that the most important act in 
the life of a human being should be determined by social ambi- 
tion, by avarice, by vanity, by pique, or by accident—in a word, 
by the most contemptible impulses of which human nature is 
susceptible ; nor is it to be expected that sexual selection will 
always necessitate the employment of insincerity, adulation, and 
bribery by one of the parties concerned, while fostering in the 
other credulity, egoism, jealousy, capriciousness, and petty 
tyranny—the very qualities which a wise training would have 
for its object to root out.* 

It seems difficult to reconcile views about marriage involving 
a recognition of the fact that mental’ and moral qualities are 
hereditarily transmitted with the belief in metempsychosis 
elsewhere professed by Plato. But perhaps his adhesion to the 
latter doctrine is not to be taken very seriously. In imitation 
of the objective world, whose essential truth is half hidden and 
half disclosed by its phenomenal manifestations, he loves to pre- 
sent his speculative teaching under a mythical disguise ; and so 
he may have chosen the old doctrine of transmigration as an apt 
expression for the unity and continuity of life. And, at worst, 
he would not be guilty of any greater inconsistency than those 
modern philosophers who, while they admit that mental qualities 
are inherited, hold each individual soul to be a separate and 
independent creation. 

The rules for breeding and education set forth in the Republic 
are not intended for the whole community, but only for the 
tuling minority. It was by the corruption of the higher classes 
that Plato was most distressed, and the salvation of the State 
depended, according to him, on their reformation. This leads 
us on to his scheme for the reconstitution of society. It is inti- 
mately connected with his method of logical definition and 
classification. He shows with great force that the collective 
action of human beings is conditioned by the division of labour, 
and argues from this that every individual ought, in the interest 
of the whole, to be restricted to a single occupation. Therefore 
the industrial classes, who form the bulk of the population, are 





* Cp. Lysis, 210 E. Jowett, I. p. 54. 
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to be excluded both from military service and from political 
power. The Peloponnesian War had led toa general substitution 
of professional soldiers for the old levies of untrained citizens in 
Greek warfare. Plato was deeply impressed by the dangers as 
well as by the advantages of this revolution. That each pro- 
fession should be exercised only by persons trained for it, suited 
his notions alike as a logician, a teacher, and a practical reformer. 
But he saw that mercenary fighters might use their power to 
oppress and plunder the defenceless citizens, or to establish a 
military despotism. And, holding that government should in 
like manner be exercised only by functionaries naturally fitted 
and expressly trained for the work, he saw equally that a 
privileged class would be tempted to abuse their position in order 
to fill their pockets and to gratify their passions. He proposed 
to provide against these dangers, first by the new system of 
education already described, and secondly by pushing the division 
ef labour to its logical conclusion. That they might the better 
attend to their specific duties the defenders and the rulers of the 
State were not to practise the art of money-making ; in other 
words, they were not to possess any property of their own, but 
were to be supported by the labour of the industrial classes. 
Furthermore, that they need not quarrel among themselves, he 
proposed that every private interest should be eliminated from 
their lives, and that they should, asa class, be united by the 
closest bonds of family affection. This purpose was to be effected 
by the abolition of marriage and of domesticity. The couples 
chosen for breeding were to be separated when the object of 
their union had been attained ; children were to be taken from 
their mothers immediately after birth and brought up at the 
expense and under the supervision of the State. Sickly and de- 
formed infants were to be destroyed. Those who fell short of 
the aristocratic standard were to be degraded and their places 
filled up by the exceptionally gifted offspring of low-class parents. 
Members of the military and governing caste were to addres 
each other according to the kinship which might possibly exist 
between them. In the absence of home-employments, women 
were to be, so far as possible, assimilated to men ; to pass through 
the same bodily and mental training; to be enrolled in the 
army ; and, if they showed the necessary capacity, to discharge 
the highest political functions. In this practical dialectic the 
identifying no less than the differentiating power of logic is dis 
played, and displayed also in defiance of common ideas, as in the 
modern classifications of zoology and botany. Plato introduces 
distinctions where they did not before exist, and annuls those 
which were already recognized. The sexes were to be assimilated, 
political life was to be identified with family life, and the whole 
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community was to present an exact parallel with the individual 
soul. The ruling committee corresponded to reason, the army 
to passionate spirit, and the industrial classes to the animal 
desires ; and each in its perfect constitution represented one 
of the cardinal virtues as reinterpreted by Plato. Wisdom 
belonged to the ruling part, courage to the intermediate 
executive power, and temperance or obedience to the organs of 
material existence ; while justice meant the general harmony 
resulting from the fulfilment of their appropriate functions by all. 
We may add that the whole State reproduced the Greek family 
ina much deeper sense than Plato himself was aware of. For 
his aristocracy represents the man, whose virtue, in the words of 
Gorgias, was to “ administer the State,” and his industrial class 
takes the place of the woman, whose duty was “to order her 
house and keep what is indoors and obey her husband.”* 

Such was the celebrated scheme by which Plato proposed to 
regenerate mankind. We have already taken occasion to show 
how it was connected with his ethical and dialectical philosophy. 
We have now to consider in what relation it stands to the 
political experience of his own and other times, as well as to the 
revolutionary proposals of other speculative reformers. 

According to Hegel, the Platonic polity, so far from being an 
impracticable dream, had already found its realization in Greek 
life, and did but give a purer expression to the constitutive prin- 
ciple of every ancient commonwealth. There are, he tells us, 
three stages in the moral development of mankind. ‘The first is 
purely objective. It represents a régime where rules of conduct 
are entirely imposed from without; they are, as it were, 

i bodied in the framework of society ; they rest, not on reason 
and conscience, but on authority and tradition; they will not 
suffer themselves to be questioned, for, being unproved, a doubt 
would be fatal to their very existence. Here the individual is 
completely sacrificed to the State; but in the second or sub- 
jective stage he breaks loose, asserting the right of his private 
judgment and will as against the established order of things. 
This revolution was, still according to Hegel, begun by the 
Sophists and Socrates. It proved altogether incompatible with 
the spirit of Greek civilization, which it ended by shattering to 
pieces. The subjective principle found an appropriate expression 
in Christianity, which attributes an infinite importance to the 
individual soul; and it appears also in the political philosophy 
of Rousseau. We may observe that it corresponds very nearly to 
what Auguste Comte meant by the metaphysical period. The 
modern State reconciles both principles, allowing the individual 
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his full development and at the same time incorporating him with 
a larger whole where for the first time he finds his own reason 
fully realized. Now, Hegel looks on the Platonic republic as a 
reaction against the subjective individualism, the right of private 
judgment, the self-seeking impulse, or whatever else it is to be 
called, which was fast eating into the heart of Greek civilization. 
To counteract this fatal tendency, Plato goes back to the con- 
stitutive principle of Greek society—that is to say, the omni- 
potence, or, in Benthamite parlance, omnicompetence, of the 
State ; exhibiting it in ideal perfection as the suppression of 
individual liberty under every form, more especially the funda- 
mental forms of property, marriage, and domestic life. 

It seems to us that Hegel, in his anxiety to crush every histo- 
rical process into the narrow symmetry of a favourite metaphysi- 
cal formula, has confounded several entirely distinct conceptions 
under the common name of subjectivity. First, there is the 
right of private judgment, the claim of each individual to have a 
voice in the affairs of the State and the free management of his 
own personal concerns. But this, so far from being modern, is 
one of the oldest customs of the Aryan race, and perhaps, could 
we look back to the oldest history of other races now despotically 
governed, we should find it prevailing among them also. It 
was no new nor unheard-of privilege that Rousseau vindicated 
for the peoples of his own time, but their ancient birthright, taken 
from them by the growth of a centralized military system, just 
as it had been formerly taken from the city communities of the 
Greco-Roman world. In this respect Plato goes against the 
whole spirit of his country, and no period of its development, not 
even the age of Homer, would have satisfied him. We have 
next the disposition of individuals no longer to interfere in mak- 
ing the law, but to override it, or to bend it into an instrument 
for their own purposes. Doubtless there existed such a tendency 
in Plato’s time, and his polity was very largely designed to hold 
it in check. But such unprincipled ambition was nothing new 
in Greece, however the mode of its manifestations might vary. 
What had formerly been seized by armed violence was now 
sought after with the more subtle weapons of rhetorical skill, just 
as at the present moment, among these same Greeks, it is the prize 
of parliamentary intrigue. The Cretan and Spartan institutions 
may very possibly have been designed with a view to checking 
this spirit of selfish lawlessness, by reducing private interests to a 
minimum ; and Plato most certainly had them in his mind 
when he pushed the same method still further ; but those insti- 
tutions were not types of Hellenism as a whole, they only repre- 
sented one, and that a very abnormal, side of it. Plato borrowed 
some elements from this quarter, but, as we shall presently show, 
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incorporated them with others of a widely different character. 
Sparta was, indeed, on any high theory of government, not a 
State at all, but a robber-clan established among a plundered 
population whom they never tried or cared to conciliate. How 
little weight her rulers attributed to the interests of the State as 
such was well exhibited during the Peloponnesian War, when 
political advantages of the utmost importance were surrendered 
in deference to the noble families whose kinsmen had been cap- 
tured at Sphacteria, and whose sole object was to rescue them 
from the fate with which they were threatened by the Athenians 
as a means of extorting concessions—conduct with which the 
refusal of Rome to ransom the soldiers who had surrendered at 
Cann may be instructively contrasted. We have next to con- 
sider a form of individualism directly opposed in character to 
those already specified. It is the complete withdrawal from 
public affairs for the sake of attending exclusively to one’s 
private duties or pleasures. Such individualism is the character- 
istic weakness of conservatives, who are, by their very nature, 
the party of timidity and quiescence. To them was addressed 
the exhortation of Cato, capessenda est respublica. The two 
other forms of which we have spoken are, on the contrary, 
diseases of liberalism. We see them exemplified when the 
leaders of a parity are harassed by the perpetual criticism of 
their professed supporters ; or, again, when an election is lost 
because the votes of the Liberal electors are divided among 
several candidates. But when a party—generally the Conserva- 
tive party—loses an election because its voters will not go to the 
poll, that is owing to the lazy individualism which shuns political 
contests altogether. It was of this disease that the public life 
of Athens really perished; and so far Hegel is on the right 
track ; but although its action was more obviously and imme- 
diately fatal in antiquity, we are by no means safe from a repeti- 
tion of the same experience in modern society. Nor can it be 
said that Plato reacted against an evil which, in his eyes, was an 
evil only when it deprived a very few properly-qualified persons 
of political supremacy. With regard to all others he proposed to 
sanction and systematize what was already becoming a common 
custom—namely, entire withdrawal from the administration of 
affairs in peace and war. Hegel seems to forget that it is only a 
single class, and that the smallest, in Plato’s republic which is 
not allowed to have any private interests ; while the industrial 
classes, necessarily forming a large majority of the whole popula- 
tion, are not only suffered to retain their property and their 
families, but are altogether thrown back for mental occupation 
on the interests arising out of these. The resulting state of 
things would have found its best parallel, not in old Greek city 
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life, but in modern Europe, as it was between the Reformation 
and the French Revolution. 

The three forms of individualism already enumerated do not 
exhaust the general conception of subjectivity. According to 
Hegel, if we understand him aright, the most important aspect 
of the principle in question would be the philosophical side, the 
return of thought on itself already latent in physical speculation, 
proclaimed by the Sophists as an all-dissolving scepticism, and 
worked up into a theory of life by Socrates, That there was 
such a movement is, of course, certain; but that it contributed 
perceptibly to the decay of old Greek morality, or that it was 
essentially opposed to the old Greek spirit, cannot, we think, be 
truly asserted. What has been already observed of political liberty 
and of political unscrupulousness may be repeated of intellec- 
tual inquisitiveness, rationalism, scepticism, or by whatever name 
the tendency in question is to be called—it always was, and still 
is, essentially characteristic of the Greek race. It may very pos- 
sibly have been a source of political disintegration at all times, 
but that it became so to a greater extent after assuming the 
form of systematic speculation has never been proved. If the 
study of science, or the passion for intellectual gymnastics, drew 
men away from the duties of public life, it was simply as one 
more private interest among many, just like feasting, or love- 
making, or travelling, or poetry, or any other of the occupations 
in which a wealthy Greek delighted; not from any intrinsic 
incompatibility with the duties of a statesman or a soldier. So 
far, indeed, was this from being true, that liberal studies, even of 
the abstrusest order, were pursued with every advantage to their 
patriotic energy by such citizens as Zeno, Melissus, Empedocles, 
and, above all, by Pericles. If Socrates stood aloof from public 
business it was that he might have more leisure to train others 
for its proper performance ; and he himself, when called upon to 
serve the State, proved fully equal to the emergency. As for 
the Sophists, it is well known that their profession was to give 
young men the sort of education which would enable them to 
fill the highest political offices with honour and advantage. It 
is true that such a special preparation would end by throwing 
increased difficulties in the way of a career which it was origi- 
nally intended to facilitate, by raising the standard of technical 
proficiency in statesmanship ; and that many possible aspirants 
would, in consequence, be driven back on less arduous pursuits 
But Plato was so far from opposing this specialisation that he 
wished to carry it much farther, and to make government the 
exclusive business of a small class who were to be physiologically 
selected and to receive an education far more elaborate than any 
that the Sophists could give. If, however, we consider Plato 
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not as the constructor of a new constitution but in relation to the 
politics of his own time, we must admit that his whole influence 
was used to set public affairs in a hateful and contemptible light. 
So far, therefore, as philosophy was represented by him, it must 
count for a disintegrating force. But in just the same degree 
we are precluded from assimilating his idea of a State to the old 
Hellenic model. We must rather say, what he himself would 
have said, that it never was realized anywhere ; although, as we 
shall presently see, a certain approach to it was made in the 
Middle Ages. Once more, looking at the whole current of 
Greek philosophy, and especially the philosophy of mind, are we 
entitled to say that it encouraged, if it did not create, those other 
forms of individualism already defined as mutinous criticism on 
the part of the people and selfish ambition on the part of its 
chiefs? Some historians have maintained that there was such a 
connexion operating, if not directly, at least through a chain of 
intermediate causes. Free thought destroyed religion, with 
religion fell morality, and with morality whatever restraints had 
hitherto kept anarchic tendencies of every description within 
bounds. These are interesting reflections; but they do not con- 
cern us here, for the issue raised by Hegel is entirely different. 
It matters nothing to him that Socrates was a staunch defender 
of supernaturalism and of the received morality. The essential 
antithesis is between the Socratic introspection and the Socratic 
dialectics on the one side, and the unquestioned authority of 
ancient institutions on the other. If this be what Hegel means, 
we must once more record our dissent. We cannot admit that 
the philosophy of subjectivity, so interpreted, was a decomposing 
ferment ; nor that the spirit of Plato’s republic was, in any case, 
a protest against it. The Delphic precept, “ Know thyself,’ meant 
in the mouth of Socrates: Let every man find out what work he 
is best fitted for, and stick to that, without meddling in matters 
for which he is not qualified. The Socratic dialectic meant: Let 
the whole field of knowledge be similarly studied ; let our ideas 
on all subjects be so systematized that we shall be able to discover 
at a moment’s notice the bearing of any one of them on any of 
the others, or on any new question brought up for decision. 
Surely nothing could well be less individualistic in a bad sense, 
less anti-social, less anarchic than this. Nor does Plato oppose, 
he generalizes his master’s principles; he works out the psycho- 
logy and dialectic of the whole state; and if tie members of 
his governing class are not permitted to have any separate 
interests in their individual capacity, each individual soul is 
exalted to the highest dignity by having the community 
reorganized on the model of its own internal economy. 
There are no violent peripeteias in this great drama of thought, 
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but everywhere harmony, continuity and gradual develop. 
ment. 

We have entered at some length into Hegel’s theory of the 
Republic because it seems to embody a misleading conception 
not only of Greek politics but also of the most important attempt 
at a social reformation ever made by one man in the history of 
philosophy. Thought would be much less worth studying if it 
only reproduced the abstract form of a very limited experience, 
instead of analysing and recombining the elements of which that 
experience is composed, And our faith in the power of conscious 
efforts towards improvement will very much depend on which 
side of the alternative we accept. 

Zeller, while taking a much wider view than Hegel, still 
assumes that Plato’s reforms, so far as they were suggested 
by experience, were simply an adaptation of Dorian practices. 
He certainly succeeds in showing that private property, marriage, 
education, individual liberty and personal morality were sub- 
jected, at least in Sparta, to many restrictions resembling those 
imposed in the Platonic state. And Plato himself, by treating 
the Spartan system as the first form of degeneration from his 
own ideal, seems to indicate that this of all existing polities made 
the nearest approach to it. The declarations of the Z’imeus* 
are, however, much more distinct, and according to them it was 
in the caste-divisions of Egypt that he found the nearest parallel 
to his own scheme of social reorganization. There, too, the priests 
or wise men came first, and after them the warriors, while the 
different branches of industry were separated from one another 
by rigid demarcations. He may also have been struck by that 
free admission of women to employments elsewhere filled exclu- 
sively by men which so surprised Herodotus from his inability to 
discern its real cause—the more advanced differentiation of 
Egyptian as compared with Greek society. 

But a profounder analysis of experience is necessary before we 
can come to the real roots of Plato’s scheme. It must be remem- 
bered that our philosopher was a revolutionist of the most 
thorough-going description, that he objected not to this or that 
constitution of his time but to all existing constitutions what- 
ever. Now every great revolutionary movement, if in some 
respects an advance and an evolution, is in other respects a retro- 
gression and a dissolution. When the most complex forms ot 
political association are broken up the older or subordinate forms 
suddenly acquire new life and meaning. What is true of 
practice is true also of speculation. Having broken away from 
the most advanced civilization Plato was thrown back on the 
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spontaneous organization of industry, on the army, the school, the 
family, the savage tribe, and even the herd of cattle, for types of 
social union. It was by taking some hints from each of these 
minor aggregates that he succeeded in building up his ideal 
polity, which, notwithstanding its supposed simplicity and con- 
sistency, is one of the most heterogeneous ever framed. The prin- 
ciples on which it rests are not really carried out to their logical 
consequences ; they interfere with and supplement one another. 
The restriction of political power to a single class is avowedly 
based on the necessity for a division of labour. One man, we are 
told, can only do one thing well. But Plato should have seen 
that the producer is not for that reason to be made a monopolist, 
and that, to borrow his own favourite example, shoes are 
properly manufactured because the shoemaker is kept in order 
by the competition of his rivals and by the freedom of the 
consumer to purchase wherever he pleases. Athenian democracy, 
so far from contradicting the lessons of political economy, was 
in truth their logical application to government. The people did 
not really govern themselves nor do they in any modern 
democracy, but they listened to different proposals, just as they 
might choose among different articles in a shop or different 
tenders for building a house, accepted the most suitable, and then 
left it to be carried out by their trusted agents. Again, Plato 
is false to his own rule when he selects his philosophic governors 
out of the military caste. If the same individual can be a warrior 
in his youth and an administrator in his riper years, one man ~ 
can do two things well though not at the same time. If the same 
person can be born with the qualifications both of a soldier and 
of a politician, and can be fitted by education for eaeh calling 
in succession, surely a much greater number can combine the 
functions of a manual labourer with those of an elector. What 
prevented Plato from perceiving this obvious parrallel was the 
tradition of the paterfamilias who had always been a warrior in 
his youth, and a commendable anxiety to keep the army closely 
connected with the civil power. The analogies of domestic life 
have also a great deal to do with his proposed community of 
women and children. Instead of undervaluing the family 
affections he immensely overvalued them, as is shown by his 
supposition that the bonds of consanguinity would prevent dis- 
sensions from arising among his warriors. He should have 
known that many a home is the scene of constant wrangling, 
and that quarrels between kinsfolk are the bitterest of any. 
Then, looking on the State as a great school, Plato imagined that 
the obedience, docility and credulity of young scholars could be 
kept up through a lifetime, that full-grown citizens would 
swallow the absurdest inventions, and that middle-aged officers 
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could be sent into retirement for several years to study dialectic. 
To suppose that statesmen must necessarily be formed by the 
discipline in question is another scholastic trait. The profes- 
sional teacher attributes far more practical importance to his 
abstruser lessons than they really possess. He is not content to 
wait for the indirect influence which they may exert at some 
remote period and in combination with forces of perhaps a widely 
different character. He looks for immediate and telling results. 
He imagines that the highest truth must have a mysterious 
power of transforming all things into its own likeness, or at least 
of making its learners more capable than other men of doing the 
world’s work. Here also Plato, instead of being too logical, was 
not logical enough. By following out the laws of economy as 
applied to mental labour he might have arrived at the separa- 
tion of the spiritual and temporal powers, and thus anticipated 
the best established social doctrine of our time. 

With regard to the propagation of the race, Plato’s methods 
are avowedly borrowed from those practised by bird-fanciers, 
horse-trainers, and cattle-breeders. It had long been a Greek 
custom to compare the people to a flock of sheep and their ruler 
to a shepherd, phrases which still survive in ecclesiastical par- 
lance. Socrates habitually employed the same simile in his 
political discussions, and the rhetoricians used it as a justification 
of the governors who enriched themselves at the expense of those 
committed to their charge. Plato twisted the argument out of 
their hands and showed that the shepherd, as such, studies nothing 
but the good of his sheep. He failed to perceive that the 
parallel could not be carried out in every detail, and that, quite 
apart from more elevated considerations, the system which 
secures a healthy progeny in the one case cannot be transferred 
to creatures possessing a vastly more complex and delicate 
organization. The destruction of sickly and deformed children 
could only be justified on the hypothesis that none but physical 
qualities were of any value to the community. Our philosopher 
forgets his own distinction between soul and body just when he 
most needed to remember it. 

The position assigned to women by Plato may perhaps have 
seemed to his contemporaries the most paradoxical of all his 
projects, and it has been observed that here he is in advance 
even of our own age. But a true conclusion may be deduced 
from faise premisses, and Plato’s conclusion is not even identical 
with that reached on other grounds by the modern advocates 
of women’s rights or rather of their equitable claims. The author 
of the Republic detested democracy, and the enfranchisement 
of women is now demanded as a part of the general democratic 
programme. It is an axiom, at least with liberals, that no class 
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will have its interests properly attended to which is left without 
a voice in the election of parliamentary representatives ; and the 
interests of the sexes are not more obviously identical than those 
of producers and consumers, or of capitalists and labourers. 
Another democratic principle is that individuals are, as a rule, 
the best judges of what occupation they are fit for; and as a con- 
sequence of this it is farther demanded that women should be 
admitted to every employment on equal terms with men, leaving 
competition to decide in each instance whether they are suited 
for it or not. Their continued exclusion from the military pro- 
fession would be an exception more apparent than real, because, 
like the majority of the male sex, they are physically disqualified 
for it. Now, the profession of arms is the very one for which 
Plato proposes to destine the daughters of his aristocratic caste, 
without the least intention of consulting their wishes on the 
subject. He is perfectly aware that his own principle of differen- 
tiation will be quoted against him, but he turns the difficulty in 
avery dexterous manner. He contends that the difference of the 
sexes, so far as strength and intelligence are concerned, is one 
not of kind but of degree ; for women‘are not distinguished from 
men by the possession of any special aptitude, none of them 
being able to do anything which some men cannot do better. 
Granting the truth of this rather unflattering assumption, the 
inference drawn from it will still remain economically unsound. 
The division of labour requires that each task should be per- 
formed not by those who are absolutely, but by those who are 
relatively, best fitted for it. In many cases we must be content 
with work falling short of the highest attainable standard, that 
the time and abilities of the best workmen may be exclusively 
devoted to functions for which they alone are competent. Even 
if women could be trained to fight it does not follow that their 
energies might not be more advantageously expended in another 
direction. Here again Plato improperly reasons from low to high 
forms of association. He appeals to the doubtful example of 
nomadic tribes, whose women took part in the defence of the 
camps, and to the fighting power possessed by the females of pre- 
datory animals. In truth, the elimination of home life left his 
women without any employment peculiar to themselves, and so, 
not to leave them completely idle, they were drafted into the 
army, more with the hope of imposing on the enemy by an 
Increase of its apparent strength than for the sake of any real 
service which they were expected to perform. When Plato pro- 
poses that women of proved ability should be admitted to the 
highest political offices, he is far more in sympathy with modern 
teformers; and his freedom from prejudice is all the more 
remarkable when we consider that no Greek lady (except, perhaps, 
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Artemisia) is known to have ever displayed a talent for govern- 
ment, although feminine interference in politics was common 
enough at Sparta ; and that personally his feeling towards women 
was unsympathetic if not contemptuous.* Stull we must not 
exaggerate the importance of his concession. The Platonic 
polity was, after all, a family rather than a true State, and that 
women should be allowed a share in the regulation of marriage 
and in the nurture of children was only giving them back with 
one hand what had been taken away with the other. Already 
among ourselves women have a voice in educational matters, 
and, were marriage brought under State control, few would 
doubt the propriety of making them eligible to the new Boards 
which would be charged with its supervision. 

The foregoing analysis will enable us to appreciate the true 
significance of the resemblance pointed out by Zellert between 
the Platonic republic and the organization of medizval society. 
The importance given to religious and moral training, the 
predominance of the priesthood, the sharp distinction drawn 
between the military caste and the industrial population, the 
exclusion of the latter from political power, the partial abolition 
of marriage and property, and, it might be added, the high 
position enjoyed by women as regents, chatelaines, abbesses, and 
sometimes even as warriors or professors, are all innovations 
more in the spirit of Plato than in the spirit of Pericles. Three 
converging influences united to bring about this extraordinary 
verification of a philosophical ideal. The profound spiritual 
revolution effected by Greek thought was taken up and con- 
tinued by Catholicism, and unconsciously guided to the same 
practical conclusions the teaching which it had in great part 
originally inspired. Social differentiation went on at the same 
time, and Jed to the political consequences logically deduced 
from it by Plato. And the barbarian conquest of Rome brought 
in its train some of those more primitive habits on which his 
breach with civilization had equally thrown him back. Thus the 
coincidence is due in one direction to causal agency, in another 
to speculative insight, and in a third to parallelism of effects, 
independent of each other but arising out of analogous con- 
ditions. 

If now we proceed to compare the Republic with more recent 
schemes having also for their object the identification of public 
with private interest, nothing, at first sight, seems to resemble it 
so closely as the theories of modern Communism, especially those 





* He mentions as one of the worst effects of a democracy that it made them 
assume airs of equality with men. Republic, 563 B. cp. 549 E. Timaus, 
90 E, It is to be feared that Plato regarded woman as the missing link. 

T In his Vortrage und Athandlungen, first series, p. 68. 
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which advocate the abolition not only of private property but 
also of marriage. The similarity, however, is merely superficial 
and coversa radical divergence. For, to begin with, the Platonic 
polity is not a system of Communism at all in our sense of the 
word. Itis not that the members of the ruling caste are to 
throw their property into acommon fund ; neither as individuals 
nor as a class do they possess any property whatever. Their 
wants are provided for by the industrial classes, who apparently 
continue to live under the old system of particularism. What 
Plato had in view was not to increase the sum of individual 
enjoyments by enforcing an equal division of their material 
means, but to eliminate individualism altogether, and thus give 
human feeling the absolute generality which he so much admired 
in abstract ideas. On the other hand, unless we are mistaken, 
modern Communism has no objection to private property as such, 
could it remain divided either with absolute equality or in strict 
proportion to the wants of its holders; but only as the inevitable 
cause of inequalities which advancing civilization seems to aggra- 
vate rather than to redress. So also with marriage ; the modern 
assailants of that institution object to it as a restraint on the 
freedom of individual passion, which, according to them, would 
secure the maximum of pleasure by perpetually varying its 
objects. Plato would have looked on such reasonings as a parody 
and perversion of his own doctrine, as in very truth, what some 
of them have professed to be, pleas for the rehabilitation of the 
flesh in its original supremacy over the spirit, and therefore the 
direct opposite of a system which sought to spiritualize by genera 
lizing the interests of life. Aud so, when in the Laws he gives his 
Communistic principles their complete logical development by 
extending them to the whole population, he is careful to preserve 
their philosophical character as the absorption of individual in 
social existence.* 

The parentage of the two ideas will further elucidate their 
essentially heterogeneous character. For modern Communism 
is an outgrowth of the democratic tendencies which Plato 
detested, and as such had its counterpart in ancient Athens, if 
we may trust the Ecclésiazuse of Aristophanes, where also it is 
associated with unbridled licentiousness. Plato, on the contrary, 
seems to have received the first suggestion of his Communism 
from the Pythagorean and aristocratic confraternities of Southern 
Italy, where the principle that friends have all things in 
common was an accepted maxim. 

If Plato stands at the very antipodes of Fourier and St. Simon, 
he is connected by a real relationship with those thinkers who, 





* Laws, 739 B. Jowett, V. p. 311. 
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like Auguste Comte and Mr. Herbert Spencer, have based their 
social systems on a wide survey of physical science and human 
history. It is even probable that his ideas have exercised a 
decided though not a direct influence on the two writers whom 
we have named. For Comte avowedly took many of his pro- 
posed reforms from the organization of medizval Catholicism, 
which was a translation of philosophy into dogma and discipline, 
just as Positivism is a re-translation of theology into the human 
thought from which it sprang. And Mr. Spencer’s system, 
while it seems to be the direct antithesis of Plato’s, might claim 
kindred with it through the principle of differentiation and 
integration, which, after passing from Greek thought into political 
economy and physiology, has been restored by our illustrious 
countryman to something more than its original generality. It 
isalso to be observed that the application of very abstract truths 
to political science needs to be most jealously guarded, since 
their elasticity increases in direct proportion to their width, 
When one thinker argues from the law of increasing specializa- 
tion to a vast extension of governmental interference with per- 
sonal liberty, and another thinker to its restriction within the 
narrowest possible limits, it seems time to consider whether 
experience aud expediency are not, after all, the safest guides to 
trust. 

The social studies through which we have accompanied Plato 
seem to have reacted on his more abstract speculations, and to 
have largely modified the extreme opposition in which these had 
formerly stood to current notions, whether of a popular or a 
philosophical character. The change first becomes perceptible 
in his theory of Ideas, This is a subject on which, for the sake 
of greater clearness, we have hitherto refrained from entering ; 
and that we should have succeeded in avoiding it so long would 
seem to prove that the doctrine in question forms a much less 
important part of his philosophy than is commonly imagined. 
Perhaps, as some think, it was not an original invention of his 
own but was borrowed froin the Megarian school; and the 
mythical connexion in which it frequently figures makes us 
doubtful how far he ever thoroughly accepted it. The theory is, 
that to every abstract name or conception of the mind there 
corresponds an objective entity possessing a separate existence 
quite distinct from that of the scattered particulars by which it 
is exemplified to our senses or to our imagination. Just as the 
Heracleitean flux represented the confusion of which Socrates 
convicted his interlocutors, so also did these Ideas represent the 
definitions by which he sought to bring method and certainty 
into their opinions, It may be that, as Grote suggests, Plato 
adopted this hypothesis in order to escape from the difficulty of 
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defining common notions in a satisfactory manner. It is cer- 
tain that his earliest dialogues seem to place true definitions 
beyond the reach of human knowledge. And at the beginning 
of Plato’s constructive period we find the recognition of abstract 
conceptions, whether mathematical or moral, traced to the re- 
membrance of an ante-natal state when the soul held direct 
converse with the transcendent realities to which those concep- 
tions correspond. Justice, temperance, beauty, and goodness, 
are especially mentioned as examples of Ideas revealed in this 
manner. Subsequent investigations must, however, have led 
Plato to believe that the highest truths are to be found by 
analysing not the loose contents but the fixed forms of con- 
sciousness ; and that, if each virtue expressed a particular rela- 
tion between the various parts of the soul, no external experience 
was needed to make her acquainted with its meaning ; still less 
could conceptions arising out of her connexion with the material 
world be explained by reference to a sphere of purely spiritual 
existence. At the same time, innate ideas would no longer be 
required to prove her incorporeality, when the authority of 
reason over sense furnished so much-more satisfactory a ground 
for believing the two to be of different origin. To all who have 
studied the evolution of modern thought, the substitution of 
Kantian forms for Cartesian ideas will at once elucidate and 
confirm our hypothesis of a similar reformation in Plato’s meta- 
physics. Again, the new position oceupied by Mind as an 
intermediary between the world of reality and the world of 
appearance tended more and more to obliterate or confuse the 
demarcations by which they had hitherto been separated. The 
most general headings under which it was usual to contrast them 
were, the One and the Many, Being and Nothing, the Same and 
the Different, Rest and Motion. Parmenides employed the one 
set of terms to describe his Absolute, and the other to describe 
the objects of vulgar belief. They also served respectively to 
designate the wise and the ignorant, the dialectician and the 
sophist, the knowledge of gods and the opinions of men ; besides 
offering points of contact with the antithetical couples of Pytha- 
goreanism. But Plato gradually found that the nature of Mind 
could not be understood without taking both points of view into 
account. Unity and plurality, sameness and difference, equally 
entered into its composition ; although undoubtedly belonging 
to the sphere of reality, it was self-moved and the cause of all 
motion in other things. The dialectic or classificatory method, 
with its progressive series of differentiations and assimilations, 
also involved a continual use of categories which were held to be 
mutually exclusive. And on proceeding to an examination of 
the summa genera, the highest and most abstract ideas which it 
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had been sought to distinguish by their absolute purity and sim- 
plicity from the shifting chaos of sensible phenomena, Plato 
discovered that even these were reduced to a maze of confusion 
and contradiction by a sincere application of the cross-examining 
elenchus. For example, to predicate being of the One was to 
mix it up with a heterogeneous idea and let in the very plurality 
which it denied. To distinguish them was to predicate difference 
of both, and thus open the door to fresh embarrassments. Finally, 
while the attempt to attain extreme accuracy of definition was 
leading to the destruction of all thought and all reality within 
the Socratic school, the dialectic method had been taken up and 
parodied in a very coarse style by a class of persons called Eristics, 
who had, to some extent, usurped the place of the elder Sophists 
as paid instructors of youth, but whose only accomplishment was 
to upset every assertion that could be made by a series of verbal 
juggles. One of their favourite paradoxes was to deny the pos- 
sibility of falsehood on the Parmenidean principle that “ nothing 
cannot exist.” Plato satirizes their method in the Futhydémus, 
and makes a much more serious attempt to meet it in the 
Sophist ; two dialogues which seem to have been composed not 
far from one another. The Sophist effects a considerable sim- 
plification in the ideal theory by resolving negation into differ- 
ence and altogether omitting the notions of unity and plurality, 
perhaps as a result of the investigations contained in the Par- 
menides, another dialogue belonging to the same group, where 
the couple referred to are analysed with great minuteness, and 
are shown to be infected with numerous selt-contradictions. The 
remaining five ideas of Existence, Sameness, Difference, Rest, 
and Motion, are allowed to stand; but the fact of their insepa- 
rable connexion is brought out with great force and clearness. 
The inquiry is one of considerable interest, including, as it does, 
the earliest known analysis of predication, and forming an indis- 
pensable link in the transition from Platonic to Aristotelian logic 
—that is to say, from the theory of definition and classification to 
the theory of syllogism. 

Once the Ideas had been brought into mutual relation and 
shown to be compounded with one another, the task of connect- 
ing them with the external world became considerably easier ; 
and the same intermediary which before had linked them 
together as a participant in the nature of both, was now raised to 
a higher position and became the efficient cause of their 
intimate union. Such is the standpoint of the Philébus, where 
all existence is divided into four classes, the finite, the indefinite, 
the union of both, and the cause of their union. Mind 
belongs to the last and matter to the first class.) There can hardly 
be a doubt that the second class is either identical with the 
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Ideas or fills the place once occupied by them. The third class 
is the world of experience, the Cosmos of early Greek thought, 
which Plato had now come to look on as a worthy object of study. 
In the Zimeus, also a very late dialogue, he goes further and 
gives us a complete cosmogony, the general conception of which 
is clear enough, although, the details are avowedly conjectural 
and figurative ; nor do they seem to have exercised any influ- 
ence or subsequent speculation until the time of Descartes. We 
are told that the world was created by God, who is absolutely 
good, and, being without jealousy, wished that all things should 
be like himself. He makes it to consist‘of a soul and a body, 
the former constructed in imitation of the eternal archetypal 
ideas which now seem to be reduced to three—Existence, Same- 
ness, and Difference.* Thesoul of the world is formed by mixing 
these three elements together, and the body is an image of the 
soul. Sameness is represented by the starry sphere rotating on 
its own axis, Difference by the inclination of the ecliptic to the 
equator, Existence perhaps by the everlasting duration of the 
heavens. The same analogy extends to the human figure, of 
which the head is the most essential part, all the rest of the body 
being merely designed for its support, Plato seems to regard 
the material world as a sort of machinery designed to meet the 
necessities of sight and touch, by which the u man soul arrives at 
a knowledge of the eternal order without—a direct reversal of 
his earlier theories, according to which matter and sense were 
mere encumbrances impeding the soul in her efforts after truth. 
What remains of the visible world after deducting its ideal 
elements is pure space. This, which to some seems the clearest of 
all conceptions, was to Plato one of the obscurest. He can only 
describe it as the formless substance out of which the four 
elements, fire, air, water, and earth, are differentiated. It closes 
the scale of existence and even lies half outside it, just as the 
Idea of Good in the Republic transcends the same scale at the 
other end, We may conjecture that the two principles are 
opposed as absolute self-identity and absolute self-separation, the 
whole intermediate series of forms serving to bridge over the 
interval between them. It will then be easy to understand how, 
as Aristotle tells us, Plato finally came to adopt the Pythagorean 
nomenclature and designated his two generating principles as the 
monad and the indefinite dyad. Number was formed by their com- 
bination, and all other things were made out of number. Aristotle 
complains that the Platonists had turned philosophy into mathe- 
matics; and perhaps in the interests of science it was fortunate 
that the transformation occurred. To suppose that matter could 





* We may even say that they are reduced to two; for Existence is a pro- 
duct of Sameness and Difference. 
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be built up out of geometrical triangles, as Plato teaches in the 
Timeus, was no doubt a highly reprehensible confusion ; but 
that the systematic study of science should be based on mathe- 
matics was an equally new and important apercu. The impulse 
given to knowledge followed unforeseen directions, and at a later 
period Plato’s true spirit was better represented by Archimedes 
and Hipparchus than by Arcesilaus and Carneades. 

It is remarkable that the spontaneous development of Greek 
thought should have led to a form of Theism not unlike that 
which some persons still imagine was supernaturally revealed to 
the Hebrew race; for the absence of any connexion between the 
two is now almost universally admitted. Modern science has 
taken up the attitude of Laplace towards the hypothesis in 
question ; and those critics who, like Lange, are most imbued 
with the scientific spirit feel inclined to regard its adoption by 
Plato as a retrograde movement. We may toa certain extent 
agree with them without admitting that philosophy as a whole 
was injured by departing from the principles of Democritus. An 
intellectual like an animal organism may sometimes have to 
choose between retrograde metamorphosis and total extinction. 
The course of events drove speculation to Athens, where it could 
only exist on the condition of assuming a theological form. More- 
over, action and reaction were equal and contrary. Mythology 
gained as much as philosophy lost. It was purified from immoral 
ingredients and raised to the highest level which supernaturalism 
is capable of attaining. If the Republic was the forerunner of 
the Catholic Church, the Zimeus was the forerunner of the 
Catholic faith. 

The old age of Plato seems to have been marked by restless 
activity in more directions than one. He began various works 
which were never finished, and projected others which were 
never begun. He became possessed by a devouring zeal for 
social reform. It seemed to him that nothing was wanting but 
an enlightened despot to make his ideal State a reality. Accord: 
ing to one story he fancied that such an instrument might be 
found in the younger Dionysius. If so, his expectations were 
speedily disappointed. As Hegel acutely observes, only a man 
of half measures will allow himself to be guided by another ; and 
such a man lacked the energy needed to carry out Plato's 
scheme. However this may be, the philosopher does not seem 
to have given up his idea that absolute monarchy was after all 
the government from which most good might be expected. 
process of substitution which runs through his whole intellectual 
evolution was here exemplified for the last time. Just as in his 
ethical system knowledge, after having been regarded solely as 
the means for procuring an ulterior end, pleasure, subsequently 
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became an end in itself; just as the interest in knowledge was 
superseded by a more absorbing interest in the dialectical 
machinery which was to facilitate its acquisition, and this again 
by the social re-organization which was to make education a 
department of the State; so also the beneficent despotism 
originally invoked for the purpose of establishing an aristocracy 
on the new model, came at last to be regarded by Plato as itself 
the best form of government. Such at least seems to be the drift 
of a remarkable dialogue called the Statesman, which we agree 
with Professor Jowett in placing immediately before the Laws. 
Some have denied its authenticity, and others have placed it 
very early in the entire series of Platonic compositions. But it 
contains passages of such blended wit and eloquence that no 
other man could have written them, and passages so destitute 
of life that they could only have been written when his system, 
had stiffened into mathematical pedantry and scholastic routine. 
Moreover, it seems distinctly to anticipate the scheme of detailed 
legislation which Plato spent his last years in elaborating. After 
covering with ridicule the notion that a truly competent ruler 
should ever be hampered by written’ enactments, the principal 
spokesman acknowledges that, in the absence of such a ruler, a 
definite and unalterable code offers the best guarantees for 
political stability. 
This code Plato set himself to construct in his last and longest 
work, the Laws. Less than half of that dialogue, however, is 
occupied with the details of legislation. The remaining portions 
deal with the familiar topics of morality, religion, science, and 
education. The first book propounds a very curious theory 
of asceticism, which has not, we believe, been taken up by any 
subsequent moralist. On the principle of in vino veritas Plato 
proposes that drunkenness should be systematically employed for 
the purpose of testing self-control. True temperance is not 
abstinence, but the power of resisting temptation ; and we can 
best discover to what extent any man possesses that power by 
surprising him when off his guard. If he should be proof against 
seductive influences even when in his cups, we shall be doubly 
sure of his constancy at other times. Professor Jowett rather 
maliciously suggests that a personal proclivity may have sug- 
gested this extraordinary apology for hard drinking. Were it so 
we should be reminded of the successive revelations by which 
indulgences of another kind were permitted to Mohammed, and 
of the one case in which divorce was sanctioned by Auguste 
Comte. Weshould also remember that the Christian Puritanism 
to which Plato approached so near has always been singularly 
lenient to this disgraceful vice. But perhaps a somewhat higher 
order of considerations will help us to a better understanding 
E2 
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of the paradox. Plato was averse from rejecting any tendency 
of his age that could possibly be turned to account in his philo- 
sophy. Hence, as we have seen, the use which he makes of love, 
even under its most unlawful forms, in the Symposium and the 
Phedrus. Now it would appear, from our scanty sources of in- 
formation, that social festivities, always very popular at Athens, 
had become the chief interest in life about the time that Plato 
was composing his Laws. According to one graceful legend, the 
philosopher himself breathed his last at a marriage-feast. It 
may, therefore, have occurred to him that the prevalent tendency 
could, like the amorous passions of a former generation, be utilized 
for moral training and made subservient to the very cause with 
which, at first sight, it seemed to conflict. 

The concessions to common sense and to contemporary schools 
of thought, already pointed out in those dialogues which we 
suppose to have been written after the Republic, are still more 
conspicuous in the Laws. We do not mean merely the project 
of a political constitution avowedly offered as the best possible 
in existing circumstances, though not the best absolutely; but we 
mean that there is throughout a desire to present philosophy 
from its most intelligible, practical, and popular side. The ex- 
tremely rigorous standard of sexual morality (p.838) seems, indeed, 
more akin to modern than to ancient notions, but it was in all 
probability borrowed from the naturalistic school of ethics, the 
forerunner of Stoicism ; for not only is there a direct appeal to 
Nature's teaching in that connexion; but throughout the entire 
work such phrases as “naturally” and “according to Nature” 
occur with greater frequency, we believe, than in all the rest of 
Plato’s writings put together. When, on the other hand, it is as- 
serted that men can be governed by no other motive than pleasure 
(p. 663 B), we seem to see in this declaration a concession to the 
Cyrenaic school, as well as a return to the forsaken standpoint of 
the Protagoras. The increasing influence of Pythagoreanism is 
shown by the exaggerated importance attributed to exact nume- 
rical determinations. The theory of ideas is, as Professor Jowett 
observes, entirely absent, its place being taken by the distinction 
between Mind and Matter. 

The political constitution and code of laws recommended by 
Plato to his new ¢ity are adapted toa great extent from the 
older legislation of Athens. As such they have supplied the 
historians of ancient jurisprudence with some valuable indica- 
tions. But from a philosophic point of view the general impres- 
sion produced is wearisome and even offensive. A universal 
system of espionnage is established, and the odious trade of 
informer receives ample encouragement. Worst of all, it 's 
proposed, in the true spirit of Athenian intolerance, to uphold 
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religious orthodoxy by persecuting laws. Plato had actually 
come to think that disagreement with the vulgar theology was a 
folly and a crime. One passage may be quoted as a warning to 
those who would set early associations to do the work of reason, 
and who would overbear new truths by a method which at one 
time might have been used with fatal effect against their own 
opinions :— 

“Who can be calm when he is called upon to prove the existence of 

the gods? Who can avoid hating and abhorting the men who are and 
have been the cause of this argument? I speak of those who will not 
believe the words which they have heard as babes and sucklings from 
their mothers and nurses, repeated by them both in jest and earnest 
like charms ; who have also heard and seen their parents offering up 
sacrifices and prayers—sights and sounds delightful to children— 
sacrificing, I say, in the most earnest manner on behalf of them and 
of themselves, and with eager interest talking to the gods and beseech- 
ing them as though they were firmly convinced of their existence ; 
who likewise see and hear the genuflexions and prostrations which are 
made by Hellenes and barbarians to the rising and setting sun and 
moon, in all the various turns of good and.evil fortune, not as if they 
thought that there were no gods, but as if there could be no doubt of 
their existence, and no suspicion of their non-existence; when men, 
knowing all these things, despise them on no real grounds, as would be 
admitted by all who have any particle of intelligence, and when they 
force us to say what we are now saying, how can any one in gentle 
terms remonstrate with the like of them, when he has to begin by 
proving to them the very existence of the gods ?”* 
_ Let it be remembered that the gods of whom Plato is speak- 
ing are the sun, moon, and stars; that the atheists whom he 
denounces only taught what we have long known to be true, 
which is that those luminaries are no more divine, no more 
animated, no more capable of accepting our sacrifices or respond- 
ing to our cries than is the earth on which we tread ; and that 
he attempts to prove the contrary by arguments, which, even if 
they were not inconsistent with all that we know about mechanics, 
would still be utterly inadequate to the purpose for which they 
are employed. 

Turning back once more from the melancholy decline of a 
great genius to the splendour of his meridian prime, we will 
endeavour briefly to recapitulate the achievements which have 
placed him among the five or six greatest Greeks, and among 
the four or five greatest thinkers of all time. He extended the 
philosophy of mind until it embraced not only ethics and dialectics 
but also the study of politics, of religion, of social science, of fine 
art, of economy, of language, and of education. In other 





* Laws, 887-8. Jowett, V. p. 456. 
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words, he taught how ideas could be applied to life on the most 
comprehensive scale. Further, he saw that the study of Mind, to 
be complete, necessitates a knowledge of physical phenomena 
and of the realities which underlie them ; accordingly he madea 
return on the objective speculations which had been temporarily 
abandoned, thus mediating between Socrates and early Greek 
thought ; while on the other hand by his theory of classification 
he mediated between Socrates and Aristotle. He based physical 
science on mathematics, thus establishing a method of research 
and of education which has continued in operation ever since. 
He sketched the outlines of a new religion in which morality was 
to be substituted for ritualism, and intelligent imitation of God 
for blind obedience to his will; a religion of monotheism, of 
humanity, of purity and of immortal life. And he embodied all 
these lessons in a series of compositions distinguished by such 
beauty of form that their literary excellence alone would entitle 
them to rank among the greatest masterpieces that the world 
has ever seen, He took the newly-created instrument of prose 
style and at once raised it to the highest pitch of excellence that 
it has ever attained. Finding the new art already distorted by 
false taste and stifled under a load of meretricious ornament, he 
cleansed and regenerated it in the primal fount of intellectual 
life, the richest deepest purest source of joy, the conversation of 
human beings with one another, when they have awakened to 
the desire for truth and have not lost their belief in the pos- 
sibility of discovering it. Thus it was that the philosopher's 
mastery of expression gave added emphasis to his protest 
against those who made style a substitute for knowledge, or, bya 
worse corruption, perverted it into an instrument of profitable 
wrong. They moved along the surface in a confused world of 
words, of sensations, and of animal desires; he penetrated 
through all those dumb images and blind instincts to the central 
verity and supreme end which alone can inform them with mean- 
ing, consistency, permanence, and value. To conclude: Plato be- 
longed to that nobly practical school of idealists who master all 
the details of reality before attempting its reformation, and 
accomplish their great designs by enlisting and reorganizing 
whatever spontaneous forces are already working in the same 
direction. There is nothing in heaven or earth that was not 
dreamt of in his philosophy ; some of his dreams have already 
come true, others still await their fulfilment, and even those 
which are irreconcilable with the demands of experience will 
continue to be studied with the interest attaching to every 
generous and daring adventure, in the spiritual no less than 1 
the temporal order of existence, 
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The Early History of Charles James Fox. By GzeorGE Otto 
TREVELYAN, M.P., Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay.” London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1880. 


E awaited with eager anticipation the publication of this 
book, and our expectations of the pleasure and the profit 
to be derived from its perusal have been abundantly fulfilled. 

A Life of Fox was and—except for the period covered hy this 
volume—still is a great want in our political biography, and pro- 
bably no man living could so well as Mr. Trevelyan supply that 
want. When the third Lord Holland died, Lord Macaulay truly 
said of him:—* Poor Lord Hoiland! it is vain to lament. A 
whole generation is gone to the grave with him. While he lived, 
all the great orators and statesmen of the last generation were 
living with him. What a store of historical information he has 
carried away.”* Lord Macaulay had acquired much of the his- 
torical information possessed in such abundance by Lord Holland, 
he had heard Lord Holland’s recollections and witnessed _ his 
representations of the great orators and statesmen of the last 
generation, and especially of his uncle, whom, to quote 
Mr. Trevelyan, “he knew far better than all other people to- 
gether who have recorded their impressions of his character.”’t 
So strong was the admiration of Fox which Lord Holland had 
implanted in Macaulay, that on his visit to Mr. Richmond’s 
studio, to see his own portrait by that artist, he records in his 
diary, “It is not unlike Mr. Fox’s face in general expression,” 
and adds, with evident satisfaction, “I am quite content to have 
such a physiognomy.”{ So intimate was Macaulay’s knowledge 
of the traditions of the Fox family, that on the publication of 
his well-known essay on Lord Holland, the late Lady Holland— 
a most competent judge—told him “she could hardly conceive 
where he had got so correct a notion of the first Lord Holland.’§ 
These traditions, it is evident, were handed on by Lord 
Macaulay to his nephew, and are now given to the world ina 
volume rich in the material it contains, and in which the intrinsic 
value of the treasure is enhanced by the framework in which 





* “Selection from the Correspondence of the late Macvey Napier,” p. 331. 
Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 79. 
t P. 66 t Trevelyan’s ‘ bite of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 274. 


§« Napier’s Correspondence,” pp. 352, 353. Trevelyan’s “Life of Macaulay,” 
Vol, il. p. 96. 
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it is enshrined. Its readers will everywhere see new and 
stronger illustrations of Mr. Gladstone’s observation on Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Life of his uncle :—*“They will find at no small 
number of points the nearest approach within our knowledge, not 
to the imitation but to the reproduction of an inimitable style.”* 

Mr. Trevelyan expresses his obligation to another source of 
information. “It is difficult,” he says, “ to overrate the value of 
the memorials and correspondence of Charles James Fox which 
Lord Holland commenced and Lord Russell continued to edit. 
But for their labour of love, a biography of the great Whig would 
be an ungrateful if not an impossible task.”+ As a mine from 
which, as a skilful workman, he has won materials which he has 
worked up into this biography, Lord Russell’s memorials no 
doubt are worthy the high appreciation of them expressed by 
Mr. Trevelyan, but the book as a literary performance stands, we 
think, on the same low level as Pellew’s “Life of Lord Sidmouth,” 
or on the still lower level of Tomline’s “ Life of Pitt,” which, 
according to Macaulay, “enjoys the distinction of being the 
worst biographical work of its size in the world,” and of which 
Lord Liverpool said to John Wilson Croker, “that any dray- 
man, with the advantage of the letters and the parliamentary 
debates, could have written as good a Life of a public man.”} A 
terse and telling description, which is equally true of Lord 
Liverpool’s own life by Mr. C. D. Yonge. 

As what it professes to be, the history of the early life of Fox, 
this book is complete, but we are left in ignorance whether it is 
to be followed by other volumes narrating the middle and later 
portions of Fox’s life. The book closes at the least attractive 
part of his career, when in 1774 he, then being in his twenty- 
sixth year, finally seceded from the North Ministry, and the first 
portion of his story—to quote Mr. Trevelyan’s own words—ended 
in “a climax which fitly and harmoniously crowned the preceding 
narrative. Still of an age before which no English statesman 
can hope to accomplish great things, he had at any rate given 
earnest of remarkable qualities.”§ 

Fox supplies a striking illustration of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
remark in his éloge on Richard Cobden: “There are some 
members of Par!iament who, though not present in the body, are 
still members of this House, independent of dissolutions, of the 
caprice of constituencies, even of the course of time.” | 

Such a man, in the judgment of the speaker, was Richard 
Cobden, and equally such a man was Charles James Fox, Here 





* “Gleanings of Past Years,” art. Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 271. 
+ P.2, note by Mr. Trevelyan. 
t Yonge’s “ Life of Lord Liverpool,” vol. iii. p. 290. § P. 523. 
House of Commons, April 3, 1865 ; vide Hansard in loco. 
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Fox is not without his equals, but in one respect he stands 
alone—as Mr. Trevelyan has not fuiled to point out—viz., in his 
possession “of an unquestioned title to an affection which, after 
the lapse of three-quarters of a century, is still rather personal 
than historical.”* This is the reflection of the feelings which 
during his lifetime were entertained towards him, not only by his 
friends but by his opponents. “ He inspired,” says Earl Russell, 
“affection rather than admiration.” In his lowest days an ob- 
server said of his party: “There are only forty of them, but 
every one of them is ready to be hanged for Fox... .. His 
affectionate temper, combined with his love of liberty, won him 
the attachment of devoted friends. His memory ought to be 
consecrated in the heart of every lover of freedom throughout 
the globe.”+ 

Every one remembers that when a foreigner expressed to Pitt his 
surprise “ that a country so moral as England could submit to be 
governed by a man so wanting in private character as Fox ; it seems 
(he said) to show you to be less moral than you appear. You have 
never (Pitt replied) been under the wand of the magician. ’{ 

Spite of the wide, vehement and long-continued political dif- 
ferences between Pitt and Fox, there was never between them 
any personal enmity, or éven dislike; only injudicious friends 
prevented their co-operation in early life, and towards the last 
days of both Pitt was extremely desirous to form a coalition with 
Fox and his followers. “The memory of their many conflicts, of 
the exhaustless fertility, the logical subtlety, the indomitable 
energy with which Fox had often defied his sarcasm or retorted 
his arguments, made him still more eager to have the benefit of 
his aid against the common enemy.”§ The bitter and unrelent- 
ing hatred of Fox which George III. had cherished from the 
time of the Royal Marriage Act,|| made him express his “ aston- 
ishment that Pitt for one moment should have harboured the 
thought of bringing such a man before his royal notice.”] The 
proposed coalition, which the welfare of the country demanded, 
Was sacrificed to the insanity of the King. Had it been formed, 
its probable influence on the fortunes of the country and of 
Europe has been thus described :—“ Had Fox been at the 
Foreign Office in 1804, Austria would not have been hurried 
into war, the battle of Austerlitz would not have been fought, 
and Pitt would not have died in 1806. Pitt and Fox would 
have agreed not to force on the Catholic question, and in 1810 





* P. 69, + “ Recollections and Suggestions,” pp. 208, 209. 
} “C'est que vous n’avez pas ét6 sous la baguette du magicien” (Wilber- 
force’s Life, p. 74, edit. 1874). 
§ Yonge’s “ Life of Earl Liverpool,” vol. i. p. 201. 
i| Trevelyan, p. 457, e¢ seg. 4 Yonge’s “ Liverpool,” vol. i. p. 143. 
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the policy of those two great men would have prevailed in 
Ireland.”* 

It is no slight corroboration of Pitt’s testimony as to the effect of 
personal intercourse with Fox, that in 1806, after George III. had 
acquiesced in Lord Liverpool’st advice, and waived his objection 
to Fox’s inclusion in the Ministry of “All the Talents,” little more 
than six months of official intercourse led the King, upon Fox's 
lamented death, frankly to confess to the Duchess of Gloucester 
“that he never thought he should have regretted the death 
of Fox so much as he found he did.”+ Fox entertained towards 
Lord Sidinouth very different feelings to those which he enter- 
tained towards Pitt; but on the termination of their brief official 
connection, Lord Sidmouth bore this testimony to Fox’s memory: 
“ Of his talent there can be but one opinion ; bis natural disposi- 
tion deserved, I really believe, all that could be said in its 
favour. I never knew a man of more apparent sincerity, more 
free from rancour,§ and hardly any one so entirely devoid of 
affectation.”|| Wilberforce also, though in most respects separated 
from Fox “wide as the poles asunder,” admitted that he was 
“truly amiable in private life,’ and that at the time of passing 
the Slave Trade Abolition Act “his whole human dependence 
was placed on Fox,” whom he quite loved for his generous and 
warm fidelity to the cause.” 

“ Lord Holland told Macaulay that at the time of Pitt’s death some 
paper was to be published by Mr. Fox, in which mention was to be 
made of Mr. Pitt having been employed at a club in a manner that 
would have created scandal. Mr. Wilberforce went to Mr. Fox, 
and‘asked him to omit the passage. ‘ Oh, to be sure,’ said Mr. Fox, 
‘if there are any good people who would be scandalized J will cer- 
tainly put it out.’ Mr. Wilberforce then preparing to take his leave, 
he said, ‘Now, Mr. Wilberforce, if, instead of being about Mr. Pitt, 
this had been an account of my being seen gaming at White’s on a 
Sunday, would you have taken so much pains to prevent its being 
known?’ I asked this, said Mr. Fox, because I wanted to see what 
he would say, for I knew he would not tell a lie about it. He threw 
himself back, as his way was, and only answered, ‘Oh, Mr. Fox, you 
are always so pleasant !’” ** 


When Fox had been more than a quarter of a century in his 
grave, Talleyrand always “ spoke of him in a kind of affectionate 


* Karl Russell’s “ Recollections,” &c., p. 342. 

+ “ Life of Liverpool,” vol. iii. p. 149. . 

¢ There are many authorities for this statement. It is sufficient to refer to 
Earl Russell, who was told it by the Duchess of Gloucester herself (“ Recol- 
lections,” p. 242). 

§ “ Ah, well, I am a bad hater,” was Fox’s testimony to himself. 

| Pellew’s “ Life of Sidmouth,” vol. ii. p. 435. 

“ Wilberforce’s Life,” pp. 274-6.  #* “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. p. 189. 
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tone, and delighted to dwell on his simplicity, gaiety and pro- 
foundness.”* In truth, the very qualities which endeared him 
as a friend were the cause of his failings. He was too often led 
astray by those to whom he was attached, and induced to act with 
a passionate disregard of consequences, which made him distrusted 
asa statesman.t ‘‘ Never was there a man whose faults were so 
largely those of his time ; while his eminent merits and enormous 
services to his country were peculiarly his own.” The England 
in which he lived differed so essentially from our own, that Mr. 
Trevelyan felt “it would be a gross injustice to the memory of 
Fox if he had plunged into the narration of his actions without 
previously describing the society in which he moved, the moral 
atmosphere which he breathed, and the temptations by which he 
was assailed.”{ He accordingly gives us sketches of the social 
and political history of the time at which Fox first appeared in 
the political arena. These sketches are vivid, brilliant, full of 
information and interest, and form an admirable history of the 
early years of George III.’s reign.§ If we may venture to fiad a 
fault with a performance which has so delighted us, it is that in 
the full mass of historical details presented to us the image of 
Fox himself is somewhat obscured. If this volume is to be 
regarded as a complete and finished work, the historical part is 
out of proportion to the biographical. This criticism will have 
no force if this volume is to be considered, as we hope it is, a 
first instalment only of a complete Life of Fox, “ his unremitting 
ill-fortune and unrequited labour.”|| 

The founder of the Fox family, according to the third Lord 
Holland, “ seems, notwithstanding some little venial endeavours 
of his posterity to conceal it, to have been of a very humble origin.” 
But to the House of which he was the founder belongs a dis- 
tinction without a parallel in our annals. “ During more than a 
century there was never a time at which a Fox did not stand in 
@ prominent situation amongst public men; scarcely had the 
chequered career of the first Lord Holland closed, when his son 
Charles rose to the head of the Opposition and to the first rank 
among English debaters; and before Charles was borne to West- 
minster Abbey, a third Fox had already become one of the most 
conspicuous politicians in the kingdom.” 

The picture drawn by Macaulay of the first Lord Holland is a 
dark and disagreeable one. John Allen, indeed, thought Ma- 





* Greville’s Journal, vol. ii. p. 345. 

7 hay Sidmouth,” w4i supra ; “ Life of Lord Minto,” vol. iii. p. 4. 

t Pp. 68, 69. 

N Conf. with Mr. Trevelyan’s work his uncle’s Essays on the Earl of 
hatham, | P. 157. 

{| Vide pp. 1 and 2, note; and see Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Holland, 
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caulay “had, perhaps, been too severe on Lord Holland, having 
taken his ideas of his conduct and unpopularity too implicitly 
from Horace Walpole.” Lord Brougham, always anxious to pick 
holes in anything of Macaulay’s, asked, “‘ Why does Macaulay call 
the first Lord Holland a needy political adventurer? Sir 
Stephen Fox (the first Lord’s father) founded a very considerable 
fortune and family.” Lady Holland, we have seen, was struck 
with the fidelity of Macaulay’s portrait of her husband’s grand- 
father, and Macaulay himself engaged he would find “ chapter 
and verse for all he had said of Lord Holland ;”’ and we believe 
that, as was generally if not always the case whenever his 
accuracy was impugned, he could have shown himself to be right.* 
The fortune amassed by Sir Stephen Fox went, we suspect, 
mainly to his eldest son, Stephen Fox, the second of the name, 
who afterwards became Earl of Ilchester. 

Mr. McCullagh Torrens, in his sketch of the families of Fox 
and Lamb, verifies Macaulay’s description :—“ The younger son 
Henry” (according to this authority) “squandered his inheritance 
at play, then took to politics with a view of retrieving his position, 
and soon made his mark asa debater of pith and versatility. His 
principles—if they could be dignified by sucha title—were Whig, 
and he owed his first place to Walpole, whose favour he repaid 
by a fidelity which that statesman seldom experienced and never 
expected.t In 1775 he became Secretary of State ; but pay rather 
than place or power was always his object, and he preferred the 
sinecure clerkship of the Pells in Ireland, worth £2000 a year 
for life, and thé Paymaster-Generalship in England, which, as 
things were then managed, “yielded in times of war thirty, 
forty, and even fifty thousand pounds a year to its fortunate 
possessor.”{ And so skilfully did Henry Fox use his advantages 
that within eight years he amassed a fortune of several hundred 
thousand pounds.§ ; 

Fox lost his heart to Lady Caroline Lennox and won hers in 
return, and early in the month of May, 1744, the town was con- 
vulsed by the news of a secret marriage between them. ll the 
“blood royal,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “was up in arms to avenge what 
was esteemed an outrage upon the memory of His Sacred Majesty 
Charles II., who, if he had been alive to see it, would have been 
infinitely diverted by the catastrophe, and would doubtless have 
taken his grand-daughter’s part.”| 

Of this marriage, Charles James Fox, born on the 24th of 





*See letters of John Allen, Brougham, and Macaulay, “ Napier’s Cor- 
respondence,” pp. 851, 352. 
‘Memoir of Viscount Melbourne,” vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 
Earl Russell, “ Life and Times of Fox,” vol. i. p. 2. 
§ Vide Mr. Trevelyan’s note at p. 26. || Pp. 8-10. 
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January, 1749, was the third son. His father, whose favourite 
child he* was, early resolved to educate him for public life, to 
train him for a statesman and an orator, and at the same time 
for a leader in fashionable dissipation. In this twofold design 
he completely succeeded. Yet one of his successes greatly 
marred the other ; the son’s influence and character as a states- 
man was overclouded and lessened by his dissipated habits and 
reputation. Macaulay describes the general alarm felt, at the 
time of George III.’s illness in 1788, at the prospect of the 
Prince of Wales coming into power :— 


“The middle class, always zealous on the side of decency and the 
domestic virtues, looked forward with dismay to a reign resembling 
that of Charles the Second. The palace, which had now been during 
thirty years the pattern of an English home, would be a public 
nuisance, a school of profligacy. To the good King’s repast of mutton 
and lemonade, despatched at. three o'clock, would succeed midnight 
banquets, from which the guests would be carried home speechless. To 
the backgammon board, at which the good King played for a little 
silver with his equerries, would succeed faro tables, from which young 
patricians who had sate down rich would.rise up beggars. The draw- 
ing-room, from which the frown of the Queen had repelled a whole 
generation of frail beauties, would now be again what it had been in 
the days of Barbara Palmer and Louise De Queronaille.” 


This feeling, at all times natural to Englishmen, was even 
exaggerated in a generation under the influence of the Evan- 
gelical revival. It was strengthened also by the fact that 
Charles Fox, whose loose life and dissipated habits were noto- 
rious, was the intimate friend and trusted counsellor of the 
Prince ; that he had hurried back from the Continent to be his 
adviser in the conflicts and intrigues which arose about the 
Regency, and fully expected, if the Prince became Regent, to be 
called to the highest place of trust and power. 

The first Lord Holland was “regarded by the nation asa 
man of insatiable rapacity and desperate ambition,” and also, 
and with good reason, as one “ ready to adopt, without scruple, 
the most immoral and unconstitutional manners ; as a man per- 
fecily fitted by all his opinions and feelings for the work of 
managing the Parliament by means of secret service-money, 





* Lord Mansfield’s opinion of Charles Fox was thus expressed: ‘“ Heis the 
son of old Harry Fox, with twice his parts and half his sagacity ” (Earl 
Russell’s “ Recollections,” p. 268). 

+ Memoirs of William Pitt (Miscellaneous Works, p. 416). Lord Sidmouth 
records partaking with George III. “‘ of his dinner of mutton chops and pudding, 
to which the King sat down a little before one.” 

¢ Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Holland. 
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and of keeping down the people with the bayonet.”{ On the 
principle noscitur a sociis, this opinion was strengthened by the 
fact that his intimate friend and boon companion was a coarse 
and corrupt adventurer, of whom, according to Mr. Trevelyan, 
‘it may literally be said that the only merit he possessed, or 
cared to claim, was that he drank fair,’* and whose name has 
been appropriately given by Lord Beaconsfield, in the most 
popular of his political novels, to a character intended to repre- 
sent an equally coarse and corrupt, if not a coarser and more 
corrupt, adventurer of recent times. Lord Holland’s feelings were 
more hurt by the treachery and unkindness of this man 
“than by the contempt and aversion of every honest man in 
the country who read the newspapets.”+ 

Lord Holland’s character of himself, and his experience of 
human life, we give in his own words, written not long before 
his death :—“IfI know myself, I have been honest and good- 
natured; nor can I repent of it, though convinced now that 
honesty is not the best policy, and that good-nature does not 
meet with the return it ought to do.”} 

Such was Lord Holland’s public character in his own opinion 
and that of the public ;§ but he was, Mr Trevelyan tells us— 


“Not more hated abroad than adored at home. That home presented 
a beautiful picture of undoubting and undoubted affection; of perfect 
similarity in tastes and pursuits; of mutual appreciation, which, show- 
ing a knowledge of the world, and the strong sense inherent in the 
Fox character, never allowed to degenerate into mutual adulation. 
There seldom were children who might so easily have been guided 
into the straight and noble path, if the father had possessed a just con- 
ception of the difference between right and wrong; but the notion of 
making anybody of whom he was fond uncomfortable, for the suke of 
so very doubtful an end as the attainment of self-control, was altogether 
foreign to his creed and his disposition. However, if the sterner virtues 
were wanting among his young people, the graces were there in abun- 
dance—never was the natural man more dangerously attractive than in 
Lord Holland’s family; and, most of all, in the third son—a boy who 
was the pride and light of the house, with his sweet temper, his rare 
talents, and his inexhaustible vivacity.”’|| 

The effect of the influences of his home on Charles Fox was 
remarkable. In spite of them, though reared in an atmosphere 
of political tyranny and corruption, he became “ the first great 
statesman of the modern school,”4] one whose name is for ever 





* P. 75. 
{ P. 42. Elsewhere Mr. Trevelyan says he regarded the public as his 
namesake in the brute creation regards the poultry-yard (p. 290). 
. 285. Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Holland. 
|| Pp. 42, 43. P.1. 
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nseparably associated with efforts for the purification of our 
Government, the successful champion of the liberty of the press, 
the opponent of all religious disabilities, whether of Protestants 
or Romanists, and the advocate of Parliamentary Reform. 

While, politically, he thus resisted and threw off, and rejected, 
from his mental constitution, the bad influences which surrounded 
him socially and morally, he was, to the injury of his country 
and himself, their victim. Charles Fox, when just turned of 
seven, was sent, or, to speak more accurately, went of his own 
will and pleasure, to a school then much in fashion among the 
aristocracy, and kept by a Frenchman, from whom, perhaps, he 
acquired the excellent French accent for which in after-life he 
was remarkable. Eighteen months afterwards he determined 
to go to Eton, and to Eton he accordingly went. Dr. Francis, 
the father of Sir Philip Francis, was his private tutor there. An 
Etonian to the back-bone, Fox maintained to the end of his life 
that none but those who had learned the art within the shadow 
of Henry the Sixth’s Chapel ever acquired a correct notion of 
Greek or even Latin metre.* 

Even so early in life he had a well-stored repertory of favourite 
passages from dramatists, which, with’ his innate love of argu- 
ment, made him always to the front, both in the speech-room 
and the debating society. His father, bearing in mind his 
design to train his son for an orator and a statesman, arranged 
so that he could always obtain leave to run up to London when 
an interesting question was on in the House of Commons; un- 
fortunately, the father was also equally mindful of his design to 
train his son also for a leader of fashion and dissipation, and 
therefore resolved to take Charles from his books and convey 
him to the Continent on a round of idleness and dissipation. 
At Spa his amusement was to send his son every night to the 
gaming-table with a pocketful of gold; and (if family tradition 
may be trusted where it tells against family credit) the parent 
took not a little pains to contrive “that the boy should leave 
France a finished rake.” After four months thus spent, Charles, 
still of his own will, went back to Eton, “where he passed 
another year with more advantage to himself than the school.” 





* Pp. 51-3 and note. Mr. Trevelyan believing, like his uncle, in the identity 
of Sir Philip Francis with Junius, and alluding to the silence of Junius on such 
a tempting subject as Lord Holland, says: “ In a happy hour for his own future 
repose, Lord Holland repaid the services of Dr. Francis by procuring for his 
promising son Philip a clerkship in the office of the Secretary of State ” 
(p. 48). Amongst many causes for regretting the death of Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn is, that we are deprived of his views on the question, Who was Junius ? 
which it was understood had engaged his attention. 
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Lord Shelburne attributed a great change for the worse among 
the youthful aristocracy to the example and influence of Charles 
Fox while at Eton.* From Eton he in 1764 went to Oxford. 
He ‘was entered at Hertford College, which, after various altera- 
tions of fortune, has become—to use Mr, Trevelyan’s words—a 
“training school of principles and ideas very different from those 
ordinarily associated with the name of its greatest son.”+ Its 
undergraduates were mostly idle youths of good family, the set 
amongst which Charles Fox lived so passed their time that one 
of them has left on record that it was a “ matter of surprise to 
him how so many of them made their way so well in the world, 
and so creditably.”t 

Dissipated Charles Fox was ; idle he was not. He said of him- 
self, “I ama very painstaking man ;” and the third Lord Hol- 
land tells us that “the most marked and enduring feature in his 
disposition was his invincible propensity to labour at excellence. 
His rule in small things, as in great, was the homely proverb, 
that ‘ what is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’”§ He can 
hardly be said to have studied Greek or Latin after he was 
sixteen years old; yet so thoroughly was he grounded in those 
languages that he read them throughout life as much as he did 
English, and could turn to the great authors of antiquity at any 
moment, not as a mental effort, but for the recreation and delight 
he found in their pages. In the wildest excesses of his life the 
classics were his companions. This was especially true of the 
Greek writers, who were then Jess studied in England than they 
have been since Fox’s time. He took up Demosthenes as he 
did the speeches of Lord Chatham, and dwelt with the same zest 
on the Greek tragedians as on the plays of Shakespeare. As an 
orator he was much indebted to his study of the Greek writers 
for the simplicity of his tastes, his severe abstinence from every- 
thing like ornament, the terseness of his style, the point and 
stringency of his reasoning, and all-pervading cast of intellect 
which distinguishes his speeches, even his vehement bursts of 
impassioned feeling.|| “While yet a boy, he had as much 
French as most diplomatists would think sufficient for a lifetime.” 
He “flung himself into the delights of Italian literature with all 
the vehemence of his ardent nature,” and laid the foundation 
of that “profound and extensive acquaintance with history in 
which he was reputed to stand on a level with Burke, and 





* P, 49 and note. + P. 57. 

t The first Lord Malmesbury, p. 57 and note. § Pp. 66, 67. 

{| For the above passage the writer is indebted to the valuable memoir of 
Fox, prefixed toa selection from his speeches, in an American work entitl 
“Select British Eloquence,” by Chauncey A. Goodrich, Professor in Sale 
College, Conn., U.S.A. 
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(which, indeed, was not difficult) to be greatly the superior of 
Johnson,”* 

Mr. Trevelyan’s literary character of Fox is one of the gems of 
the book, and must be given in the author’s own words :— 


“His vast and varied mass of erudition, far exceeding that of many 
young men who have been famous for nothing else, was all aglow with 
the intense vitality of his eager and brilliant intellect. He trod with 
a sure step through the treasure-house of antiquity, guided by a keen- 
ness of insight into the sentiments and the circumstances of the remote 
past, which, in an epoch of criticism far less in sympathy with either 
Athenian or Roman feeling than our own, amounted to little short of 
positive inspiration. With an appetite to which nothing came amiss, 
he possessed a taste that was all but infallible. Hecould derive pleasure 
and profit out of anything written in Greek or Latin, from a philippic of 
Cicero or Demosthenes to an excursus by Casaubon, but he reserved 
his allegiance for the true sovereigns of literature. That dramatist 
who is the special delight of the mature and experienced was his 
idol from the very first. ‘Euripides,’ he would say, ‘is the most 
precious thing left us, the most like Shakespeare,’ and he knew 
him as Shakespeare was known to Charles Lamb and to Coleridge. 
‘Read him,’ he enjoined on young Lord Holland, ‘till you love his 
very faults.’ He went through the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ more 
than once a-year; and while he counted every omitted digamma, and 
was always ready to cover four sides of letter-paper with a disquisition 
on Homeric prosody or chronology, there is ample proof that, as far as 
feeling and observation were concerned, he had anticipated that exqui- 
site vein of criticism which is the special charm of the most charming 
portion of Mr. Ruskin’s writings. Next to Homer among the ancients, 
and even above Homer at one period of his life, Fox placed Virgil, 
whose pathos (so he declared) surpassed that of all poets of every age 
and nation, with the single exception which, as an Englishman with 
the Elizabethan drama at his fingers’ ends, he somewhat unwillingly 
considered himself bound to make. ‘It is on that account,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that I rank him so very high; for surely to excel in that 
style which speaks to the heart is the greatest of all excellence.’ His 
favourite example of the quality that he admired in the ‘ Eneid’ was the 
farewell with which the aged Evander sent Pallas forth to his last 
battle. The beauty of this passage, in his years of vigour, Fox was 
always ready to expound and assert; and when his time came to die, 
he solemnized his parting with the nephew whom he loved as a son 
by bidding the young man read aloud, and then repeat once more, 
lines which, even at a less trying moment, few who have ever cried 
over a book can read without tears. That was the last poetry to 
which Fox is known to have listened, and the fact is worth recording, 
because poetry was to him what it has been to no one who has ever 
played a part at all comparable to his in the sterner and coarser busi- 
ness of the world. Poetry was in his eyes ‘the great refreshment of 





* Pp. 65, 67, 299. 
(Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVII.]—New Szrtzgs, Vol. LIX. No. J. F 
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the human mind,’ ‘the only thing after all.’ It was by making and 
enjoying it that men first discovered themselves to be rational beings, 
and even among the Whigs he would allow the existence of only one 
right-thinking politician who was not a lover of poetry. Literature 
was ‘in every point of view a preferable occupation to politics.’ 
Statesmanship might be a respectable calling; but Poetry claimed seven 
of the Muses, and Oratory none. The poets wrote the best prose. 
The poets had more truth in them than all the orators and historians 
together. Muchas he admired Johnson’s Lives (and, except the Church 
Service, that book was the last which was read to him), he never could 
forgive the author for his disloyalty to some amongst the most eminent 
of his heroes, ‘His treatment,’ cried Fox, ‘of Gray, Waller, and 
Prior is abominable, especially of Gray. As for me, I love all the poets.’ 
_ And well did they repay his affection. They consoled him for having 
missed everything upon which his heart was set, and to the attainment 
of which the labour of his life was directed ; for the loss of power and 
of fortune; for his all but permanent exclusion from the privilege of 
serving his country and the opportunity of benefiting his friends; 
even for the extinction of that which Burke—speaking from his long 
and intimate knowledge of his disposition—most correctly called ‘his 
darling popularity.’ 
ae - * * * * 
“Whenever things were for a moment too hard on him—when he 
returned to his country home fretted by injustice and worn by turmoil— 
his wife had only to take down a volume of ‘ Don Quixote’ or ‘ Gil Blas, 
and read to him until his mind was again in tune for the society of 
Spenser and Metastasio,”* 


Such being Fox’s love of poetry, we are not surprised to find 
that he said to Samuel Rogers, “if I had a boy I would make 
him write verses.”+ This love of literature abode with Fox to 
the last moment of his life. Lord Sidmouth records that in the 
last visit he paid to Fox, then in his mortal illness, he found 
him reading Virgil ; and Mr. Trevelyan tells us that during his 
sufferings Lord Holland—the uncle and nephew at times, he says, 
almost conversed in Virgil—tried to cheer him with “ Dabit Deus 
his quoque finem.” “Ay,” Fox replied with a faint smile, “but 
‘finem,’ young one, may have two senses.”{ The last, or very 
nearly the last, time of Fox attending the House of Commons, 
he drank tea with Speaker Abbott, who in his Diary preserves 
this record of one of Fox’s conversations :— 

“Tn the course of the afternoon’s conversation we fell upon a variety 
of topics; the ignorance of the dark ages, which he denied to be s0 
very dark as we were apt to represent them. He instanced their build- 
ings, and the spirited and learned style of Pope Hildebrand. He agreed 
in the admiration of Livy’s speeches, and instanced that of Philip of 

* Pp. 300-303, and the notes with which the passage is enriched. 
+ P. 53, note. t P. 302, note. 
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Macedon, &c.; but for the greater part of Livy he looked upon it as 
little better that a beautiful romance, with the history of the Horatii, 
Curatii, &c. The Greek historians, even Herodotus, seemed to pro- 
fess and possess great appearance of diligent search for truth, and to 
have more verisimilitude. In talking of books upon political economy, 
he said (as I have often heard him say in debate) that he had but little 
faith in Adam Smith or any of them, their reasons were so plausible 
but so inconclusive. That theology had occupied a large share of the 
acutest intellects among the best writers of this country; whereas in 
Greece arts and arms engrossed the whole efforts of the human mind, 
and their progress and eminence in those pursuits had probably been the 
greater for their abandonment of all other pursuits, such as engaged 
modern nations in commerce, manufactures, &c. &c. In this desultory 
talk he was extremely pleasant, and appeared to please himself.* 


We are also told by the same authority that Fox said to him 
“that he thought the best English prose was to be found in the 
writings of the English divines.”+t We learn from a letter to 
George Selwyn, quoted by Mr. Trevelyan, that Fox did not share 
in the general opinion that Clarendon is one of the great 
masters of English prose: “ I‘think the style bad, and that he has 
a good deal of the old woman in his way of thinking.”{ 

In the spring of 1766 Fox finally left Oxford, and spent about 
two years in foreign travel. At the general election in March, 
1768, though barely turned nineteen, and while he was still 
amusing himself in Italy, there was purchased for him and his 
cousin, Lord Stavordale, the power to sit and vote in the House 
of Commons as members of Parliament for the borough of 
Midhurst. His father and his uncle clubbed together to hire 
their boys a borough, as they might have rented them a manor 
to shoot over in the vacation. They selected Midhurst, the most 
comfortable of constituencies, from the point of view of a repre- 
sentative, for the right of election rested in a few “burgage 
tenures,” as they were called, in which no human being dwelt, 
and which were all owned by one proprietor, the then Viscount 
Montagu, who, when an election was in prospect, assigned them 
to his servants, with instructions to nominate the members and 
then reconvey the property to their employer.§ 

Amongst the isolated farm-houses, built in the days of the 
Tudors, which surround the ancient village of Midhurst, there 
stood one called Dunford, then occupied by a yeoman named 
Cobden, whose family had long dwelt in the neighbourhood. 
At Dunford, two years before Fox was borne to Westminster 





* “ Diary of Lord Colchester,” vol. ii. pp. 70-71. 
F 


+ Ibid, p. 525. t P. 299. § P. 145. 
| Dunford was purchased back for Mr. Cobden in 1846-7, and still 
remains the property of his family. Part of the old house is still standing. 
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Abbey, a child was born to the Cobden who then owned it. This 
child was destined to become a statesman of the school of which 


Fox was the first, and of all those statesmen most resembled - 


him in his hatred of war,* and: of all our orators since Fox’s time 
most closely approaches him in the stern close logic of his speeches 
and in an eloquence “all the more effective because it was 
simple and unadorned.”+ , ie 

At the time of Fox’s entrance to Parliament his father was 
at the height of his unpopularity; he had been the accomplice 
and tool of Bute in the persecution of the Whigs with 
which George IIT. began his reign, the story of which is given by 
Mr. Trevelyan with a vividness and force only to be surpassed by 
his uncle’s narrative of the same eyents with which in his second 
Essay on Chatham he concluded the long series of his contribu- 
tions to the Hdinburgh Review. When Bute suddenly abandoned 
the premiership Fox at the same time took refuge in the House 
of Lords. He was at this time the “Ishmael of English 
politics.” By Chatham and Chatham’s following he could not 
even hope to be forgiven. The unkindness and, as he regarded 
it, the ingratitude of the Bedfords, for ever rankled in his 
memory. Against the Grenvilles he had a grudge of a more 
solid nature, for it was George Grenville who had urged the 
Kibg to command Fox to resign his darling office of Paymaster ; 
and the Rockingham Whigs, whom more than all other parties 
he had unpardonably injured, received his advances, equally 
unexpected and unwelcome, towards a reconciliation, with a quiet 
scorn “that brought painfully home to the old statesman the 
consciousness that he was feared as little as he was confided 
in, and honoured even less than he was loved.”t No section of 
the House of Commons was therefore prepared to receive Lord 
Holland’s son with favour; on the contrary, all were rather 
inclined to look on him with suspicion and dislike. 





* The sentiment of Cicero, so often quoted by Mr. Fox, “ Iniquissimam 
pacem justissimo bello antefero (Lord Liverpool to Lord Castlereagh, “ Life 
of Liverpool,” vol. ii. p. 31). “ It is impossible to read the speeches of Fox at 
this time (1793) without feeling one’s heart yearn with admiration and 
gratitude for the bold and resolute manner in which he opposed the war, never 
yielding and never repining under the most discouraging defeats ; and although 
deserted by many of his friends in the House, taunted with only having a 
score of followers left, and obliged to admit that he could not walk the streets 
without being insulted by hearing the charge made against him of carrying on 
an improper correspondence with the enemy in France, yet bearing it 
with uncompromising manliness and dignity. The annals of Parliament do 
not record a nobler struggle in a nobler cause” (Cobden’s ‘ 1793 and 1853,’ 
in his “ Political Writings,” p. 179). Cobden was not without experiences of 
the same kind. 

+ Sir Robert Peel’s well-known description of Mr. Cobden’s eloquence. 

} Pp. 146-7. 
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“During the earliest” (we hereagain quote Mr. Trevelyan) “‘and much 
the longest portion of his first Parliament, Fox, as the spoilt child of 
the worst House of Commons that ever met, seemed bent upon ascer- 
taining how much unsound argument and pert dogmatism would be 
tolerable from a ready and an agreeable speaker, and how often it was 
permissible to go in and out of place without any adequate reason for 
leaving office, or justification for resuming it. He did not mend his 
ways until even the faggot voters of Midhurst were tired of electing 
him, and until he had exhausted his sauciness and his sophistry in 
disclaiming against all the principles with which his name was there- 
after to be identified, and most of the measures which he himself, or 
the statesmen bred in his school, were some day to place upon the 
Statute Book.”* 


In fact, the opening of Fox’s career presents as strong a contrast 
to its close as did that of Peel, when, from the champion of 
Church ascendency and Orange Protestantism, he became the 
Minister who first submitted to the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and then proposed Catholic Emancipation ; and 
when, again, from leader of the country gentlemen of England he 
became the disciple of Richard Cobden and the repealer of the 
Corn Laws. Or to give another instance. The change was no 
greater in Fox than in Gladstone, who from being the “rising 
hope of those stern and unbending Tories who followed reluc- 
tantly and mutinously a leader whose experience and eloquence 
were indispensable to them, but whose cautious temper and 
moderate opinions they abhorred,’t has become a Liberal of so 
advanced a school as to frighten those more timid politicians who 
call themselves more peculiarly the followers of Fox, Grey, and 
Russell. Or, to give an instance from the other political party, the 
change in Fox was no greater than in Lord Beaconsfield, the 
persistent advocate of Protection, who abandoned it so soon as 
he crossed the threshold of office, and who at a later period led 
the Conservative party into the wilds of suffrage extension. In 
fact, though Fox, as his father’s son naturally would, took his 
seat as a supporter of the Administration, when he entered 
Parliament he had no clear or precise views on political questions, 
and, brought up as he had been, it is needless to say that he had 
no political principles. “ He went into the House of Commons 
as into the hunting-field, glowing with anticipation of enjoyment, 
and resolved that nothing sbould stop him, and that, however 
often he tumbled, he would always be among the first ;” and he 
succeeded, “ because all the world in concert could not have kept 
him in the background.” t 





* P, 333. 
+ Macaulay’s Essay on Gladstone on Church and State. 
ft P. 157. 
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When and on what occasion he first opened his mouth in the 
House of Commons cannot be ascertained, but his first great 
speech was made in the Middlesex election case,* and of course, 
as a Ministerialist, in favour of the illegal and tyrannical design 
of the Court to set aside the free choice of Wilkes by the electors 
of Middlesex, and by a mere vote of the House to seat Luttrell 
in his place. In this speech Fox exhibited in a marked degree 
one of the peculiarities of his family. The first Lord Holland, 
“though he was the sworn enemy of lawyers who had seats in 
Parliament, yet loved disputing as much as they do,” wrote 
Horace Walpole; “but he loved sense, which they made a 
trade of perplexing.” While of the third Lord Holland it is 
said : “The lawyers of the Duchy of Lancaster were astonished 
to find in an unprofessional man so strong a relish for the 
esoteric parts of their science, and complained that as soon as 
they had split a hair Lord Holland proceeded to split the 
filaments into filaments still finer.”+ This peculiarity was equally 
marked in Charles Fox, and was shown in this early speech,. 
which Mr. Trevelyan thus describes :— 

“In the debate Wedderburn had outdone Grenville, and Burke far 
outdid Wedderburn.§ . . . . Wedderburn and Burke were still un- 
answered, when Charles Fox (just turned twenty) arose; -but when he 
resumed his seat the supporters of the Ministers, and most of their 
opponents, pronounced that the lawyer and the statesman had both 
met their match. How commanding must have been the manner of 
the young speaker, how prompt his ideas, and how apt and forcible 
the language in which he clothed them, may be estimated by comparing 
the effect of his rhetoric upon those who were present, and the fame 
of it among those who heard it second-hand, with the scanty morsels 
of his argument which have survived the evening on which it was 
delivered. The two or three sentences which Oblivion, so long as he 
needed her services, has permitted to stand in judgment against him, 
havea flavour of boyishness about them, for which nothing could have 
compensated except rare and premature excellence in the outward 
accomplishments of the orator. He had still enough of the under- 
graduate in him to imagine that he was speaking like a statesman 
when he informed the House that he should adore Colonel Luttrell to 
the last day of his life for his noble action, and that he would not 
take the will of the people from a few demagogues any more than he 
would take the will of Almighty God from a few priests. But what 
he had to say he said in such a manner that he came unscathed out of 
a controversy on an intricate point of law, with lawyers who were 





* On May 8, 1769. + P. 20. 

¢ Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Holland. ‘fhe third Lord Holland was 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the Grey and Melbourne Adminis 
tration. 

§ Afterwards Lord Chancellor Loughborough. 
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straining every nerve to make or sustain a professional reputation of 
the first order. ‘I am told,’ wrote his father, ‘that Charles can 
never make a better speech than he did on Monday.’”* 


Fox, however, made many better speeches, and fifteen years 
later he made that on the Westminster scrutiny—the most 
logical and powerful in argument of all his speeches. The 
contrast is striking between his admiration of Luttrell and his 
“noble acts,” and his denunciation in the Westminster speech 
of the weak and foolish mep, rash and giddy politicians, who, 
by supporting the Ministerial policy as to the scrutiny, equally 
high-handed and uncoastitutional as the Ministerial policy as 
to the Middlesex election, became parties in a precedent 
“capable of producing consequences which strike at the source 
and root of all legislation ; for it is the fundamental maxim 
of our constitution that the consent of the people, by their 
representatives, is essential and indispensable to those laws that 
are to govern them.” 

It is difficult for us, living more than a century from the time 
of the Middlesex election of 1768, and who within half a 
century have seen Parliament twice reformed, to realize the state 
of things in which the controversy as to that election arose, the 
questions it involved, and the condition of the public mind 
which it produced. 

“With Ministers whom the Crown appointed, an Upper House which 
it might increase at will, and a Lower House ful! of men who had 
bought their seats and sold themselves, there was no check upon the 
excesses and follies of arbitrary authority, except the presence here 
and there on the benches of members endowed with a ‘spirit of inde- 
pendence carried to some degree of enthusiasm, and an inquisitive 
character to discover, and a bold one to display, every corruption and 
every error of Government.’ ” 

“Those were the qualities ” (so Burke reasoned) “ which recom- 
mended candidates to the few constituencies that still could 
be called free and open.”+ Such a man was Wilkes, and we 
cordially agree with Mr. Trevelyan “that there is nothing exag- 
gerated in Mr, Gladstone’s declaration, that the name of Wilkes, 
whether we choose it or not, must be enrolled among the great 
champions of English freedom.”{ Accordingly, when the free 
choice of one of the greatest of the few free constituencies was 
set aside, and a Court nominee, who had polled only a small 
majority of votes, and who was only known previously as “a 
colonel of horse who had the character of being somewhat too 





* Pp. 199-201 and pp. seg., and notes, as to the effect produced by this 


speech, 
+ P. 209. t P. 160. 
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ready with his sword,’* was seated in Wilkes’ place by a reso- 
lution of the majority who had bought their seats and sold them- 
selves, alarm spread like wildfire through the other free consti- 
tuencies, and, indeed, the country generally. 


“The people” (wrote Burke to Lord Rockingham)“ feel upon this and 
upon no other ground of our opposition.t’’ Their leaders suggested to 
them the bold and novel expedient of approaching the Throne with 
remonstrances upon the answers which had been returned to the 
petitions which they had presented, praying the King to dissolve 
Parliament, and leave it for the country to pronounce between the law 
and its violators. The City led the way with an address which was 
conceived in the spirit of the famous instrument whence its title was 
borrowed, and the very language of which recalled the English that 
was spoken and written in the best days of the seventeenth century. 
The authcrs of the Grand Remonstrance might have been proud to 
father the sentences in which the Liverymen of London rehearsed 
how, though they had laid their wrongs and their desires before their 
Sovereign with the humble confidence of dutiful subjects, their com- 
plaints remained still unanswered, their injuries had been confirmed, 
and the only judge removable at the pleasure of the Crown had been 
expelled from his high office for defending the Constitution. 


Other constituencies followed suit. The great county of 
Cornwall, which was only joined to the metropolis by railway 
communication within the memory of young men now living, 
was a century ago, not only by its remoteness, but from its 
scanty means of communication with the rest of the country, 
separated from the heart of the nation’s life. No paper was 
published farther west than Sherborne, in Dorset, where a four- 
page sheet, about the size of the Saturday Review, was published 
weekly. Letters between the metropolis and the country were at 
least four days in transit. It required a week’s hard travelling to 
reach the metropolis, and although there were many gentlemen 
who sat and voted in the House of Commons as members for 
Cornish boroughs, yet their constituencies might in each case be 
reckoned at’ascore or under. The members were, with scarce 
an exception, strangers to the county ; many of them never saw 
the borough in whose name they sat; and they belonged gene- 
rally to the class who, having bought their seats, had sold or 
-were ready and willing to sell themselves. or one of these 
boroughs sat Luttrell, the Court’s nominee for Middlesex. To 
embark on that troubled sea he left the quiet haven of 
Bossiney, the electors of which numbered eleven in all, ten of 
whom were Revenue officers. The county of Cornwall itself, 
however, was one of the free and open constituencies. It was 





* P, 191. + P. 210. t P. 254, 
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independent and Whig in its principles,* and the county took 
alarm at the high-handed proceedings of the Ministry and their 
corrupt majority in the Commons, Amongst the local leaders 
was a well-beneficed clergyman,t one of the ancient family of 
Borlase—the kinsman of the historian of Cornwall and friend of 
Pope—and who held, with the vicarages of Kenwyn and Madron 
the (in the judgment of this generation) inconsistent office of 
Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, the duties of which he so well 
discharged as to gain for himself the reputation of being “the 
Lord Nottingham of Stannary law.” Though bred up at Court 
(for he had been a page to Queen Anne), he shared to the full the 
independent spirit and the Whig principles of his fellow-Cor- 
nishmen. There is sti]l extant in his handwriting, and in the 
possession of a kinsman and a faithful witness to and keeper of 
not only his papers but his principles, the remonstrance to the 
King from the “ gentry, clergy and freeholders of the county of 
Cornwall.” The language of this remonstrance is kindred in 
spirit to that of the City, and is worthy of preservation. 

“The freedom of election” (say the Cornish petitioners) “we con- 
sider as the basis of our liberties, and the very essence of that part of 
our wise constitution which gives the people a share in the legislative 
authority. The right of voting at elections and the right of being 
capable of election, within the bounds prescribed by law, we conceive 
to be inherent in the freeholds of this kingdom, and of those rights we 
shall ever esteem it our duty to be more tenacious than of the free- 
holds themselves, on which they depend, and which without them we 
should justly consider as possessions insecure and precarious. It is, 
therefore” (continued the petitioners) “‘ with inexpressible concern that 
under your Majesty’s auspicious reign we have seen Ministers bold 
enough to advise your Majesty to confer on Colonel Luttrell a trifling 
oflice, avowedly for the purpose of vacating the seat he then held in 
Parliament, and enabling him to offer himself a candidate against 
Mr. Wilkes, in consequence of which he has been obtruded upon the 
freeholders of that county as their representative, though rejected by 
a majority of legal and undisputed votes; a precedent whereby the 
ireedom of elections may be utterly abolished, and the House of Com- 
mons, instead of the free choice and representative of the people, may 
become the creatures of Ministers, and the instruments of an illegal 
power.” (And reiterating the expressions of their alarm) “ at this late 
violent, dangerous and unprecedented proceeding, the petitioners most 
earnestly call upon your Majesty’s royal and paternal care to avert the 
common danger by removing for ever from your trust and favour those 
evil counsellors whoseinfluence has been the occasionof these mischiefs.”{ 





* At this date Cornwall sends to Parliament four Liberal members, the 
only county, excepting Durham, which distinguishes itself. 

+ The Rev. Walter Borlase, LL.D. 

¢ From a MS. collection preserved at Laregan, Penzance, by Mr. W. 
Copeland Borlase, M.P. for East Cornwall. 
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Those who remember the celebrated saying of Junius, that 
“the free election of our representatives in Parliament compre- 
hends, because it is the source and security of every right of the 
English people,” will be struck with the likeness of its tone and 
spirit to those of the Cornish petition—probably its reverend 
and learned author was a careful reader of The Public 
Advertizer.* 

It was by his persistent opposition to the opinions and feelings 
of his countrymen on the question of the Middlesex election that 
Fox first gained office. It was evident that “something would 
have to be found for a young gentleman who, according to his own 
account in later days, was on his legs at least once every evening, 
and who, by the confession of others, never sate down without 
leaving his mark on the discussion.” + 

In one of the numerous debates arising out of the Middlesex 
case Fox again displayed alike his industry and the lawyer-like 
qualities of his mind by refuting Wedderburn on a question of 
parliamentary precedent. The House roared with applause, the 
King was delighted, and Fox was made a Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty. Fox met his Nemesis on this question when, in 1752, 
Wilkes moved that the resolution of 1769, which declared him 
incapable of being elected, be expunged from the journals. 
Fox, then the “Man of the People,” “thought it incumbent on 
him to pay a tribute to political consistency in the shape of a dry 
and perfunctory counter-argument,” which did not succeed in 
averting an unanimous vote of the House that the clerks should 
remove from the journals “all traces whatsoever of its own arbi- 
trary proceeding in the past, as being subversive of the rights of 
the whole body of electors of this kingdom.” 

It was again on the unpopular side of a legal question, and 
against lawyers, and such lawyers as Glynn, Dunning and 
Wedderburn, that the new Lord of the Admiralty first 
spoke from the Treasury bench. The occasion was a motion 
made by Glynn, “tutored by Shelburne, who in his tum 
had been inspired by Chatham,” for a committee to inquire 
into the administration of justice in cases relating to the 
press, for the purpose of impugning Lord Mansfield’s ruling 
in the case of the printer of Junius’s Letter to the King, 
“that it was for the judge to determine whether a publica- 
tion was libellous, while the jury were only concerned with 
the fact of publication.” This decision placed at the mercy of 
the judges every printer and author in the kingdom. Thurlov, 
as a bid for office, uttered the proposition that in State libels it 





* Conf. Junius’s Letter to the King passim. 
fT P. 283. } P. 278. 
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was idle to hope for fairness from jurymen, “ who might justly be 
considered as parties concerned against the Crown ;” a bid which 
was so successful that its maker was within seven weeks made 
Attorney-General. Glynn, Dunning and Wedderburn, to use 
Lord Chatham’s words, 


“Stood with much dignity and great abilities for the transcendent 
object at stake ;* to them succeeded Charles Fox—his speech is in- 
teresting as the best preserved specimen of his first manner. His 
early speeches” (continues Mr. Trevelyan) ‘“ were glaringly deficient on 
the side both of reason and morality ; and although his rhetoric had 
a certain grace of its own, which may be described as the ‘ beautdé du 
diable’ of oratory, he seldom was on his feet for three minutes with- 
out committing some offence against taste, and even against ordinary 
propriety. But his youthful efforts had this in common with his 
mature performances, that while he attacked it from the wrong 
quarter, he never failed to go direct to the heart of the argument. 
The young Lord of the Admiralty in this his third session had already 
an eye for the point of a debate as sure as that of a heaven-born 
general for the key of an enemy’s position.” 


This early speech showed many of the characteristics of his 
speaking which continued unaltered to the end—his discussion 
of principles, but only in strict connection with the subject before 
him; his grappling with his antagonists, the personal nature of 
his arguments, the hits and side-blows which he flashed out 
against his opponents in passing. To Glynn and others, who 
had called for the dissolution of Parliament on the ground 
that it no longer represented the people, he retorted— 


“What are you about? You have yourselves allowed that you are 
no legal House of Commons; that you are de facto and not de jure ; 
and you are going to arraign the venerable judges of Westminster 
Hall, and enter upon a revision of the laws of the land. What have 
you been doing for the last two years but ringing constantly in our 
ears the contempt in which we are held by the people? Have you 
not made these walls incessantly echo with the terms of reproach 
which you allege to have been cast upon us by men of every degree— 
high and low, rich and poor, learned and unlearned? Were we not, 
and are not we still, according to your account, held in universal 
detestation and abhorrence? Does not the whole empire, from one 
end to the other, reckon us equally weak and wicked. How can you, 
then, with a serious face, desire us to undertake this inquiry in order 
to satisfy the people? The people, if your former assertions are to be 
credited, will get no good at your hands. Who, do you think, will 
pay any attention to your authority ? From your former confessions, 
have they the right? They cannot, if they take you at your own 
words, hold you on your debates in any other light than the idle de- 


___ 
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clamations of coffee-house politicians. I have heard a great deal of 
the people, and the cries of the people, but where and how am I to 
find out their complaints? As far as my inquiries have led me, those 
complaints do not exist, and as long as that is the view of the majority 
of this House (who themselves are the people as being their legal re- 
presentatives) I shall continue to think with them.”* 


It is significant of the effect this speech produced on the House 
that Burke considered “ himself bound to exert all his powers to 
efface the impression which had been wrought by the orator of 
one-and-twenty.”{ But Burke’s speech exhibited that charac- 
teristic of his speaking, which Thurlow well described when he 
said that the “difference between them was, that Fox always spoke 
to the House, and Burke spoke as if he was speaking to himself.” 
“ Fox pleased where Burke wearied. The House refused an in- 
quiry by a great majority, which, when the question was renewed 
in the course of the next session, was swelled into a very great 
majority indeed.”{ On this occasion the proposal took the shape 
of a Bill to settle the powers of juries in libel cases, and Burke 
closed his speech in its favour with this prediction: “They” (the 
proposers of the Bill) “ have now sown the seed ; I hope they will 
live to see the flourishing harvest. Their Bill is now sown in 
weakness, it will, I trust, be raised in power.’§ The day of 
resurrection did not, however, come for two-and-twenty years, 
when Fox made full atonement for his sin of 1770 by carrying 
through Parliament a Bill declaring the rights of juries in libel 
cases, This Bill settled the law on the principles laid down by 
Erskine in his ever-memorable speeches in Dean Shipley’s case, 
and “to the genius and courage of Erskine we may justly be 
said to owe the escape from proscription and arbitrary power; 
but it is true “ Fox stands next to him as the preserver of that 
sacred fire of liberty which they saved to blaze forth in happier 
times.” 

In _. at this time Fox might safely be trusted to adopt the 
illiberal view of every controversy, and Mr. Trevelyan truly 
says: “Within two years of his maiden speech he had contrived 
to attract to himself an amount of active dislike equal to that 
which a few, and only a few, great Ministers have carried to the 
grave or the scaffold, as the accumulation of a lifetime.” We 
want space to follow Mr. Trevelyan in his narrative of Fox’ 
zealous partisanship for the King and his Ministers in their 





* Pp. 337-8. t P. 338. 

t “Life of Lord Liverpool,” vol. iii. p. 291. 

§ Speech, House of Commons, March 7, 1771. 

|| Lord Brougham’s “Statesmen of Time of George IIL.,” title Mr. Fox. 
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crusade against the liberty of the press, their attack on the 
Duke of Portland, and their other harsh and arbitrary measures. 
Indeed, it is far pleasanter to turn to the dawn of a better day, 
the commencement of Fox’s real career, and see the first step 
taken which changed the dislike and dread with which he was 
at first regarded “ by a multitude of politicians, humble in rank 
and zealous for their opinions, to a popularity which ten years 
afterwards made him the centre of their hopes, and twenty 
years afterwards would have led them to die for him to a 
man.”* 

It was on questions of religious liberty that Fox first separated 
from the Court, and voluntarily incurred the bitter and lasting 
displeasure of the Sovereign, whose favour was in those days 
indispensable to his hopes, by boldly and persistently asserting 
respect for the right of conscience.”+ This first step in this 
direction was in connection with the movement usually called the 
Feathers Tavern Petition, the story of which is told by Mr. 
Trevelyan with a fulness and exactness which remind us of his 
uncle’s familiarity with ecclesiastical and controversial questions 
which so impressed Sir G. Cornewall Lewis in reading his History 
of England.t We cannot forbear transcribing Mr. Trevelyan’s 
just testimony to the later English Presbyterians. After men- 


tioning that the election of 1768, amidst the chaos of personal 
rivalry and public corruption, was not without signs of a spirit of 
liberty reigning in the lower rank and also in many of middle 
rank, he continues :— 


“Nowhere did that spirit exhibit itself in such striking and varied 
aspects as among the members of that denomination which looked up 
to Lardner as its patriarch, and which counted Price and Priestley as 
hardly the most distinguished amidst its many ornaments. There was 
not another class of the community in which the average of intellect 
and attainments ranged so high as amongst those Presbyterians who 
during the last half-century had been drawing ever nearer to the 
tenets and more willingly answering to the name of Unitarians. The 
ministers of that body were eminent in many departments of exact 
knowledge, and solidly but unpretentiously read in literature. They 
were masters of the clearest and perhaps the most agreeable English 
that ever has been written—the English of the middle class in the 
generation before the French Revolution, which Johnson spoke always 
and wrote when he was old; which Arthur Young and Benjamin 
Franklin possessed in its perfection ; and which, after it had deservedly 
made his fame, William Cobbett at length carried into burlesque. 
The Presbyterian leaders stood valiantly to the front whenever the 
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general interests of Nonconformity were at stake. They exercised 
always, and in all places, a freedom denied to them by statutes which 
the magistrate did not venture to enforce. Alone of sects, they 
refused to be trammelled by a verbal creed. They thought as they 
chose; they preached as they thought; and the plenitude of their 
liberty aroused the admiring envy of many parish clergymen, and not 
a few actual and expectant dignitaries of the English Church, who, 
thinking with them, were ill at ease within the rigid and narrow limits 
of the Establishment.* 


It was amongst these dissatisfied ministers of the Establish- 
ment that the Feathers Tavern Petition arose. This petition, 
signed by two hundred and fifty of the clergy and laity, prayed 
that clergymen of the Church and graduates of the Universities 
might be relieved from the burden of subscribing to the Articles, 
and “restored to their undoubted rights, as Protestants, of inter- 
preting Scripture for themselves,” without being tied to any 
human comment or explanation.” 

Theophilus Lindsey,t who had not yet discovered that the 
English Establishment was no place for a Crypto-Unitarian, was 
one of the originators of this movement; but the vis inertie 
with which he had to contend led him to an experience which 
one of his fellow-labourers thus expressed: “ I am verily per- 
suaded that if the Bible was burnt to-morrow, and the Alcoran 
introduced and established in its stead, we should still, provided 
the emoluments were the same, have plenty of bishops, priests, 
and deacons.”+ Had these good men lived a century later, they 
would have found no cause to alter their opinion. The petition 
was presented on the 6th of February, 1772, and gave rise to 
a debate worthy of the pains that had been taken to prime the 
speakers. “Everybody who got a hearing on that occasion 
spoke above himself,”§ except I'ox, nor under the circumstances 
was that to be wondered at. 


“He had played at hazard at Almack’s from Tuesday evening, the 
Ath, till five o’clock on the 5th. An hour earlier he had won back 
£12,000 which he had lost, and by dinner-time, at five,he had stopped 
with a loss of £11,000. On Tuesday he spoke in the debate, went to 
dine at half-past twelve o’clock at night; from thence went to White's, 
where he drank till seven in the following morning; thence to 
Almack’s, where he won £6,000; and between three and four in the 





* P. 432, 

+ Then vicar of Catterick, Yorkshire, afterwards the first minister of Esse’ 
Street Chapel, London—the first Unitarian chapel, we think, built eo nomine iD 
— chapel now standing is the one in which Lindsey preached. 
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afternoon went to Newmarket, a famous place for horse-racing for 
1% 
wagers, 


His arguments on that occasion did not govern even his own 

vote; but a year afterwards he again supported the petition 
in an “excellent speech.” The Dissenters next sought to 
be relieved from the penal laws existing against them, and Fox 
not only spoke and voted for them, “but planted himself at the 
door of the lobby as the responsible patron of a proposal every 
advocate of which was a marked man in the books of one who 
could close and open at will the road to place and power.” Fox 
thus earned the unrelenting hostility of the sworn enemy of 
all Dissenters “who sate ensconced upon the throne which his 
ancestors owed to theirs.” This was the beginning of the ser- 
vices to the cause of religious liberty and Protestant dissent 
which continued through the first agitation for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and ended only with Fox’s life ;+ 
and thus— 
“was laid the foundation of the strongest and most enduring senti- 
ment that any section of the English community has ever entertained 
towards any statesman, the grateful veneration with which the whole 
body of his Nonconformist fellow-citizens adored him living and 
mourned him dead.” 


It was indeed a Nonconformist who first saw the hidden 
promise of future good in the young man “ who had been fore- 
most in keeping the representative of Middlesex out of the 
House of Commons, and in preventing the people of England 
from learning what went on inside it.” “ Friend Charles Fox,” 
wrote a Quaker in a newspaper of the time, “thou seemest to be 
possessed of a very depraved kind of ambition,” and he went 
on to urge him to put his talents to better purpose “than 
persecutions for telling the truth ;” a respectful and hopeful 
temonstrance which, as Mr. Trevelyan says, the writer would 
never have wasted on Wedderburn.§ 

Early in 1772 the House was startled by a sudden onslaught 
made by Fox on Lord North. A member asked leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to secure the holders of what had formerly been 
Church property against dormant claims of more than sixty 
years’ standing. Lord North opposed this Bill, as he had opposed - 





* Quoted from Horace Walpole, but without any reference, in “ England, 
Literary and Social, from a German Point of View,” by Julius Rodenburg, 
p. 227, The’ same passage is evidently referred to, but also without any 
reference, by Mr. Trevelyan, p. 442. 

+ For Fox’s services in this matter see “Test and Corporation Acts, an 
Historical Memorial,” by Herbert S. Skeats, pp. 22-30. 

} Pp. 447-50, and note. § P. 452 and note. 
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the Bill for relieving from claims ofa similar nature the Duke of 
Portland and other holders of what had been Crown property. 
In the Duke’s case Fox had warmly supported the Minister, 
and “by his audacious logic, and inborn and hereditary skill in 
parliamentary management, turned votes enough to defeat the 
motion that the Speaker leave the chair, and thus at twenty- 
three accomplished a feat which any one under “a Prime 
Minister may be proud to have accomplished twice in the 
longest lifetime.”* Now Fox fell upon the Minister with rollick- 
ing audacity, and following up his speech with his vote, seduced 
so many Ministerial members from their allegiance that the 
Ministry came near a serious defeat. Three days afterwards the 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty resigned.+ 

It would, seem, however, that, led by family reasons to which 
we before referred, he had previously determined to resign rather 
than support the infamous measure to which we alluded in our 
last number, and the history of which is admirably told by 
Mr. Trevelyan. The Royal Marriage Act,t by which, to quote 
Mr. Trevelyan’s terse and admirable epitome, “no descendant 
of George II. to the end of time, unless he were by birth a 
foreigner, might marry before six-and-twenty without the consent 
of the Sovereign, unless he was prepared to see his children 


stamped as illegitimate, and their mother excluded from the 
recognition of society.§ In the debates, Fox again showed 
himself the intrepid and invincible opponent of the lawyers in 
the House, and established over them 


“the marked superiority in questions of detail which a disputant who 
has mastered principles never fails to obtain over antagonists who have 
begged them; and the veterans of the House, employing the most 
valued and envied compliment which in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries one English gentleman could bestow upon another, 
declared that, as ‘a Parliament man, Charles Fox at three-and-twenty 
excelled Charles Townshend in his maturity.’ ” 


Probably no resignation of a junior official ever caused a Minister 
so much alarm and annoyance as did this of Fox to Lord North. 
He did not delude himself into the belief that Fox would be content 
to sit for ever below the gangway, helping his former colleagues in 
a difficulty, and occasionally telling for them ona division. “The 
year, therefore, which commenced with Fox’s resignation ended 
with a reconstruction of the Government, devised for the sole object 
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of recovering his services and insuring the Ministry against his 
possible hostility.”* 

He now had a seat at the Treasury board instead of the Admi- 
ralty, “he having set his affections upon a post where he could 
learn the work and entitle himself to the reversion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.” Considering the ignorance of and 
hostility to the principles of political economy which he showed 
to the close of his life,t it is fortunate that he never gained this 
object of his ambition; unless, indeed, official training and 
experience had produced a beneficial effect on a singularly 
powerful and unprejudiced mind, and led him, as they did in the 
cases of Peel and Gladstone, to adopt sounder views. 

During the brief continuance of his second official career he 
was in the House as “ headstrong, as unbridled, as impulsive as 
ever:” in the Indian debates of May, 1773, he attacked Lord 
Clive with such vehemence of invective that “Lord North saw 
with consternation the most powerful commoner in England, with 
ten votes in his pocket, making his exit from the House in an 
agony of rage and shame, beneath the withering rhetoric of a 
Commissioner of the Treasury.” ‘ 

Further on he displayed a still more unruly spirit—he sought to 
embroil once more the Government and the House in another 
controversy as to the liberty of the press. “Lord North found 
himself driven to vote for a course which he disapproved by a 
subordinate whom he was beginning to detest, begged his friends 
to divide against him, and thankfully accepted the humiliation of 
being beaten on a motion of his own introducing by a majority 
of more than two to one.”t This conduct, added to the spirit and 
the independence which Fox had shown over the Feathers Tavern 
Petition, the Dissenters’ Relief Bill, and the Royal Marriage Act, 
made him alike “odious and contemptible” to George III. The 
King spurred on Lord North to “a course of action which was alien 
both to his good nature and his indolence,” and he dismissed his 
subordinate in a letter which tradition has handed down to us in 
these words :—* Sir,—His Majesty has thought proper to order a 
new Commission of the Treasury to be made out, in which I do 
hot see your name.”§ With this dismissal ended for ever the 
connection of Fox with the Ministry of Lord North and with the 
Court party. 

There are some minor incidents in his early political career and 





* P. 503. _ + See quotation from Lord Colchester’s Diary. + P. 515. 

§ P. 522. Mr. Trevelyan, we observe, says: “A similar story is told of a 
very recent successor of Lord North, and perhaps was invented for one of his 
predecessors.” If the celebrated letter of Earl Russell to the Dean of Here- 
ford, in the Hampden case, be referred to, the proof of that letter having 
been sent in the well-known words cannot be gainsaid. 
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some features of his private and social life to which we should 
have liked to refer. We deem it best, however, especially 
considering our ignorance of the fact whether Mr. Trevelyan, 
by continuing this Life, will afford us an occasion of returning to 
the subject—to devote what space we can afford to consider Fox 
in that character in which he will be chiefly known to later 
generations—viz., as the greatest speaker the House of Commons 
has ever known. 

Brougham condemns Macaulay for studiously praising Fox as 
only a great debater, and adds : “ This isreally TOOBAD. Fox was 
one of the first orators of his own or any other age—a most 
eloquent man, and not merely a rhetorician.” Macaulay’s rejoin- 
der was equally terse and accurate: “Brougham is quite right: 
Fox was indeed a great orator; but then he was the great 
debater.”* Brougham thought that on the subject of Fox he 
was infallible. Sir James Mackintosh remarked that “ Fox 
was the most Demosthenean speaker since Demosthenes.” 
Brougham, on commenting on this remark. says: “There never 
was a greater mistake than the fancying a close resemblance 
between Fox’s eloquence and that of Demosthenes.”+ We assent 
to the observation of the American writer to whose work we have 
before referred :{— 

‘¢ When two such men differ on a point like this we may safely say 
that both are in the right and both are in the wrong. As to certain 
qualities Fox was the very reverse of the great Athenian; as to others 
they had much in common. In whatever relates to the forms of 
oratory—symmetry, dignity, grace, the working up of thought and 
language to their most perfect expression—Mr. Fox was not only 
inferior to Demosthenes, but wholly unlike him, having no rhetoric and 
no ideality ; while at the same time, in the structure of his under- 
standing, the modes of its operation, the soul and spirit which breathes 
throughout his eloquence, there was a striking resemblance.” + 

“He was” (says Mr. Trevelyan) “no holiday declaimer. His 
eloquence, like that of Sir Robert Walpole, ‘was for use and not 
for show.’ There probably never was such a famous and attractive 
orator who gave so much care to the substance of his discourse and 
so little to the trappings.”’|| 


In his language he studied simplicity, strength and boldness. 
“Give me an elegant Latin and a homely Saxon word,” said he, 





* Napier’s Correspondence, pp. 351-2. : 

+ “ Brougham seems to me to have misunderstood the point of view in which 
Mackintosh considered and compared them” (John Allen to Napier, “Cor 
respondence,” p. 284). 

+ Professor Goodrich in “ Select British Eloquence,” quoted azte. 

\ Ibid. p. 461. 

| * He Seabed and spoke like an old Quaker,” was General Perronet Thomp- 
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“and I will always choose the latter. Like Windham, he “delighted 
in the old pronunciation as well as the pure Saxon idiom of our 
language,” using Lunnon, Brummagem, Cales, and Sheer, instead 
of the modern usage of London, Birmingham, Calais, and Shire. 
Another of his sayings was this : “ Did the speech read well when 
reported ? If so, it was a bad one.” These two remarks give us 
the secret of his style as an orator. One of his worst speeches, 
if not his worst, is that upon Francis Duke of Bedford,* and it is 
known to be almost the only one he had ever much prepared, and 
the only one he ever corrected for the press. His speaking—to 
quote again Mr. Trevelyan— 


“Tike that of all men who speak to any purpose, was the full and 
exact expression of his true self. ‘I do not believe it, sir,’ said 
Johnson to a critic who opined that Burke was of the school of Cicero. 
‘Burke has great knowledge, great fluency of words, and great 
promptness of ideas, so as to speak with great illustration on any 
subject that comes before him. He does not speak like Cicero or like 
Demosthenes. He speaks as well as he can.’ And in like manner Fox 
charmed and moved and persuaded because his oratory was the faith- 
ful reflection of his ardent and sagacious nature.¢ ‘His feeling’ (says 
Coleridge) ‘was all intellect and his intellect all feeling.’ Another 
great orator said that Fox was the most honest and candid of speakers, 
and spoke only to convince fairly. ‘ Itseemed to me’ (he said) ‘as if he 
were addressing himself to me personally.’ ” 


Wilberforee—whose estimate carries the weight due in such a 
matter to the opinion of one who, in the judgment of so great an 
orator as Mr. Pitt, possessed, of all the men he had ever known, 
the greatest natural eloquence—compared Canning to Fox and 
Pitt, greatly to the disparagement of Canning. 


“Canning was not a first-rate speaker! Oh, he was as different as 
possible from Pitt and from old Fox too, though hewas so rough. If effect 
is the criterion of good speaking, Canning was nothing to them, for he 
never drew you to him in spite of yourself; you never lost sight of 
Canning. Fox (he said on another occasion) was truly wonderful. 
He would begin at full tear, and roll on for hours together, without 
uring either himself or us.”§ 


One who only did not attain the first rank among parliamen- 
tary speakers because of his devotion to his professional duties as 
a barrister, left among his papers a comparative estimate of the 
merits of Pitt and Fox as speakers, which is worthy attention :— 





* In the House of Commons, March 6, 1802. 

t P.496. “Select British Eloquence,” pp. 460-1. Brougham, “ Statesmen 
of George ITI.,” tit. Fox—Windham. 

i Curran, quoted in H. C. Robinson’s Diary, vol, i. p. 211. 
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“Mr. Burke, who never liked Pitt, said his style was the very tip-top 
of mediocrity. Certainly it did not exhibit the brilliant and laboured 
ornaments of Burke, nor the vehement and passionate tirades of Mr. 
Fox, who was himself often hurried away by the force of his feelings 
into a lofty strain of passionate declamation, mixed with invective and 
argument, almost worthy of Demosthenes; whereas Pitt appeared 
never to lose the command of himself, nor to allow the force of any 
sentiment to overpower his reason. Fox, on the other hand, had an 
ungainly person, a shrill voice, an embarrassed manner, and consider- 
able hesitation when he first began; but if he wanted the grace, the 
fluency, the voice, and commanding manner of Pitt, he possessed ina 
high degree what Pitt himself wanted—passionate emotions in himself 
and the power of rousing them in his audience, and using them for 
the purpose of enforcing his argument. He began in an hesitating 
manner, repeating Lis words with an apparent difficulty in finding the 
right words, confused sentences, all of which continued for some 
minutes till he grew warm with his argument. Then all hesitation 
left him, his voice became deep, powerful, and impassioned, and when 
he had worked himself into a clear and vigorous perception of his 
argument, he poured out torrents of reasoning in beautiful language— 
mixed with emotions of disdain, anger, resentment, and contempt, 
which he made it impossible not to share with him. In the meantime 
all the personal defects were forgotten, and he had so the art of 
captivating the attention that you forgot the man entirely and thought 
only of the subject. 

“The effect produced on me by these two great orators was this, that 
I could not help admiring Pitt and believing Fox. I compared them 
to Virgil and Homer. In reading the first, the polished elegance and 
beauty of his manner make you think always of the man. But the 
rapid succession of events, and the simplicity and energy with which 
they are related by Homer, make you forget the author and think 
only of the Greeks and ‘Trojans.”* 


For the best analysis we have ever seen of the leading peculi- 
arities of Fox as a speaker we are indebted to the American writer 
from whom we have before quoted. We here transcribe it :— 


“(1) He had a luminous simplicity, which gave his speeches the 
most absolute unity of impression; however irregular might be his 
arrangement, no man ever kept the great points of his case more 
steadily and vividly before the minds of his audience. 

(2) He took everything in the concrete. If he discussed principles, 
it was always in direct connection with the subject before him. Usually, 
however, he did not even discuss a subject—he grappled with an 
antagonist. Nothing gives such life and interest to a speech, or 80 
delights an audience, as a direct contest of man with man. 

“(3) He struck instantly at the heart of his subject. He was eaget 
to meet his opponent at once on the real points at issue; and the 
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moment of his greatest power was when he stated the argument 
against himself, with more force than his adversary or any other man 
could give it, and then seized it with the hand of a giant, tore it in 
pieces, and trampled it under foot. 

“(4) His mode of enforcing a subject on the minds of his audience 
was to come back again and again to the strong points of his case. 
Mr. Pitt amplified when he wished to impress; Mr. Fox repeated. 
Demosthenes also repeated; but he had more adroitness in varying the 
mode of doing it. ‘‘ Idem haud iisdem verbis.”* 

“(5) He had rarely any preconceived method or arrangement of his 
thoughts. This was one of his greatest faults, in which he differed 
most from the Athenian artist. If it had not been for the unity of 
impression and feeling mentioned above, his strength would have been 
wasted in disconnected efforts. 

“(6) Reasoning was his forte and his passion; but he was not a 
regular reasoner. In his eagerness to press forward, he threw away 
everything he could part with, and compacted the rest into a single 
mass. Facts, principles, analogies, were all wrought together like the 
strands of a cable, and intermingled with wit, ridicule, or impas- 
sioned feeling. His arguments were usually personal in their nature, 
ad hominem, &c., and were brought home to his antagonist with sting- 
ing severity and force. 

““(7) He abounded in hits—those abrupt and startling turns of 
thought which rouse an audience, and give them more delight than the 
loftiest stream of eloquence. 

“(8) He was equally distinguished for his side blow, for keen and 
pungent remarks flashed out upon his antagonist in passing, as he 
pressed on with his argument. 

“(9) He was often dramatic, personating the character of his oppo- 
nent or others, and carrying on a dialogue between them, which 
added greatly to the liveliness and force of his oratory. 

“(10) He had astonishing dexterity in evading difficulties, and 
turning to his own advantage everything that occurred in debate. 





* Lord Colchester, who had no love for Fox, spoke of him as “ offending 
continually by the tautology of his diction and the repetition of his arguments. 
He feels this himself so much as to think it necessary to vindicate it in 
private ” (Diary, vol. i. p. 23). Fox used to say, records Lord Greville, “ It 
was necessary to hammer it into them.” Erskine always had one or two 
leading arguments and main facts on which he was constantly dwelling, But 
then he had a marvellous skill in varying his hraseology so that no one was 
sensible of tautology in the expressions ” CL. C. Robinson’s Diary, vol. i. 
pp. 17, 18.) Romilly notes in his Diary that ‘ the day before I summed up the 
evidence on Lord Melville’s trial I had some conversation on the subject with 

- Fox, in the course of which he told me that he was not acquainted with 
my manner of speaking, and therefore could not give me advice, except that he 
advised me not to be afraid of repeating observations which I thought very 
material; that it was much better that some of my audience should observe 
that I repeated, than that any of them should not understand me; that he had 
himself been reproached for repetitions, but he was not convinced that he was 
Wrong ” ( Life of Romilly,” vol. ii. p. 140, note). 
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In nearly all these qualities he had a close resemblance to 
Demosthenes.* 

We supply some illustrations of this description from Mr. Tre- 
velyan. “ Mr. Pitt,’ Porson used to say, “ conceives his sentences 
before he utters them. Mr. Fox throws himself into the middle 
of his, and leaves it to God Almighty to get him out again.” 
Pitt said, “ Fox is never at a loss for the word, and I am never at 
a loss for a word ;”+ and he might have added for an 


“idea circling round and about the point, but never leaving it; 
composing at the moment and for the moment, and, as he laughingly 
confessed, forgetting every line of every speech which he had uttered; 
bringing out a thought or a circumstance the very instant it occurred 
to him, with the certainty that in the impetuous rush of his declama- 
tion he would never recover it again if he once allowed it to fall for 
half-a-minute into the rear; he almost seemed as if, in the words of 
Sterne, he was catching the idea which Heaven had intended for another 
man. He repeated himself freely, frequently, and emphatically ;} 
obeying, as he declared, his theory of the art, but more probably 
acting on the instinct of the orator, who will never leave his hearers 
alone until he has talked them over.”§ 


Mr. Trevelyan tells us, what we have never seen mentioned 
before, and which probably no other man living could tell us, 
that Fox’s devotion to amateur acting was one of his most impor- 
tant qualifications for the art of Parliamentary speaking :— 


“Tt was no slight advantage to a great extempore speaker to have at 
hand an extensive and diversified stock of quotations from that branch 
of literature which is nearest akin to oratory; and for such a speaker 
it is essential that the voice, no less than the memory and the reason- 
ing faculty, should be under absolute control. His laborious: discipline 
in the theory and practice of elocution . . . . gained him a command 
of accent and gesture which, as is always the case with the highest art, 
gave his marvellous rhetoric the strength and simplicity of Nature. 
The pains which he had bestowed upon learning to speak the words of 
others, enabled him to concentrate his undivided attention upon the 
arduous task of improvising his own. If only he could find the thing 
which required to be said, he was sure to say it in the way that would 
produce the greatest possible effect. His variety of manner, we are 
told, was quite as remarkable as the richness of his matter. The 
modulations of his voice responded equally to the nature of his subject 
and the emotion of his mind.|| 


Aspirants after parliamentary distinction who, by reading these 





* “Select British Eloquence,” p. 461. F 

+ According to Lord Colchester’s version, “ Although I am never in wall 
of words, Pitt is never without the very best words possible” (Diary, vol. i. 
p- 28). 

t e.g. In the opening of the speech on the Westminster scrutiny. 

§ P. 497. || Pp. 329, 330. 
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remarks or who by following at large Mr. Trevelyan’s book, may 
be induced to fashion themselves as speakers after Fox’s fashion, 
should beware of the sunken rocks which are concealed in Fox’s 
theatrical training. Nothing does the House of Commons dislike 
or resent more than a theatrical style of speaking; the effect of 
Fox’s theatrical training in the art of elocution was to enable him 
in the highest degree celare artem. His manner was perfectly 
natural ; it was one of most perfect sincerity and artlessness. 


“His very faults, it has been well said, conspired to heighten the 
conviction of his honesty. His broken sentences, the choking of his 
voice, his ungainly gestures, his sudden starts of passion, the absolute 
scream with which he delivered his vehement passages, all showed him 
to be deeply moved and in earnest, so that it may be doubted whether 
a more perfect delivery would not have weakened the impression 
made,* 


Nor let such aspirants be misled by Fox’s signal and instan- 
taneous success in the House of Commons; let them remember 
rather that it was by slow degrees he trained himself to become 
“the great debater,” and the greatest master of reply that Par- 
liament ever saw. : 

We have likened Richard Cobden to Fox. A critic of great 
ability, however, has drawn a parallel between Fox and Cobden’s 
friend and fellow-labourer John Bright :— 


“The Man of the People of the reign of George IIL, according to this 
writer, is represented by the Tribune of the People in the reign of 
Victoria, In warmth of feeling; in sympathy with the down-trodden 
and oppressed; in hatred of tyrants; in reverence tor the Constitu- 
tion, coupled with a readiness to remove from it all excrescences and 
defects; in devotion to peace as the one thing needful for a great and 
self-respecting nation, combined with the purest and most ardent 
patriotism ; in poetic imagination and humorous sallies united to the 
strongest common-sense ; in love and reverence for their noble mother- 
tongue which they have shown to be greatest when least adorned, 
most effective when spoken in honest simplicity, Fox and Mr. Bright 
display an identity which is almost unprecedented.f 


While assenting to this, we still think that the likeness between 
Fox and Cobden is greater even than between Fox and Bright ; 
“eloquence all the more effective because it was simple and 
unadorned,” is the chief characteristic of both. In no speech of 
Fox’s that we can call to mind, certainly in none of Cobden’s, is 
there any passage of ornate rhetoric to be compared with—to 
quote a few out of many instances we could give—tie peroration 

*“ Select British Eloquence,” p. 460; conf, Trevelyan, p. 330. Brougham’s 
“Statesmen of George III.,” tit. Fox. 


T “ Wilkes, Sheridan, and Fox,” by W. T. Rae. 
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of Mr. Bright’s speech on the Enlistment of Foreigners Bill;* the 
passage alluding to the Angel of Death in the speech on the Vienna 
negotiations ;+ and the perorations of his speeches on the recog- 
nition of the Slave-owners’ Confederacy,t and at the Edinburgh 
Peace Congress.§ 

Here our task closes. We trust the great and well-merited suc- 
cess which this volume has met with will induce Mr. Trevelyan 
to go on with the Life of Fox ; toshow the noble part he took in 
the great struggle over the American War; to remove the mis- 
takes and soften the exaggerations as to his coalition with Lord 
North, which even yet overcloud his memory and reputation ; 
and to show how at the outbreak of the anti-revolutionary war 
with France he strove to calm the madness of the English people. 
We hope also that we may be permitted to accompany him 
during the progress of his work. 


e———=xIvie— 


Art. IV.—Tue Irish Lanp Question. 


1. The Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question 
from 1829 to 1869, and the Origin and Results of 
the Ulster Custom. By R. Barry O’BRIEN, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1880. 


2. Confiscation or Contract? Published for the Irish Land 
Committee. London: Wiliiam Ridgway. Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis& Co. 1880. 

‘8. Proceedings of the Irish National Land League. Dublin: 
Printed by M. H. Gill & Son. 


(Q* the subjects to be taken up by Parliament in the coming 
. Session, the Irish Land Question is perhaps the most 
important, and certainly the most urgent and exciting. There 
are those who argue that it is too urgent and too exciting to be 
taken up at all. We are asked to wait till the facts of the case 
are better known, till the country has recovered from a succession 
of bad seasons, till the supremacy of the law has been asserted, 
and the power of seditious agitators broken. But if we refuse 
to deal with the Irish difficulty till Ireland is peaceful and 
reasonable, we are only putting off a vast and complicated 


a: 





* House of Commons, March 31, 1854 (Rogers’ edition of Bright’s 
Speeches, p. 246). 

+ House of Commons, February 23, 1855 (ibid. p. 250). ; 

t House of Commons, June 30, 1863 (ibid. p. 143). § Ibid. p. 464. 
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problem till time or chance shall solve it for us. Great, indeed, 
are the difficulties of a Government which is called upon for a 
supreme effort of constructive statesmanship at a moment when 
their power hardly suffices to keep the forces of destruction in 
check. Whether Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are equal to 
the crisis remains to be seen. They alone are in @ position to 
decide this controversy ; it is therefore our duty, as good citizens, 
to give the most careful and friendly consideration to their 
proposals. Meantime, until their proposals are made known, 
we may profitably endeavour to reduce current Liberal ideas 
concerning the Irish land to a definite and practical form, and 
to separate the facts of the case from the fictions, exaggerations, 
and questionable generalizations by which they are overlaid and 
obscured. 

We propose to restrict our inquiry as closely as possible to the 
existing conditions of Irish agriculture and land tenure; but it 
is not easy to describe these conditions, or to make any suggestion 
towards their improvement, without saying something of their 
historical origin. False and partial notions of history form no 
small part of the material of all Irish controversies. Of such 
notions the most popular and persistent is embodied in the 
familiar dictum that the Irish Land Question is a question of 
race. It seems to be the opinion of many intelligent people 
that the one word “Celtic” is the key to every Irish enigma. 
Twenty years ago, the T’imes accounted for agrarian crime by 
the theory that all Celtic peoples are the victims of “an innate 
tendency to conspiracy and manslaughter.” Lord Sherbrooke 
recurs to the same unhappy phrase in a paper which appears in 
the Nineteenth Century for October last. The Irish peasant 
who, without capital and without experience, takes a highly- 
rented holding, is—so his Lordship assures us—“ only following 
the innate tendency of his race.” Ethnology tells us that our 
English blood is largely qualified by the admixture of Celtic 
elements, and that the blood of the Irish nation is still more 
largely qualified by the admixture of Saxon elements. Any 
moderately observant traveller can testify that the Irish peasant 
is not more firmly attached to the soil than the Prussian Bawer 
or the Russian Mujik. It is well known that Irishmen out of 
Ireland rarely invest their savings in land, and successful Irish- 
men are usually among the most enterprising merchants and 
speculators. In view of these facts we should require very 
strong evidence to convince us that the sufferings and faults of a 
whole nation are due to “an innate tendency ” towards unpro- 
fitable farming and agrarian outrages. . 

Those who abide by the “Celtic” theory must blind them- 
selves to the most significant aspects of history. The fact is, 
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that England has never had much trouble with any subject popu- 
lation of purely Celtic race. The clans and the septs have 
accepted our law readily enough, and with good reason. With 
all its faults, English rule has been very much better for them 
than the rule of their own kings and chiefs. In Ireland, as in 
France and Spain, laws of German origin were completely suc- 
cessful in their conflict with native customs, and if the English 
Government had known how to keep itself in immediate contact 
with its subjects, all sense of difference between the two coun- 
tries would in time have disappeared. But we have always 
ruled the island by means of middlemen of one kind or another, 
and when the difficulties which we created for ourselves in this 
way became pressing, our method of “ resettlement ” has usually 
been to dispossess and degrade one set of middlemen in favour 
of another set. The results of our policy are seen in the divi- 
sions of the Ireland of’ to-day. Between the English colonists 
of the east and the pure Celts of the south and west lie the 
masses of the Anglo-Irish—ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores—more 
bigoted in their hatred of English law than the descendants of 
the “ragged royal blood of Tara.” Against this class our 
measures of confiscation and resettlement have been chiefly 
directed, from the time of Edward III. to the time of 
William III. The Burkes, the Fitzgeralds of Kildare and 
Desmond, the Royalists ruined by Cromwell, the Puritan 
settlers ruined by the Restoration, the Jacobites ruined by the 
Revolution—these are the classes from which the camp of the 
Irish enemy has been from time to time recruited. Without this 
English admixture the Celtic Irish would have remained, as they 
were of old time, an excitable but by no means ungovernable 
people, easily roused to revolt, and easily persuaded to submit 
to a strong Government. English policy gave them exactly what 
was wanted to convert them into a nation of irreconcilable rebels. 

We have only to look to the history of English agriculture to 
see that the Irish system has been developed by deliberate policy 
and not by natural necessity. Ifthe Plantagenets had sat still and 
governed England by means of middlemen, they would have pre- 
pared for us a sufficiently formidable land question of our own. 
They preferred to govern for themselves ; they taught the English 
peasant to look to the law and to the King’s judges for protection ; 
by so doing they created a tolerably prosperous class of free copy- 
holders ; and the rise of our commerce came in time to provide a 
supply of capital which helped to lift the rural population out of 
the slough of debt into which copyholders and peasant proprietors 
are always in danger of relapsing. Thus we arrived at our present 
system of wealthy landowners and tenants farming with their 
own capital—a system not without its characteristic faults, but 
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favourable on the whole to industry and social well-being. While 
England thus secured her own prosperity, Ireland lay outside the 
current of peaceful progress. We were too busy with our French 
wars to provide her with a complete system of justice and police. 
Instead of providing a basis on which a just tenure by contract 
would have arisen by the operation of natural causes, we took over 
the results of English reforms, full-grown or rather ready-made, 
and established them by force. And when Irish commerce began 
to create capital for the farmer and varied employment for the 
energies of the nation, we deliberately destroyed it to please our 
own traders, 

We need not set out all the details of the historical comparison 
we have suggested ; the facts are not questioned even by the 
firmest believer in “innate tendencies.” It would be rash to 
assume that any statement about Irish land will not be contra- 
dicted ; but there can be little dispute as to the truth of these 
propositions—that the measures of confiscation carried out by 
English Governments in Ireland are still remembered and 
resented ; that Irish trade and manufactures were destroyed in 
the supposed interest of England ; that the penal laws, devised 
for the protection of English Protestantism, divorced the people 
of Ireland from the soil which they occupied ; that the cambrous 
and expensive practice of English conveyancing has been an 
intolerable burden upon a country of small holdings. If these 
are undoubted facts, it is surely most unreasonable to wonder and 
complain that Irish discontent has not been removed by two or 
three Acts of Parliament. We are still bound to treat the dis- 
atfection which we did so much to create, not, indeed, with weak 
indulgence, but with very great patience. To call out against 
Celtic turbulence and Celtic indolence, to demand a strict enforce- 
ment of the law at any cost, is perfectly useless and not a little 
unjust. What does a Mayo peasant know about the law? He 
has a vague notion that the law took away the land from some 
old Irish or Anglo-Irish family, whose name is still great in the 
country-side ; that the law will support a landlord in any exaction ; 
that the law is purposely framed so as to confuse him with tech- 
nicalities and saddle him with heavy costs if he attempts to 
improve his own position. He knows that Acts are passed from 
time to time, admitting his grievances and providing for their 
removal. But he is told by the highest English authorities that 
these Acts have hitherto failed; and if in any way they have 
bettered his condition, he sets down the improvement, not to the 
Justice of lawgivers, but to the agitation, conspiracy, and blood- 
shed which called the attention of Parliament to the needs of 
Ireland. His reasoning is no doubt very crude, but we are not 
prepared to say that it is altogether fallacious. 
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But if, as we freely admit, our blunders and our neglect have 
helped to demoralize Ireland, the fact remains, that Ireland is 
demoralized. The faults of oppressed nationalities are ‘in every 
clime the same ”—want of truthfulness, want of self-respect, 
unseasonable eloquence, and total incapacity to distinguish 
between justice and vengeance. Nowhere have these faults been 
more freely displayed than in Ireland. The peculiar misfortune 
of Ireland at this moment is that she possesses no public man, to 
whom the people will listen, who is courageous enough to tell them 
how much they have to learn before the “redress of grievances” can 
do them any good. Her politicians, if we may judge from Irish 
newspapers, are divided into two classes. The argument of Mr. 
Parnell and his followers (highly respectable gentlemen some of 
them are) is much to this effect: “'The Irish people have been 
misgoverned for seven hundred years ; therefore they are quite fit 
to govern themselves, and ought to have all their own way, 
regardless of expense.” To this the Irish Whigs and Tories are 
content to reply : “ The Irish peasants are Repealers, Republicans, 
and Communists toa man. They hope by robbing the landlords 
to escape the consequence of their own drunkenness and idleness, 
and they took the relief meal when they had money in the bank : 
therefore the law of landlord and tenant is a very good law, 
and ought to be enforced at the point of the bayonet.” Such 
arguments are fit only for times of panic; and there is nothing 
in the present state of Ireland to justify panic. We have come 
through periods when crime and terrorism were far more general 
than they have been during the past year: we have seen agitations 
far more vigorously and ably conducted than the agitation of the 
League. Whether coercion is desirable or not, is an important 
question ; but it is no part of the Land Question. Quietly, and 
with as little attention as may be to the clamour of the moment, 
let us endeavour to work out an answer to the Land Question, 
properly so called. Why is the existing system of Irish agricul- 
ture a failure? What can be done to improve it? 

Ireland contains in all some twenty millions of acres, of which 
5,092,188 were under crops in 1878. It is estimated that more 
than ten millions of acres are devoted to pasture; and the re- 
mainder of the island is divided between wood and waste. The 
original qualities of the soil are good—in some parts of the island 
remarkably good. The climate is mild but uncertain ; and the 
rainfall is so heavy as to impair the value of all root crops, and to 
make the cultivation of wheat almost hopelessiy unprofitable. If 
Ireland were newly discovered and now in course of being colo- 
nized, the settlers would be of two classes—stock-farmers, hold- 
ing considerable tracts of pasture ; and tillage-farmers, devoting 
themselves to the cultivation of barley and other produce required 
by stock-farmers. It is in thiscombination of pasture and tillage 
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that the prosperity of the country, wherever prosperity exists in 
Ireland, is found to consist. It has been proved more than once 
that the wholesale substitution of graziers for small tillage 
farmers does not extinguish poverty and prevent famine. There 
is room in the country for a class of small farmers, and there is 
no reason why this class should not be fairly comfortable. The 
minerals required in scientific agriculture are plentiful; the 
necessary drainage works are not beyond the resources of the 
persons interested in making and maintaining them; the rail- 
ways are well managed, and the roads, though by no means all 
that could be wished, are improving rapidly. It issaid by com- 
petent judges that ifthese advantages were only turned to account, 
Ireland could support twice her present population.* Even if we 
abate something from this hopeful estimate, we must admit that 
it forms an instructive commentary on the oft-repeated common- 
place, that “emigration is the only cure for Irish distress.” 
Emigration has been tried, and is still being tried, on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Those who emigrate prosper ; those who stay at 
home are better off. But if we put human interests aside, 
and regard Irish agriculture as a machine for developing the 
natural resources of the country, we must admit that the machine 
is very inefficient. The acreage of land under cultivation is 
steadily contracting, and the production of food is stationary or 
declining. It is time to examine the details of this important 
mechanism with the utmost care, to see where the defect lies. 
The soil of Ireland, excluding the sites of cities and towns, is 
owned by about 19,000 persons. Of the whole island 34, is 
owned by persons owning less than fifty acres, 4, by persons 
owning less than 100 acres, ¢ by persons owning more than 1,000 
acres, } by personsand companies owning more than 5,000 acres. 
The occupiers of the soil are 592,590 in number, of whom about 
350,000 are agricultural occupiers holding less than thirty acres.+ 
It is therefore quite accurate to say that Ireland is a country 
of large estates and small holdings. Only a small proportion of 





* “ Like every one who has made either the science or practice of agriculture 
an object of study, I feel that Ireland, if properly cultivated, could readily sup- 
port more than twice her present population.” This was Dr. Playfair’s esti- 
mate ten years ago (“Recess Studies,” Edinburgh, 1870). Dr. Playfair calculated 
that in eleven years, while Scotland had gained the power of feeding 300,000 
persons, Treiand had /os¢ the power of feeding 1,800,000 persons. The tables 
given at p. 694 of Thom’s Almanack for the years 1872-78 prove conclusively 
that the decline of production still continues. It is noticeable that the decline 
Continues in spite of improved husbandry. The total produce of Ireland 
declines ; but the average produce per acre increases. 

T These figures are not by any means exact. The return of landowners is 
swelled by double and treble entries ef the same name, and in the returns 
en no attempt is made to distinguish between agricultural and otuer 

oldings, 
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the occupiers have leases. The large farmers of the eastern 
‘counties generally hold under leases protecting the landlord 
against any assertion of tenant right. But the typical small 
farmer is a tenant from year to year, and will generally refuse a 
lease, from dislike of legal documents generally and of covenants 
for good hushandry in particular. A considerable number of 
farms are held upon agreements or “ accepted proposals,” which 
are treated, at least in the County Courts, as in all respects equiva- 
lent to leases. Tenancy-at-will is frequently met with in 
pamphlets and articles, but rarely in actual fact: it cannot arise 
by any agreement now lawful, and exists only by implication— 
as, for example, when a tenant holds over after notice to quit, 
and his landlord refrains from evicting him. 

The tenant from year to year is entitled to a twelve months 
notice to quit: the notice musi be signed by the landlord or his 
agent, and stamped with a two-shillings-and-sixpenny stamp. 
He is liable to distraint for rent due: but the power to distrain 
growing crops, by which so much misery was formerly wrought, 
has been taken away from the landlord ; and it is further pro- 
vided by the Act of 1860 that the landlord may not distrain for 
more than one year’s rent. This limitation of the right of 
distress made it necessary to provide the landlord with some 
means of protecting his rights when the rent is more than a year 
in arrear. It was therefore enacted in the statute already cited 
that the landlord might proceed in ejectment, by civil bill in the 
County Court, as soon as a year’s rent should be due. If there 
is no defence, the amount of rent due is verified by affidavit, 
and a decree of ejectment is made. The tenant is allowed six 
months to redeem his holding by paying the rent due and the 
costs of the ejectment process. If at the end of the six months 
the tenant has not paid, the landlord may proceed to execute his 
decree by evicting him. The decree must be executed between 
9 AM. and 3 P.M.; and the landlord must give forty-eight 
hours’ notice of the eviction to the relieving officer of the district, 
who is to supply the evicted tenant with shelter and temporary 
relief, if required, until the next Guardians’ meeting. It should 
be added that the County Courts, in which almost all disputes 
between landlord and tenant are decided, are more expeditious 
and less expensive than our English courts ; and that all parties 
agree in praising the impartiality with which the assistant-bar- 
risters discharge their difficult duties.* 


* Lord Lifford, it appears (Nizxeteenth Century for December), is not satisfied 
with the County Court judges. His accusation against them is, that they are 
Dublin lawyers, and therefore imperfectly acquainted with the circumstances 
of the places where they sit. Almost all judges in Ireland and elsewhere 
labour under a similar disadvantage. 
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When a landlord gives notice to quit, the tenant may now 
reply with a notice of claim for compensation, and if the assistant- 
barrister thinks that the tenant has been removed “ without 
reasonable cause,” the landlord may have to pay for the mere act 
of disturbance a sum varying from seven years’ rental (in the case 
of holdings under £10 annual value) to one year’s rental (in the 
case of holdings over £100). Even if the tenant is evicted for 
non-payment of rent, which is of course a reasonable cause of 
removal, the landlord may still have to reckon with a claim for 
compensation for improvements.’ This claim he may settle or 
dispute with the tenant himself, or he may escape the difficulty 
of doing so by permitting free sale of the improvements, what- 
ever they may be, to the incoming tenant. We shall not, at this 
point, attempt to estimate the value of these rights to compensa- 
tion, or to give any full account of the intricate provisions and 
exceptions of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act, by which they were con- 
ferred. It was necessary to mention them in order to complete 
our outline description of the Irish tenant’s legal position. We 
have given that description in order to prove, what will hardly be 
denied by any man who has studied the land laws of other 
countries, that there is no exceptional legal obstacle to profitable 
tenant-farming in Ireland. 

If we turn to the economical conditions of the problem, we 
find that here also there is less cause for complaint than is 
generally supposed. So far from being a country without capital, 
Treland is possessed of abundant and increasing capital, for which 
it is difficult to find employment.* The small farmer has no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining loans on terms which, if not absolutely fair to 
him, make it for his interest to borrow; and the much-abused 
“gombeen-man,” who lends in small sums the money which he 
obtains from the banks in large sums, performs a really useful 
office. And it is worth noticing that one important element in 
the available wealth of the tenant-farmer is the high personal 
credit of his class. In ordinary times, the Irish peasant, how- 
ever thriftless he may be, is an exceedingly honest creature: he 
really wishes to pay what he owes, and will make great sacri- 
fices to avoid declaring himself insolvent. His honesty is often 
the only security on which gombeen-men and others lend him 
the money which carries him over a bad year. 

Where the Irish farmer is a freeholder, he is, so far as the 
conditions of his industry are concerned, very much in the position 





* The evidence for this statement is summarized in Dr. Hancock’s tables, at 
p. 720 of Thom’s Almanack. The estimated capital of Ireland in 1874-5 was 
£258,887,700. The interest on bank deposits, amounting to 37 millions, was 
not more than one per cent.; and the debentures of Irish railways were 
above par. 
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of a small freeholder in England. [If he is in difficulties, as he 
often is, it may safely be assumed that his own bigoted attach- 
ment to inferior methods of husbandry is to a large extent the 
cause ofthem. But where the farmer is a tenant, a new element 
of difficulty is introduced. He and his landlord are both, 
nominally at least, engaged in the same industry; and the question 
arises, How and by whom and on what terms of mutual agree- 
ment capital is to be provided? In England, the landlord 
supplies all the fixed capital and a large proportion of capital 
required for improvements; and for money laid out on his land 
he is content to exact in return an addition to the rent equivalent 
to two or two and a half per cent. interest. This English system 
has been adopted by the more enterprising and wealthy land- 
lords in Ireland. Since the great famine of 1846 especially, 
large sums have been laid out by landlords in every quarter of 
Ireland ; where farming approaches the English and Scottish 
standard, it will usually be found that the landlord has been at 
work. But side by side with the English system there exists the 
Trish system of tenant-farming, which consists in leaving every- 
thing to the tenant—the landlord neither building, nor draining, 
nor making farm-roads, nor performing any duty of ownership in 
regard to the land. This arrangement secures to the tenant the 
privilege for which a poor Irishman will pay any price—the 
privilege of being let alone, to work or to idle, to feast or to starve, 
and to mismanage his family affairs in his own way: it secures 
to the landlord his rent in return for the trouble of waiting for 
it and collecting it. A crucial question of fact, to which at present 
no definite answer can be returned, is the question, how far 
the English system has supplanted the Irish system in Ireland. 
Able writers constantly assume that the Irish system prevails 
throughout thie island ; and the evidence on the other side is for 
the most part that of gentlemen who recount their individual 
experience. Mr. Trench, for instance, could speak for Lord 
Digby and Lord Lansdowne, whose agent he had been;* Mr. 
Mahony, of Dromore, has spoken for himself in an interesting 
pamphlet ; but we have seen no trustworthy estimate of the 
capital contributed to Irish agriculture by the landlords asa 
class. We must therefore be content to say that the two systems 
divide Ireland between them. 

Having now passed in rapid but, we hope, impartial review 
the condition of Irish farming, we proceed to inquire into the 
causes to which the failure of the system is to be ascribed. Many 





* We are aware that Mr. Trench’s stories have been subjected to a good 
deal of damaging criticism. But when he tells us how many pounds have beeu 
laid out on an estate, we receive his evidence without hesitation. 
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causes—political, economical, and religious—have combined to 
produce the present state of Ireland; but among them all two 
great facts stand out, which are by themselves sufficient to account 
for the existence of the Land Question. The first great fact is, 
that Ireland contains some 150,000 families of people who have 
not yet emerged from barbarism. A large proportion of the 
men who hold less than fifteen acres, and a somewhat smaller 
proportion of those who hold between fifteen and thirty, may be 
set down as belonging to this class. They are settled upon 
small holdings for which they pay, as a rule, a very low rent. 
They are without skill; they are not industrious; they have 
hardly any notion of bettering their condition ; in many cases 
they have given up the attempt to extract a living from the soil 
to which they cling, and have come to depend, in good times 
upon English wages, and in bad times upon charity. Their 
religion is a slightly Christianized paganism, and their education 
is as yet too limited to produce any radically civilizing effect. 
Being for the most part the representatives of Irish or Anglo- 
Irish “rebels,” driven out to make room for settlers and adven- 
turers, they are to be found clustering thickly in the more 
remote and undesirable parts of the country. It is not among 
people of this class that the Land League finds its best recruits. 
‘They are too apathetic to believe much in the League, and too 
poor to subscribe regularly. They form a kind of torpid slough 
into which the unsuccessful members of the classes immediately 
above them may easily lapse ; out of which only individuals of 
exceptional energy can rise. The general improvement in Irish 
affairs since 1850 has not been without effect on this class: some 
have emigrated ; some have risen out of the squatter state of 
existence, and hold farms of fifteen to thirty acres. But fhe 
class remains ; and the Land Question will not be solved until 
some measures are taken to put these people in a position to 
obtain a sufficiency of food, and an opportunity of advancing in 
civilization. These measures cannot be taken if the people are 
left where they are. On many of their holdings a Flemish 
peasant would no doubt succeed in making a living; but he 
would do so by the exercise of varied skiil, which it has taken 
him and his fathers generations to acquire. While the Irish 
peasantry of the West are acquiring the rudiments of industry, 
they must have a larger allowance of land than the Flemish 
peasant requires. This they can obtain only in two ways: by 
emigration, or by removing to those parts of Ireland which are 
able to stand an increase of population. 

The second great fact to consider is, that the operation of the 
Irish system has gone far to preclude the possibility of indus- 
trial co-operation between landlord and tenant. An Irishman’s 
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notions of “landlordism” are derived from the experience of a 
time when landlords, absentee and resident alike, were only 
rent-chargers on their estates. Subject to the payment of tribute, 
the peasant was owner of the land, and managed it as he pleased. 
From time to time, as the tenant would bear it, the rent was 
raised. Tenants were so fond of the holdings, which they re- 
garded, naturally enough, as their own, that they would almost 
always pay a small increase of tribute rather than leave. If the 
rent was screwed up beyond the tenant’s means of payment, the 
landlord would let the arrangement stand, because the fact that 
arrears were always due gave him power over the tenant ; the 
tenant let it stand, in the hope that, whatever his rights in law 
might be, he would still be allowed to keep the land. The 
oppression and hardship wrought by this system are often 
exaggerated. Rents in Ireland have always been moderately 
low ; even if we throw in the tenants’ loss by additions made to 
their rent on account of their own improvements, it would pro- 
bably be found that they had paid less for their land in proportion 
to its value than the farmers of England and Scotland have paid 
for theirs. But the general unfairness and impolicy of the Irish 
system cannot be too strongly condemned. It created a double 
ownership in the land. The tenant thought himself the rightful 
owner of his holding ; and his claim was so far consistent with the 
facts of history and the justice of the case, that it was admitted 
even by the landlord against whom it was directed. The tenant was 
not a person admitted by the owner to use and occupy the land; 
but a person who was there before the owner came, and ought, 
therefore, to be left undisturbed. Thus arose the notion and the cus- 
tom of tenant-right. The tenant was to continue in his holding s0 
long as he paid his rent: he might even assign the holding to 
any other person who would pay the rent: what the consideration 
received for such assignment might be, the landlord had no right 
to inquire. In Ulster (and out of Ulster, wherever landlords 
were easy or tenant-right highly developed), the value of this 
power of assignment was greatly increased if it was understoo 
that the rent was low, and would not be capriciously or exorbi- 
tantly raised. The characteristic feature of the whole system 
was that such understandings, and the tenant-right generally, 
depended entirely on the honour and humanity of the landlord. 
They were never recognized or defined by law till 1870, and 
great authorities have declared that even Mr. Gladstone’s Act 
does not confer upon them any legal validity.* The new race 
of improving landlords and agents have been the sworn foes 





* See the characteristic judgment of the late Lord Justice Christian in the 
case of the Marquis of Waterford’s estates (Lrish Reports, Equity, v. 448). 
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of tenant-right in every form: but in many places it is found 
impossible to get rid of it or even tobuyit up. The farmers have 
their own land laws, which they enforce by unwearied passive 
resistance, by endless chicane, and by committing such acts of 
wanton cruelty as may suffice to convince all men that it is “ not’ 
lucky ” to disregard tenant-right. This, then, is the second 
branch of the Land Question. We are called upon to devise 
some means whereby effect may be given to what is just in the 
claim put forward by tenants under the Irish system, without 
placing an obstacle in the way of adopting a new and better system. 

That the Land Question must be dealt with at once in both 
its branches is generally admitted ; that the difficulty of carry- 
ing through a complete and consistent measure of reform is very 
great nobody will refuse to allow. If we could set aside the 
League and the House of Lords, and assume that the Govern- 
ment is strong enough to overcome all open opposition, we must 
still consider how it is to meet the foes who are of its own 
household. The debates on the Compensation Bill of last 
Session revealed the existence of two sections within the Liberal 
party, either of which may do much to upset the balance of 
the coming Land Bill. There is first the section of which Lord. 
Sherbrooke is the most eminent representative, whose principle 
is freedom of contract. What Ireland wants, if we are to 
believe this section, is only the enlightened but inflexible enforce- 
ment of the existing law. If people contract to pay exorbitant 
rents, let them be forced to pay them regularly, and they will 
soon tire of their folly. If the peasant wants a farm of his own, 
let him save, and look about, and buy one ; he is more likely to 
do well if he finds his own land than if it is presented to him 
by the State. Such arguments take no account of the fact that 
freedom of contract does not and cannot exist so long as each 
contracting party has his own standard of right. The Irish 
landlord has one view of the rights acquired by his tenant under 
a certain contract ; the tenant has another and a different view. 
The law has twice recognized that the tenant is not altogether 
wrong ; but it has not yet decided how far and in what sense he 
is right, and until this question is decided so clearly as to leave 
no room for mistake, the contracts which we are asked to enforce 
are not really contracts at all. If the partisans of contract 
would confine themselves to asserting that freedom is the ideal 
to aim at, they would be performing a very useful office. It is 
host important to warn the Irish farmers that the State is not 
gong to undertake to enable them to make an easy living out 
of the land, and that when their independence is fairly secured, 
they must make their agreements at their own risk. But even 
if we assume that the legal incidents of certain agreements are 
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to remain unchanged, we must legislate in order to make this 
plain, for previous legislation has pronounced so ambiguously 
upon the matter in dispute, that until we make up our minds 
what we meant by the Act of 1870, all contracts are affected by 
the uncertainty of the law. 

Utterly opposed to the upholders of contract are the senti- 
mentalists who seem to think with Robespierre that “the people 
is never wrong,” and that the victims of a system admitted to 
be faulty are the only persons to be consulted when we come to 
provide a remedy. It would be well if some English Liberals 
would reflect that pity for the distressed, and indignant sym- 
pathy with the wronged, are quite compatible with a reasonably 
sceptical treatment of the claims of distressed and wronged 
individuals. Even Mr. Gladstone, with all his trained accuracy 
in the handling of facts, has shown us what terrible blunders 
may be made by a statesman who takes without criticism, from 
an Irish authority, the facets on which he founds an argument 
for setting aside the ordinary principles of English Jaw. His 
pathetic picture of the three thousand evictions which were to 
take place in the year 1880 turned out, on further inquiry, to be 
a mere misconception and mystification, and the Government 
admitted that the assumption on which almost the whole weight 
of the case for the Compensation Bill had been made to rest 
was erroneous. It is to be hoped that we may not again have 
to behold a Liberal Prime Minister and Chief Secretary lectured 
and set right by Lord George Hamilton. But such unpleasant 
incidents are the certain fate of English politicians who look at 
anything in Ireland with other people’s eyes, and give way to 
sentiment when they ought to be judicially comparing evidence. 

If Ministers wish to be informed and advised in regard to Irish 
affairs at the present moment, they may command an almost 
unlimited measure of the assistance they desire. Every day brings 
forth a new solution of the Land Question, to the bewilderment of 
plain men, who find it difficult to keep in mind all the differences 
between the Land League and the Land Committee and the Land 
Tenure Reform Association, and the plan of Mr. Charles Russell, 
and the plan of Mr. Errington, and any number of other plans. In 
the multitude of counsellors there is safety, if we will only compare 
their schemes and suggestions by the light of an independent 
judgment, without respect of persons. Examined in this manner, 
the numerous plans now before the public may be reduced to 4 
comparatively small compass. They are, almost without excep- 
tion, only various ways of working out the principles of fixity of 
tenure and peasant proprietorship. Moderate men on both sides 
of politics seem to agree in thinking that these principles represent 
something which it is desirable to concede to the Irish people. 
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ven the manifestoes which are put forth on behalf of the land- 
lords conclude with a few general phrases to the effect that nothing 
herein contained is to be taken as a denial of the benefits which 
may result from the creation of a peasant proprietary and the 
concession to the tenant-farmer of greater security for his capital. 
‘The leaders of the Conservative party may fairly be said to have 
committed themselves to peasant proprietorship by accepting 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s famous resolution; and something like 
fixity of tenure was the ostensible object of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1875. But we need not suppose that this 
general and verbal agreement will carry a Liberal Government 
very far without opposition. There is a great confusion of ideas 
among our politicians on the subject of property in land ; and 
these two phrases owe a good deal of their popularity to the ease 
with which they may be made to mean anything or nothing, 
according as they may be interpreted. The residuum of materia! 
common to all who use these forms of speech is not very larze; 
but it is perhaps enough to enable us to arrive at some conclusion 
as to the practical value of the two principles. 

Fixity of tenure means that the tenant should acquire, without 
payment, the right to retain possession of the land for ever, or for 
along period, subject only to the payment of rent. The rent is 
to be made a fixed or variable charge, so calculated with due 
regard to the produce of the land as to enable the tenant to live 
and to save money for improvements. To encourage such invest- 
ment of savings, it must be provided that a tenant evicted for 
non-payment of rent should be allowed to sell his improvements 
and his tenant-right to his successor. Thus we arrive at the 
“three F’s”—Fixity of tenure, Fair rents, and Free sale. With 
all due respect for the consensus of authorities in favour of this 
scheme, we are bound to say that it appears to us worse than 
useless as a remedy for agrarian discontent. If you allow tenants 
to contract themselves out of their fixity by means of leases, then 
leases will become the rule throughout Ireland ; if, on the other 
hand, you make fixity an inevitable term in every contract for the 
occupation of land, you commit the gross injustice of treating all 
landlords exactly alike. The landlord who has sunk his capital 
in buying up tenant-rights and improving his lands, loses every- 
thing by fixity of tenure ; the landlord who has done nothing but 
draw his rents loses little or nothing. All the worst features of 
the Irish system are stereotyped by the three F’s. The landlord 
can do nothing for an estate on which he is only a rent-charger. 
The tenant receives a sort of half-ownership, which would pro- 
bably keep alive in his mind his ancestral claim to the whole. 
Free sale completes the work of disorganization by legalizing 
those transactions in tenant-right which are the real source of 
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the complaint that rents are exorbitant. We have now before 
us the results of free sale as it is practised in Ireland. In Ulster 
tenant-right has been sold for a price equal to seventy years 
rent. Even where tenant-right has been extinguished or bought 
up, as much as forty years’ rent has been paid to induce a tenant 
to go out, and to nominate the man who pays the money as his 
successor. Such nominations are not disregarded by the land- 
lord or agent; if a farm is let without the “good word” of the 
departing tenant, the transaction is likely to turn out “ unlucky’ 
for all parties concerned. The new tenant has probably parted 
with all his savings and borrowed money besides to pay £200 or 
£300 for a right which does not exist in law; and if he finds 
himself, in consequence, unable to pay the rent, you will find him 
figuring at a land meeting among the victims of landlordism. 
The evils of free sale, as thus exemplified, would not be removed, 
but rather aggravated, by fixity of tenure. Some, indeed, pro- 
pose that tenant-right should be valued at the same time as the 
rent. But all proposals of universal re-valuation are to be received 
with the utmost distrust. The only fair measure of value is the 
judgment of a well-informed purchaser. Governments can prv- 
vide that buyers shall not be deceived as to what they are buying; 
but when governments provide that no buyer shall pay more 
than a certain price, then, as soon as the value of the right 
purchased rises above that price, an element enters into all bar- 
gains which is not recognized by the law; for no man will part 
with his right for less than its commercial equivalent, at the 
bidding of the law. 

Fixity of tenure is still the creed of most Irish Liberals and of 
moderate Home Rulers like the O'Donoghue. The late Mr. Butt 
devoted much labour to the working out of the principle; and 
there can be little doubt that his labours were of material service 
to those who framed the Act of 1870. If Dublin hearsay may be 
trusted, Mr. Forster is still disposed to look to some improve 
version of the scheme for the solution of the Land Question. Mr. 
Parnell himself began the campaign of 1879 as a champion of the 
three F's. But the three F's are now rejected with scorn byal 
the thorough-going advocates of League principles. Three yeals 
of dearth have convinced Mr. Parnell that no tenure of which revt 
is an incident will give the Irish tenant a fair chance of makin 
a living out of the land. Peasant proprietorship, we are now 
told, is the only cure for the woes of Ireland, and the remedy 
should be applied without delay on the largest possible scale. 
Landlords must be bought out by means of interest-bearing bonds 
issued or guaranteed by the Imperial Government ; and thel! 
estates must be divided into a number of small holdings, and sol 


to peasant-farmers, who are to pay for them by instalmedls 
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extending over thirty-five years or more. Elaborate proofs are 
offered of the ease with which this gigantic operation may be 
conducted without loss to the Exchequer. We may perhaps 
assume that the lines on which the scheme has been so far 
worked out by the League, and by many English writers and 
speakers, are familiar to all readers of newspapers. After 
all the writing and the speaking, the scheme remains in many 
points incomplete. We can all see our way to improvements 
in the working of the Bright clauses, in accordance with the 
recommendations of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s Committee ; but if there 
is any meaning in language, we are asked now to go far beyond 
the Bright Clauses, and to enable the Government to acquire land 
enough to introduce peasant proprietorship on a very large scale. 
But how many landlords we shall have to dispossess ; how many 
candidates for peasant properties there are likely to be; what 
proportion of the candidates we can hope to satisfy ; and what 
conditions as to subdivision and alienation shall attach to the 
properties, it is a little difficult to make out. From Mr. Parnell 
we do not expect particular information on such points. He 
tells us that he is proceeding along a line which leads to forcible 
expropriation of landlords and large farmers, possibly to annex- 
ation of Ireland to the United States; and that he has not 
made up his mind where to stop. If he were to declare that he 
would stop anywhere within the possibilities, his power would 
be gone: he would no longer be allowed to use the Fenian 
organization for the purposes of the League; he might even 
perhaps be supplanted by one of his lieutenants, as he himself 
supplanted Mr. Shaw. With Mr. Parnell, therefore, it is quite 
useless to argue ; but we may perhaps be allowed to point out to 
English advocates of peasant proprietorship that their principles 
can only be admitted with some important qualifications, 

_ Peasant proprietorship is not an ideal system of cultivation ; 
it is not even the best system yet invented. While English 
speakers were quoting France as the great example of successful 
peasant farming, a speaker at an agricultural conference held in 
Paris was dwelling with equal emphasis on the fact that the 
product of English farming was to the product of French farm- 
ing as 25 to 14.* The inequality becomes still more striking 
when we consider the fact that France employs 51 per cent. of 
her people in agricultural pursuits, and England only 12 per 
cent. Holland is the only country whose agricultural statistics 
will compare with our own. In Holland peasant proprietorship 





* English statisticians give the comparison thus :—England, 28 bushels per 
acre; France, 13. Lf the comparison be extended to live stock, the result is 
still more in our favour. 
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is giving way ; the small farmers who hold directly of the State 
are able to sublet at a profit to others ; and this system of sub- 
letting works hardship in some cases, just because the head land- 
lord is the State, because there is nobody to interfere, as a land- 
lord interferes, to see that tle tenant does not take a sub-tenant 
except on fair terms. None can pretend that our English and 
Scottish system is perfect ; it gives landlords too much arbitrary 
power, and tenants too little security for their capital. But it 
is a system which will compare favourably, in its agricultural 
and social outcome, with any system that exists or has existed. 
If Ireland is ever to be a country of trade and manufactures, 
and to employ all.the various energies of her people, it is to the 
English system, and not to peasant proprietorship, that she 
must turn. No country of peasant farmers ever showed any 
great variety of intellectual or industrial life ; where you have 
many small proprietors you have peace and order, and a bigoted 
sense of the sacredness of property ; but you have also ignorance 
and blind dependence on Government, and a fine field for 
priestly influence. Some of our English Liberals are very 
anxious to assure us that the “magic of ownership” will make 
Irish peasants thoroughly Conservative. It is certainly better 
to be a Conservative than to be a mendicant impostor, but it 
is best of all to be a Liberal; and your peasant proprietor is 
seldom or never a Liberal. We can all see the dangers which 
attach to closely-protected property in land when they present 
themselves on a large scale in the shape of entails, heavy mort- 
gages, and aristocratic prejudices ; but we are apt to forget that 
the same dangers are found on a smaller but more extended 
scale among peasant proprietors. Instead of family settlements, 
they have family quarrels over the subdivision of the land; 
instead of large loans from the insurance companies at 4} per 
cent., they have small loans from country solicitors at 10 or 20 
per cent. ; and their feeling towards the landless labourer is aris- 
tocratic to the last degree. We would not be understood to 
maintain that peasant proprietorship is altogether evil. Ona 
fertile soil it has sometimes been the beginning of better things, 
aud it has sometimes produced, on very unpromising soils, better 
results than large farming had been able to show. But it has 
never been wholly free from the evils which we have pointed 
out ; and it is important to notice at the present time that these 
evils have been most manifestly displayed when the system has 
been suddenly established on a large scale, with Government 
assistance. The story of the Lommel experiment, as told by 
Mr. Thornton, the leading advocate of peasant proprietorship, 
should be read and re-read by the gentlemen who are so ready 
to promise that the whole Irish people may be made industrious, 
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successful, and contented by merely transferring the ownership 
of land from the thousands who hold it to the hundreds of 
thousands who want it. If you are prepared to make the Irish 
peasant the slave of the Government, to prevent him from 
selling or subdividing or mortgaging his farm, to see that he 
adopts the careful and laborious methods necessary in small 
farming, and to guarantee him a subsistence, you are quite con- 
sistent in proposing to make the State the chief or the only 
landlord in Ireland. But before we undertake such a respon- 
sibility, it is well to consider the strain to which our new system 
may at no distant date be subjected. Mr. Parnell tells us that 
he abandoned fixity of tenure because he saw that it would 
not have sufficed to carry the farmers through the last three 
years in safety. Who is to be our surety that peasant proprie- 
torship will suffice if a similar succession of seasons should 
recur? Suppose that 100,000 small properties are created, and 
that the instalments are regularly paid up for some years. 
Suppose that 1887-8-9 are all years of scarcity, and that some 
of the small owners can only pay their instalments with great 
diticulty. In such a case is it not morally certain that 
Mr. Parnell, or his successor, would take the field to invite the 
farmers to repudiate their debts? Orators would declaim against 


the base cruelty of a Government which would wring from the 
toiling peasant au exorbitant price for the acres which they took 
from his fathers by fraud and violence ; priests would ascend the 
platform to certify in the sight of God that the whole Irish 
people would die of hunger if relief were denied them; and 
half the Liberal papers in England would discover that the Irish 
demand was very reasonable, if stated in sufficiently general 


”? 


terms, aud that we ought to devise some “remedial legislation 
before presuming to express our candid opinion of the orators 
and the priests. 

Up to this point we have been content to appear as critics 
merely of the plans of reform which seem to find favour at this 
moment in the eyes of the English public. We have given 
reasons for thinking that neither fixity of tenure nor peasant 
Proprietorship, as at present contemplated, can be regarded as 
a complete solution of the problem which we have to face. But 
we admitted beforehand that there is a considerable measure of 
Justice in the demand which these two schemes have been in- 
vented to satisfy. By our faults the Irish system was introduced ; 
Weare bound to do what we can to eradicate its evils) We have 
Promised so often to attempt an improvement in the condition 
of Irish peasant-life by creating small owners, that it only remains 
‘o redeem our promise as speedily as the nature of the work 
Permits, Before addressing ourselves to the task, let us clear our 
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minds of all partisan and sentimental illusions. We are not 
engaged in a work of retribution. The landlords have done 
much evil in their day; but there is no sense in punishing the 
present landlords for the faults of their predecessors, if, by a 
reasonable measure of conciliation, we can succeed in utilizing 
their wealth and influence for the benefit of the country. And 
we are not engaged in a work of relief or redress. If it were true 
that the Irish peasant starves for want of the land monopolized 
by large owners, we might cure his misery by making him a 
proprietor. If he had a definite grievance to allege against the 
present law, the appropriate remedy could be supplied by legisla- 
tion. But if ever we are to make anything of Ireland, we must 
learn that mere legislation cannot touch the sources of her diff- 
culties and discontents. So much is conclusively proved by the 
history of the Acts of 1860 and 1870. By those Acts we con- 
ferred important rights and privileges on Irish farmers; but we 
forgot that we were dealing with a nation which has the institu- 
tions but not the habits of freedom; we left it to the farmers 
themselves to discover and assert their rights ; we took no pains 
to make the working of the Acts intelligible and cheap. The 
natural result is, that many clauses of Deasy’s Act and Glad- 
stone’s Act remain inoperative to this day; other clauses have 
failed of their intended effect ; and others are restricted in their 
operation by the expense of time and money required to set them 
in motion. What we want now, therefore, is not a “remedial 
Act” framed on lines wider than those of former Acts; buta 
measure which will initiate a great experiment in government, 
by providing some agency to bring home to the mind of every 
Irishman the fact that the law is a friendly and not a hostile or 
indifferent power. It is the administrator, not the legislator, to 
whom we must look for the pacification of Ireland. The country 
has laws and institutions as good as those of any other country— 
but all in a disjointed, paralyzed, ineffective state. Large masses 
of the people are, as they always have been, outside English law 
altogether ; they neither understand it nor care about it. In 
order that these people may be gradually absorbed into the 
organized and law-abiding community, they must be watched 
and tended like children for the next fifty years. We propose 
now to describe, as definitely as may be, the administrative 
methods by which the Land Question might, in our opinion, be 
reduced to manageable dimensions. A 
The experience of the last ten years has proved that neither 
the Landed Estates Court nor the Board of Works can undertake 
the working of the Irish land laws. Each body has its special 
functions, and discharges them fairly well ; but neither was co0- 
structed to perform the duties which have lately been imposed 
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on them. It is therefore taken for granted that we are to have 
anew Land Commission. Judge Flanagan proposes that the 
Commission should consist of one Judge of the Landed Estates 
Court, one Commissioner of Works, and a third person. To this 
we make no objection, provided only that we are not asked to 
allow three gentlemen, sitting in Dublin, to undertake the actual 
working of the new Land Act. The three persons indicated 
ought to serve as Chief Commissioners, and the actual work of 
inquiry and reform should be entrusted to Local Commissioners, 
sufficiently numerous to overtake the whole of Ireland, union by 
union, and holding by holding, within a reasonable time. The 
Chief Commissioners would distribute the work of the Local 
Commissioners, lay down general rules for their guidance, receive 
their reports, and advise them in cases of difficulty ; they should 
also be required to examine and approve certain acts of their 
local subordinates of which we shall speak hereafter. 

The first duty of a Local Commissioner on arriving in his district 
should be to make thorough inquiry into the existing system of 
nghts in land, and particularly into all matters which have been 
the subject of complaint or dispute. In some cases this inquiry 
would be easy, and might be disposed of in a summary fashion. 
Of estates like Lord Fitzwilliam’s, for example, it would be suffi- 
cient to record that there are so many tenants, all holding on the 
same form of agreement, and that the tenants are satisfied with 
their position, On estates like the Duke of Leinster’s it is enough 
to say that the tenants have all leases in the same form, and that 
their only complaint touches a certain clause in the lease (the 
well-known clause whereby the Duke and other landlords con- 
tracted themselves out of the Act of 1870). But in cases where 
the tenants generally complain and where the agreement between 
landlord and tenant has been so constituted or so acted upon as 
to give rise to disputes, a much more searching inquiry is neces- 
sary. The Commissioner should be instructed to conduct this 
luquiry without needless formality. He would probably begin by 
communicating directly with the landlord or agent on the one 
hand, and with the tenants on the other ; and he should make a 
point of seeing and conversing with the tenants, and of calling 
their attention to the points on which information is required. 
The points for inquiry in regard to each holding would be, how 
long the tenant has occupied, what rent he pays, how often and 
by what sums the rent has been raised during the past ten years, 
what improvement the tenant and landlord respectively have made 
within the same period, what sum (if any) was paid by the tenant 
for goodwill, whether such payment for goodwill was consistent 
with the conditions of the tenancy, and how many persons are 
dependent on the holding for their subsistence. If there is a 
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conflict of evidence on any of these points, the Commissioner should 
have power to examine the parties in presence of one another; 
but no lawyers should be heard upon such an examination, and 
care should be taken to assure all parties that they do not expose 
themselves to any injury by answering fully the questions put to 
them. It might also be desirable to have a note of the derivation 
of the landlord’s title, showing when he came to the land, and 
whether by descent, devise, purchase in the Court or purchase in 
the market ; but of course we would not empower the Commis- 
sioner to make any particular inquiries under this head, or to call 
for evidence of title. 

Besides these particular investigations, the Commissioner should 
also collect information as to the agricultural capabilities of his 
district. He should report to the Chief Commissioners any land, 
suitable for division into peasant properties, which is, or is likely 
to be, for sale; and he should also give information regarding 
waste lands which would, in his opinion, repay the cost of recla- 
mation. Minutes of all inquiries should be kept ; information 
admitting of statistical treatment should be forwarded in the shape 
of returns to the Local Government Board, to be digested and 
published ; and we ought to have an annual report upon the 
condition of the people of Ireland,even more complete and detaiied 
than the annual blue-book which gives an account of the progress 
of India. 

If the facts of gach case were thus fully ascertained (and we 
believe they might be ascertained more expeditiously than the 
elaborate detail of our scheme may lead the reader to suppose), 
the Commission would stand on firm ground, and might proceed 
with some confidence to the work of reconstruction. This work 
would be of two kinds: revision of existing tenancy agreements, 
and the creation of small properties. 

In regard to existing tenancies, the Commissioner should have 
power to certify, after hearing both parties, that the rent is in 
his opinion exorbitant, or that the conditions of the tenancy are 
unfavourable to the proper cultivation of the soil. The general 
instructions of the Chief Commissioners should define exactly 
what is an exorbitant rent. “A fair rent,” according to the 
notions of Irish owners and tenants, is about one-third of the 
produce obtained in an average season by the application of the 
customary methods of husbandry: a rent exceeding this measure 
by twenty-five per cent. or more, unless some special advantage 
raises the value of the land, might be declared exorbitant. Power 
might be given to employ a valuer in difficult cases, but the 
Commissioner should not be bound by the valuer’s report. As 
to conditions of tenancy, we should say that the power of 
raising the rent at uncertain intervals is one which no land- 
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lord ought to be allowed to retain. On the other hand, the 
tenant should not be left with an undefined tenant-right which 
he may sell for a fancy price behind his landlord’s back, 
Wherever there is uncertainty on these important points, the 
parties should be required to enter intoa new agreement. Every 
term of this agreement should be in writing; the form of it 
should be settled by the parties with the assistance of the Com- 
missioner ; each party should have a copy, and a third copy 
should be recorded. Government forms of agreement should be 
prepared, to supply a standard of the conditions of a tenancy 
involving no injustice to either party. In these forms eviction 
for non-payment of rent should be retained, but the power of 
distress should be taken away. It should be provided that the 
rent might be raised not oftener than once in ten years, It 
would also be useful to provide that the tenant might, without 
prejudice to his agreement, surrender his holding to the land- 
lord for a year or more, for the purpose of carrying out improve- 
ments—the landlord to leave the tenant his house and to employ 
him as a labourer upon the improvements. Interest at three 
per cent. on the sum spent in such improvements to be added to 
the rent. The tenant-right, wherever it is proved and certified 
to exist, should be defined as a right to assign the holding and to 
receive a fair price for such assignment: the landlord to have 
the right of objecting to any proposed tenant on one of two 
grounds—ezther that he is insolvent or of bad character, ov that 
he has undertaken to pay so large a sum for the tenant-right 
that he cannot work the farm at a profit. The actual or the 
proposed tenant might be permitted to appeal from the land- 
lord’s objection to the Couuty Court Judge. Of course the land- 
lord himself should be allowed to purchase the tenant-right. 
The case of a landlord competing for the right with a proposed 
tenant might present peculiar difficulty; but if the sale of 
tenant-right were recognized as a purely commercial transaction, 
the difficulty would be overcome. 

It would not be advisable to force the contracting parties in 
all cases to use the Government form. But if any other form 
were proposed in lieu of it, the Commissioner should have power 
to refuse to record it if it appeared to be calculated to perpetuate 
uncertainties and disputes. In the case of holdings over £20 
valuation, an appeal from such refusal might be taken to the 
County Court. 

It may be argued that by recognizing tenant-right in any form 
we are confiscating some part of the landlord’s property. ‘To this 
objection we answer that by settling the dispute about that 
tight we add five or even ten years’ purchase to the value of the 
estate. Of that increment of value we are free to dispose in any 
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way which seems just and advisable: the best policy, in our 
judgment, is to give it to the tenant. It is true that we deprive 
the landlord of the power which has sometimes enabled an 
enlightened despot to make great changes for the better in a 
short time. We make him wait for his own land, and pay for 
its additional value, before allowing him to do as he likes with it. 
But we can dispense with enlightened despots if we set each 
tenant to work as an improving cultivator within the limits of 
his own holding. 

It may be objected further, that the proposal to allow a Com- 
missioner to certify the rent exorbitant is inconsistent with what 
we have said of the danger of universal revaluation, and the im- 
possibility of finding any fair measure of rent except the judg- 
ment of an intending tenant. We reply, first, that we have 
suggested, not a general revaluation, but a decision upon a 
definite allegation of fact put forward by the tenant, in support 
of which he would be required to give evidence. We suggest 
this in the firm belief that Irish rents are not, as a rule, exorbi- 
tant, and that three tenants out of four would not even undertake 
to prove that they are. In some cases, where land speculators 
have bought moderately rented estates with a view to raising the 
rents, and re-selling at a profit, there would be complaints. We 
may be told that such complaints should not be listened to, 
because the rent has been fixed by contract ; and we admit that 
in compelling parties to adjust rent on a certain principle we are 
taking a step which is only justified by the impossibility of start- 
ing the Irish land-system on a contract basis in any, other way. 
It is to be remarked, however, that in supplying a measure of 
rent we are only providing fur the regular exercise of a power 
which is now indirectly exercised by a public officer. The County 
Court Judge, in disposing of a claim for compensation for disturb- 
ance under the Act of 1870, must decide whether the rent is 
exorbitant or not. It is said that landlord and tenant have 
sometimes brought a dispute as to the fairness of the rent into 
Court by means of a sham notice to quit and a sham claim for 
compensation. 

We do not propose that the power to certify the rent exorbitant 
should be a permanent power, to be exercised as occasion should 
arise, If it were so, tenants would be encouraged to promise 
high rents, in the hope of getting them reduced. The power 
should be exercised once for all; and the tenant, protected 
against frequent and irregular increase of rent, would be left to 
make his own bargain in regard to the increase to be made at 
the stated ten-year period. It will be seen that these provisions 
are quite inconsistent with the policy of the Act of 1870. Tenant- 
right, as we have defined it, takes the place of the claims for 
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compensation given by the Act. The question whether a land- 
lord has “ reasonable cause” for removing his tenant is made to 
depend on the terms of an express agreement, not on a judge’s 
notion of the proper management of an estate. Moreover, we 
have placed, and we think Parliament would do well to place, 
all tenants on one and the same footing. To give, as Mr. Glad- 
stone has given, larger compensations and privileges to the 
smaller tenants, is to put a premium on subdivision, to relieve 
the poor at the expense of the future prosperity of the country. 

The new agreements recorded by Commissioners, together with 
abrief record of leases and peasant freeholds where they exist, 
would form the beginning of a Land Registry. Every future 
contract relating to the land should be recorded ; and falsifica- 
tion of the Registry (as, for instance, by entering a smaller price 
than the price actually received for tenant-right) should be made 
amisdemeanour. The expense of making up the Registry in the 
first instance should be treated as part of the expense of the 
Commission ; the expense of record might in the future be met 
by a small ad valorem charge. Every agreement entered in the 
Registry should be taken to bind persons- purchasing or succeed- 
ing to the land. Annuities and mortgages should be, as at pre- 
sent, a charge on the landlord’s estate in the land (which would 
not, we hold, be diminished by recognizing tenant-right as pro 
posed). If the tenant mortgages his right to its full value, the 
landlord should be enabled to buy out the mortgagee and extin- 
guish the tenant-right. Such is the rough outline of what we 
believe to be a workable scheme for the definition of tenant- 
right. It remains to speak of the second branch of the Land 
Commissioners’ work. 

On receiving notice from a Local Commissioner of land to be 
sold, the Chief Commissioners should have power to authorize 
him to enter into negotiations for purchase, and to ratify his 
bargain, if they think it a reasonable one. If they succeed in 
acquiring the land, the Local Commissioner should communicate 
at once with the tenants, and advise them of the steps which 
they must take if they wish to purchase from the Commission. 
These steps should be made as few, as simple, and as cheap as 
possible. The terms of purchase should be substantially those 
offered by the Church Temporalities Commission—one-fourth of 
the price to be paid down, the rest to be repaid, with interest, by 
instalments extending over thirty-five years. The purchaser 
should be allowed to make payments from time to time over and 
above the instalments due, so as to abridge his thirty-five years 
of expectation. Professor Baldwin thinks we might safely advance 
the whole purchase-money, and spread the instalments over a 
gteater number of years. But we are disposed to think that 
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few men worth anything as cultivators would have any difficulty 
in raising the necessary one-fourth ; and the demand for a 
portion of the price would prevent penniless men from going 
into peasant-farming as a speculation. Until the farm is paid 
for, subdivision and overcrowding should be prevented, and the 
purchaser should not be allowed to borrow on his interest except 
with the consent of the Local Commissioner. 

These sales to tenants would leave the Commission with some 
holdings in hand, which the tenants would not offer to buy; 
and it might be found that part of a Commission estate con- 
sisted of reclaimable waste. These parts of the land should be 
used up, wherever they are suitable for the purpose, in creating 
small holdings, which should be offered on advantageous terms 
to persons willing to remove from overcrowded parts of the 
country, where scarcity is chronic. Measures should be taken 
to find such persons, and they should be sought for in districts 
as near as possible to the land on which they are to be settled; 
for if you settle a Monaghan man in Kerry, the people will 
regard him as a foreigner, and treat him accordingly. If it is 
necessary to remove tenants from Commission lands to make 
way for new proprietors, the operation should be conducted with 
peculiar caution. Care would have to be taken that the tenants 
might find work and subsistence elsewhere. 

The dangers attaching to Government transactions in land on 
a large scale would be greatly lessened if the work of creating 
small properties could be undertaken by private enterprise 
co-operating with the Government. Facilities should therefore 
be given to individuals and associations for this purpose, and 
information should be freely given as to the precautions neces- 
sary to the safe conduct of such undertakings. It should be 
part of the Local Commissioner's business to take cognisance of 
all agencies for promoting peasant proprietorship and better 
cultivation, or for relieving overcrowded districts. From his 
reports the Chief Commissioners would be able to see at what 
rate their work was being done, and especially how many families 
were being raised out of the wretched state in which the western 
peasantry now continues to exist. The utmost pains should be 
taken to make the nature of the work thoroughly intelligible 
to the people. Local Commissioners should be instructed to 
communicate with the people directly—-not by means of the 
agent, or the priest, or the local philanthropist, or any other 
intermediary. Statements in plain language of the legal rights 
and remedies of tenants, and of the conditions of peasant pro- 
prietorship, should be printed and widely circulated. It might 
also be useful to furnish tenants and peasant proprietors with 
agricultural information in the same form. You cannot teach 
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farmers very much in this way ; but you can teach’ them more 
than most Irish farmers know. 

We have left to the last the questions which will arise first of 
all in the mind of the practical politician. How many Local 

‘Commissioners will be wanted? How are they to be appointed ? 
And what salary shall we give them? As to the number, we do 
not think it possible accurately to fix that till the work is well in 
hand ; but we should be prepared to begin by appointing one 
Commissioner to each of the 132 unions of Ireland. In unions 
partly urban, or where leases and large farms prevail, the work 
would be soon done, and the Commissioner would be able to 
come to the assistance of more heavily weighted colleagues. We 
do not propose to keep a permanent staff of 182 Commissioners ; 
when the Registry arrangements are well started, a new set of 
tenancy agreements framed, and an adequate number of small 
properties created, one Commissioner might, suffice for each 
county. As to the appointment, we must trust the Government 
to make a.great effort of enlightened patronage. Examination 
will not yield us the kind of men we want; but the men are to 
be found in England and Ireland, if the Government will take 
the trouble to look for them. There would be jobbery, no doubt ; 
but there is no reason why the sons of Irish judges should not 
make good civil servants, if the whole conduct of this experiment 
is watched, as it ought to be watched, from head-quarters. As to 
the salary, if we take into account the low average of professional 
earnings in Ireland, we may reasonably hope to get good working 
Commissioners for £400 or at most £500a year. If this scale were 
adopted, the whole expenses of the Commission, including the 
Dublin office, local offices, clerks, printing, and travelling expenses, 
might be kept within £200,000* a year for the first three years, 
towards which we should be prepared to offer a substantial con- 
tribution from the imperial treasury. After the first three years 
the expense would be much reduced, and the new system might 
be made self-supporting. 

If this scheme were well started by a strong Government, if 
such changes were introduced into the machinery of it as ex- 
perience might show to be necessary, and if moderate men on 
both sides of politics would unite to secure it a fair chance of 
success, we believe it might do much to solve the Land Question 
and to reconcile the Irish to English rule. There are other Irish 
difficulties in the future; behind the Land Question lies the 
teform of local government, and behind that an Education 
Question of formidable dimensions. We shall approach these 
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duties and dangers with more confidence if we can first make 
even a tolerably successful attempt to remove the misunder- 
standings and evil habits which have made Irish agriculture a 
byeword. In making any such attempt we shall meet with 
obstruction on the right and on the left. The Tories will 
obstruct any measure which touches the smallest, the most 
useless, or the most invidious of the rights enjoyed by Irish 
landlords. But though the Tories may take this course it 
is not likely that the Conservative leaders will do so. They 
helped to pass the Act of 1870; they admitted the necessity 
of doing something to improve the working of the Bright clauses; 
and Conservatism generally has never been so bitterly opposed to 
a re-opening of the Land Question as the section of Whig opinion 
represented by Lord Sherbrooke. Mr. Parnell and his friends, on 
the other hand, are bound to receive any possible Land Bill as 
hopelessly inadequate, and to describe it as a fresh insult to the 
Irish people. But it is never safe to assume, when Irish members 
make such speeches, that they are giving utterance to the sincere 
feeling of those who sent them to Parliament. For some time 
past Irish constituencies have chosen their members much as an 
uneducated man chooses his lawyer. If a suitor thinks (as many 
honest poor men think) that all Courts are more or less regardless 
of equity, and that the law is a malign and mysterious agency for 
keeping people out of their rights, he will desire to have somebody 
to act for him who can bully the Court and circumvent the lav. 
The average Irish elector has no confidence whatever in the fair- 
ness or goodwill of Parliament ; he enjoys the notion of the panic 
and confusion produced in the House of Commons by the action 
of a handful of his countrymen ; and he feels pleasantly sure 
that, while Mr. Parnell represents him, he will lose nothing for 
want of asking. But there stil] remains in his mind that love of 
impartial justice which was noted by a close observer as one of 
the features of the Irish character three centuries ago. He will 
shout, and riot, and possibly even fight for Mr. Parnell ; but he 
knows that the League is anything but an embodiment of justice 
and reason ; and the English statesman who can deal firmly with 
the popular demands will command in Ireland a respect which 
the popular leaders do not enjoy. We shall go far to destroy the 
last hope of turning the good qualities of Irishmen to account, if 
we act so as to. persuade them that our legislation is guided by 19 
definite principle, and that our only notion of government is 1 
concede as much as will stifle the clamour of the moment an 
postpone ulterior demands. It may be that tle principles of the 
scheme we have suggested are more definite than scientific; but 
they are at least principles generally recognized and unders 

among us. There are many theories of property in the air, and 
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if our next Land Act is a failure, we may have to embody some of 
them in a measure of an entirely new character ; or the time may 
come when we shall fall back upon our Indian experience, and 
assert the paramount ownership of the State in a manner at vari- 
ance with all the established practice of the United Kingdom. 
In the meantime, we must be content to act up to the notions of 
agrarian legislation which are fully accepted by those who are 
responsible for the conduct of our national affairs. According to 
those notions, landlords and tenants must continue to exist ; we 
are called upon now to make an effort to remove misunderstand- 
ings and to establish co-operation between two widely but not 
hopelessly disunited classes of the community. 
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Art. V.—Tue Science or History. 


1. The Social Organism. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


2, Bau und Leben des Socialen Kérpers. By Dr. SCHAFFLE, 
Tiibingen. 


3. Die Sociale Physiologie. By PauL von LILIENFELD, 
Mitau. 


4. The History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. 
By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., New York. 


S History an “ Exact Science ?” forms the question to which we 
propose, in the following paper, offering an affirmative reply. 
Before presenting, however, the systematic body of facts which 
constitute the science, we deem it expedient to pave the way for 
its reception, by alluding to the ancient and modern authors 
who laid its foundations, and made contributions to its super 
structure. 

Pre-eminent stands Aristotle, who posited the ofkog, cwun ani 
téc, the family, the village, and the city, with their co-ordinate 
governments, as a Zwdév moArrixoyv, a “political animal,” and “one 
of the works of Nature,” in his “ Politics.” 

“The good and true State” of Plato is formed of the rulers, 
warriors, and craftsmen, corresponding to the reason, will, and 
Passions of the “good and true man,” expounded in his 
“Republic.” “Nothingis immutable and eternal upon earth: every- 
thing is subject to mutability, as is obvious from the growth of 

ies as well as minds; for no sooner have they arrived at 

maturity than they tend towards decay and death. The course 

of all nations, whose history has been transmitted to our timcs, 
12 
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proves that this is the fundamental law of humanity (huwmanarum 
rerum suprema lex)” forms the wide generalization of the 
philosophic historian Tacitus, in his “ Dialogus de Oratoribus.” 
But the modern author who actually laid down the“Axioms” and 
defined the “ Elements” of the “Scienza Nuova,” and selected the 
history of Rome, as the type of all nations: “ Storia Ideale Eterna, 
sopra la quale corra in tempo, la storia le tutti le nazioni,” was 
Vico, of Naples, in the commencement of the eighteenth century. 

Whether Niebuhr was acquainted with the “Scienza Nuova” or 
not, certain it is, he concurs with Vico regarding his historical 
type ; for, “Roman History,” says he, “can boast of the greatest 
characters, actions, and events ; it contains the complete develop- 
ment of the whole life of a nation, such as is not found in the 
history of any other people. In modern history, the English 
alone have passed through the same perfect career of develop- 
ment as the Romans, and, in a cosmopolitan point of view, the 
history of these nations must always be the most important.” 

Essentially the same idea is found in Lessing’s “ Erziehung 
der Menschengeschlecht,” as well as in Hegel’s “ Philosophy of 
History.” “By art is created that great Leviathan, called a 
community or State, in Latin, Civitas, which is but an artificial 
man, though of greater stature and strength than the natural; for 
whose protection and defence it was intended, and in which the 
sovereignty is an artificial soul, as giving life and motion to the 
whole body,” appears to be an amplification of the “ Political 
Animal” of Aristotle, according to Hobbes. 

“In the education of a people as in that of an individual, 
memory must be exercised before the powers of reason and fancy 
can be expanded,” is the explicit statement of Gibbon’s views 
regarding the “ Rise, Decline, and Fall of Empires.” 

“There is an organization and a life of societies as well as of the 
individual. This organization has also its science, the science of 
the secret laws which preside over the course of events.” This 's 
the ‘Physiology of History,’ and expresses the definite and pro- 
nounced sentiments of Guizot, the historian of the ‘ Civilization 
of Europe.’ This scientific view of history has been adopted by 
Professor Seeley in a late number of Macmillan’s Magazine. | 

The idea that “the starting-point is necessarily the same 1 
the education of the individual and the species;” and that 
“the chief phases of the former ought to represent the funda 
mental epochs of the latter”—viz., the fetichistic, metaphysical, 
and positive—forms, the basis of Comte’s “ Positive Philosophy 
and Polity ;” of Spencer's “Essay on the Social Organism ;’ % 
well as of Lotze’s “ Microcosmus,” the professed continuator of 
Herder. - 

“T hope to accomplish for the History of Man something 
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equivalent, or at all events analogous, to what has been effected 
by other inquirers, for the different branches of Natural Science,” 
was the expression of the fond expectation of Buckle, at the 
commencement of his “ History of Civilization in England.” 

And the latest works which have appeared in our province— 
“The Structure and Life of the Social Body” (Bau und Leben 
des Socialen Kérpers), by Schiiffle, of Tibingen, Lilieufeld’s “ Die 
Sociale Physiologie,” and Draper's “ Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” crown the catena patrwm of the founders and authors 
of Historical Science. 

Such then is the merest outline of the growth and develop- 
ment of the latest and youngest of the sciences—the Science of 
History—the subject-matter of which is Polity, roAcreéa,a political 
organism, including the family, the village, the city, and State, 
peculiar to the human species, subject to the fundamental law of 
humanity, birth, life, and death (in accordance with the history of 
Rome, the type of all nations) susceptible of systematic exposition, 
exhibiting the successive and simultaneous phases, characteristic 
of individual and national evolution, and constituting the educa- 
tion of humanity, or the origin and progress of universal culture 
and civilization. 

Without further preface, then, or special reference to the 
collaboratewrs in our special province, the investigation of the Phy- 
siology of History will be pursued under the following divisions :— 

I. Cosmology ; or, the Geographical Distribution and Territorial 
Areas of Social Organisms. 

II. Political Morphology; or, the Ideal Type of Social 
Organisms. 

III. Chronology; or, the Chronological Periods of Social 
Organisms. 

IV. Ethology ; or, Genius and Character of Social Organisms. 

V. Political Physiology ; or, the Civil, Legislative, Judicial, 
Ecclesiastical, Medical, Educational, Literary, Scientific, Artistic, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial, and Sanitarian Functions, 
peculiar to Social Organisms. 

VI. Ecclesiology ; or, the Religious Creeds and Ethical Codes 
of Social Organisms. 

VII. Glossology ; or, the Language and Literature of Social 
Organisms, 

VIII. Callistology ; or, Esthetics and the Fine Arts. 

IX. Technology ; the Political Economy, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industries of Social Organisms. 

X. Historical Paleontology; or, the Archeology of Extinct 
Social Organisms. 

XI. Historical Taxology ; or, the Classification of Extinct and 
Social Organisms. 
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XII. The Comparative History of Extinct and Living Social 
Organisms. 

I. Cosmology ; or, the Geographical Distribution and Tervi- 
torial Areas of Social Organisms.—The first step necessary in 
the detailed consideration of political organization is the survey 
and analysis of the territorial limits and conditions—climate, soil, 
food, clothing, modes of life, aspects of Nature, and other combined 
influences operating on the human species, in the several quarters 
of the globe. All the relations which organization—astronomical, 
mineralogical, botanical, zoological, and ethnological—sustain to 
each other, may be classed under the fivefold division of Solar, 
Latitudinal, Altitudinal, Ethnological, and Political or Social :— 
The 1st originating in the planetary position which our earth 
occupies in the solar system ; the 2nd, in the various terrestrial 
zones which diversify the parallels of latitude, from the equator 
to the poles, with their respective flora, fauna, and folk ; the 
3rd, in the respective zones of terrestrial altitude and aerial eleva- 
tion, from the level of the ocean to mountain summits ; the 4th, 
in the Races belonging to the various ethnologic areas ; and the 
5th, in the political divisions, nomad tribes and nations, which 
have undergone various degrees of civilization during the course 
of historic evolution in ancient and modern times. 

Such are the cosmological environments expounded in physical 
and political geography, which originated (1) the primary con- 
ditions of the indigenous inhabitants of the earth ; and (2) de- 
termined the formation of the civil and social character of the 
human species during the simultaneous and successive stages of 
historic evolution. But although physical and political geography, 
lately designated Physiography, forms the subject of instruction in 
our common schools, we deem it necessary to present a résumé of 
the well-known cosmological facts, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the influence of physical phenomena in the formation of opinion 
and character. 

1. The Solar Relations and Conditions of the Earth— 
Waiving all reference in this place to the stellar system, and 
the celestial geography of modern astronomy, we may afiirm, 
what all the scientific world knows, that the mean position of 
our earth (with her axial inclination of 234°, between Vulcan and 
Neptune, and her annual revolution in her orbit) forms the source 
of day and night, the vicissitudes of the seasons—Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, the geological, atmological, and biolo- 
gical phenomena of the terrestrial globe (rain, winds, hail, and 
* snow, thunder, lightning, meteors, volcanoes, earthquakes, tides, 
eclipses, and the endless variety presented by the “ Cosmos 2 or 
aspect. of Nature, in the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms, inclusive of the varieties of the human species) embraced by 
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the modern science of Physical and Political geography. Such 
is the heliocentric theory of the universe, the source of all our 
chronometric divisions of time, which are based on the rotation 
and revolution of the sun, moon, and earth—a theory the 
perception of which elicits the esthetic admiration of its 
celestial order, harmony, beauty, and sublimity. On the 
other hand, when we compare it with the Ptolemaic theory, 
and the concomitant mythology of ancient times (the Sun, 
Moon, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, crowned with 
the father or lord of day (Dyaus Piter) driving his horses of 
fire and chariot of fire across the vault of heaven; the divine 
titles, temples, rituals, festivals, and sacrifices, consecrated to the 
“hosts of heaven,” amongst the Oriental, Greek, and Roman 
uations of antiquity ; and the surviving “ relics” of Monondaeg, 
Tiuesdaeg, Wednesdaeg, Thorsdaeg, Freyadaeg, Saeterdaeg, and 
Sunandaeg, devoted to the worship of the creative, preservative 
and destructive powers of Nature, by our Scandinavian ancestors, 
in the names of the days of the week) we are constrained to ~ 
admit that the revolution of opinion, accomplished by the 
discoveries of modern astronomy, furnishes the most brilliant 
type of the omnipotent influence of physical phenomena during 
the progress of human evolution. The detailed investigation of 
the subject, however, belongs to the department of Ecclesiology 
and Glossology. 

2. The Latitudinal Relations and Conditions of the Earth.— 
Passing from the illimitable fields of celestial space, swept by the 
telescope and verified by the spectroscope, we find that the sur- 
vey of the terrestrial globe, diversified by the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic, North and South temperate and tropical zones, now 
invites our attention. The cowp d’eil of Johnstone’s “ Physical 
Map of the Globe” (with its river systems, distribution of vol- 
canoes, and earthquakes, distribution of winds, rain, storms, and 
burricanes, distribution of plants and animals, isotheral, isother- 
mal, and isochimenal lines of mean annual temperature and 
climate) is the simplest and speediest method of observing the 
actual form, features, and physiognomy of the sites and scenes of 
past and present civilization. 

First, then, the slope and counter-slope of the great mountain 
system, peculiar to the several quarters of the globe, based on the 
Cainozoic, Mesozoic and Palzozoic strata of the earth (the 
Alps in Europe, the Himalayas in Asia, the Eastern system of 
Africa, and the Andes and Rocky Mountains in North and South 
America), determined the course of the rivers which drain their sur- 
plus waters, as well as the sites of the great “ Centres of Civiliza- 
tion”—¢.9., Pekin, on the Peiho; Benares and Calcutta, on the 
Ganges ; Babylon and Bagdad, on the Euphrates and Tigris; 
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Alexandria at the mouth of the Nile; Constantinople, on the 
Bosphorus ; Athens, on the shores of Greece ; St. Petersburg, on 
the Neva; Vienna, on the Ianube ; Rome, on the Tiber ; Lisbon, 
on the Tagus; Paris, on the Seine; London, on the Thames; 
Edinburgh, on the Firth of Forth ; New York, on the Hudson; 
and Melbourne, on Port-Philip—all of which capitals have been 
selected by their original founders on account of their natural 
adaptation for habitation and international communication. 

The Zonal Climates—polar, temperate, and _ tropical—are 
dependent on solar radiation, varying in all proportions, accord- 
ing to the distance from the central luminary and original source 
of terrestrial life, and modified by the polar and equatorial 
currents of wind, as well as by oceanic currents ; and, accordingly, 
the Arctic Circle is buried beneath mountains of everlasting snow 
and ice, is fringed with red moss, lichens, saxifrages, rushes, 
heaths, and willows, is the cradle of icebergs, and the home of the 
reindeer, the bear, the musk-ox, the sable, the seal, the walrus, 
and the whale. 

The Temperate Zones—north and south—colder and warmer, 
ranging from 423° to 534° of mean annual temperature, or 
isotherms, are studded with broad expanses of deciduous forest 
trees, the pine, ash, oak, &c.; figs, oranges, olives, and vines; 
the common cereals, wheat, barley, and oats ; and supplied with 
the bison, buffalo, deer, stag, horse, ox, goat, sheep, pig, dog, cat, 
&c.; in a word, these zones produce the timber, edible fruits, 
and useful animals, which furnish houses, food, clothing, beverage, 
and service, and constitute the most useful raw materials of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, for the benefit of the human family. 

Lastly : The teeming world of the Tropics and Torrid Zone, 
basking beneath the burning rays of the vertical sun, rejoices in 
all the luxuriance and gorgeousness of a brilliant vegetation: 
there flourish lofty date-palms, fruitful bananas, luscious melons 
and pineapples, cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, nutritious millet, 
maize, rice; allspice, pepper, &c.; while gigantic lions, tigers, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, serpents, peacocks, parrots, ostriches, 
humming-birds, and insects of every species, hold their wild an¢ 
wanton revels, and struggle for existence, on the hills and 
dales, plains, pampas, and prairies of Asia, Africa, and America, 
on the eve of approaching colonization and civilization. 

The topographical meteorology of the Polar, Temperate, and 
Torrid Zones, embracing the annual rainfall, prevailing winds, 
storms, hurricanes, harmattans, typhoons, cyclones, and mot- 
soons, active and eruptive volcanoes and earthquakes, demand 
special attention from the sociological student ; for the wild and 
untutored imagination of primeval humanity rose from “ Nature 
to Nature’s God,” and ran riot in ascriptions of divine benevolence 
and malevolence, to the omnipotent forces of atmospheric pheno- 
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mena; paid divine worship to the fertilizing streams of the 
Ganges and the Nile, poured out prayers, propitiations, and 
libations to the devastating tornado, malignant “Satans” and 
Shivas, which swept their families and homesteads, like Job’s 
into destruction; lavished sacred honours and attributes on 
animals, as well as men—supposititious incarnations of Brahma, 
Buddha, Jehovah, and Jove, in their temples, to heaven, earth, 
ocean, and all the hosts of heaven, from Pekin to Mexico. 

But the detailed treatment of this branch of Social Psychology 
(Volker-Psychologie) belongs to the province of Kcclesiology 
and the Genesis of Religious Creeds. The progress of agri- 
culture, arboriculture, and horticulture, commerce and industry, 
dependent on the production and manufacture of the raw 
materials, belonging to the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms of Nature, falls under the department of Technology. 

3. The Altitudinal Relations and Conditions of the Earth.— 
The very same series of physical phenomena are observable on 
the scale of terrestrial altitude or hypsometrical elevation, 
tenanted by flora, fauna, and folk, determined by the dimi- 
nution of the temperature, at the rate of one degree of Fahren- 
heit during the ascent of 300 feet, and shaded off with a glowing 
crown on the summits of the everlasting hills of snowy crystals, 
which melting, fertilize the alluvial soil of the plains and lowlands, 
while several picturesque pleateaux, terraces, or table-lands, have 
furnished the scenes of a peculiar civilization in all quarters of 
the globe—e.g., in Switzerland, the “Alpine playground” of 
Europe, at an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet ; in Beloochistan, 
Affghanistan, and Bokhara, in Asia, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet ; 
in Abyssinia, in Africa, at 8,000 feet; in Mexico, in North 
America, and Peru, in South America, at 1,100 to 1,200 feet. 

4. The Racial Relationsand Conditions of the Earth.—With- 
out discussing the insoluble problems of the “Origin of the 
Human Species” and the “Descent of Man,” or expatiating 
upon his physical constitution, cranial capacity, stature, and 
complexion, we accept the conclusions and data of Ethnological 
Science, and content ourselves with the classification of the 
leading races, groups, and families, which form the inhabitants 
of the various ethnologic areas of the terrestrial globe —viz., the 
Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian, Caucasian, and American—the 
yellow, brown, black, white, and red Indian, or copper-coioured 
varieties of mankind. 

The fusion and amalgamation of races, with the definite 
Proportion entering into the constitution of the Social Organism, 
belong to the department of Political Physiology. 

5. The Political, National, or Social Relationsand Conditions 
of the Karth.—Our last cosmological division brings us face to 
face with the grand problem of the historical analyst—viz., the 
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Social Organisms of every grade, from the simplest homogeneous 
Nomad tribe, to the most heterogeneous and complicated national 
constitution, with the various castes, classes, spheres, and modes 
of life, which mould the habits and character of the human 
species within a definite ethnological and topographical area. 
But as every student of universal history must be familiar 
with the common outlines of the political geography of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, we refer him to the department of 
Political Physiology for the exposition and illustration of the 
influence of social institutions. 

Such, then, are the cosmological conditions of terrestrial 
phenomena, revealed by the disciples of the modern sciences of 
physical and political geography, resulting from the solar, lati- 
tudinal, altitudinal, racial, and political relations of the earth; 
the origin of the distinctive characteristics of the six quarters of 
the globe—Europe, Asia, North and South America, and 
Australia, with their political, tribal, and national subdivisions ; 
and the very sites and scenes of the great “Centres of Civili- 
zation,’ determined by the mountain systems and river basins 
visible on its surface; in a word, the physical environments 
which moulded the genius and character of the social organism 
and civil society, in ancient as well as in modern times. Accord- 
ingly, we shall now proceed to the exposition of the historic 
genesis and evolution of the leading races and nations, who have 
conducted the past course of the culture, civilization, and 
“ Education of Humanity ” (Erziehung der Menschengeschlecht). 

II. Political Morphology ; or, the Ideal Type of Social Organ- 
isms.—Accepting, as we do, the data of modern biology, the doc- 
trines, viz., of the typical plant and vertebrate skeleton derived 
from the comparative study of vegetable and animal physiology, 
we maintain that the distinctive characteristic of historical science 
lies in their application to the investigation and analysis of social 
organisms. Accordingly, we proceed at once to establish the 
Ideal Form and Representative Type of all political organization. 

Waving all disputes regarding Roman Archewology—the poetic 
and historic origin ascribed by Virgil and Livy to primitive Latin- 
ism, and admitting, with Niebuhr, that “thieves, murderers, in 
short, rogues and vagabonds,” entrenched themselves behind the 
rude fortifications of Romulus, on the seven hills of “ Roma,” 
we discern the original elements of the social organism which 
crystallized in the ground-plan of the homogeneous Senate, 
(100 “Patres Conscripti”) and religion of Numa, and from 
which were developed the Roman patricians and religious pon- 
tiffs, who constituted the dominant rulers and proprietors of the 
soil and servile “clients” (clientele) of Italy, who carried their 
victorious arms from Rome to Britain, and Parthia, from the 
Rhine to the Nile—the “Orbis Romanus,” who laid the founda- 
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tions of municipal government over tlie surface of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, who developed the regal, consular, tribunitian, 
oligarchic, and imperial phases of civil administration, and who, 
finally, underwent political transformation, in the struggle for 
existence between Latin aud Christian civilization, in “ Roma 
Nova,” or Constantini-polis, under Constantine the Great, A.D. 330. 

Such is the merest chorographic and chronologic outline of the 
Roman State (Civitas); the cowp d’wil of national genesis and 
physiology, with its simultaneous and successive phases, whose 
social evolution displays a striking similarity to the political 
development and constitutional history of Great Britain :—(1) 
during the period of social juvenescence, between the simple 
Patrician Senate and Saxon Wittena-gemote (assembly of wise 
men) ; (2) during the period of adolescence, between the poli- 
tical struggle of the patricians and people, feudal Lords and 
Commons, for the administration of government, terminating in 
military despotism and imperialism ; (8) during the period of 
social senescence, between the rival Barbarian, Oriental, Hellenic, 
Roman, and Christian elements, on the one hand, and the Papal, 
Protestant, and “ Rational” forces on the other, remodelling and 
reorganizing the social state and civil society. 

All details regarding the civil, legislative, judicial, municipal, 
military, naval, educational, medical, and sanitarian organizations 
and functions of ancient Rome, are excluded in this brief sketch. - 

The concluding branch of our representative type of all 
national organisms is fraught with political instruction ; we refer 
toSocial Pathology and Therapeutics, or the diagnosis of the signs 
and symptoms of social order and disorder, and the remedial 
methods, means, and measures, requisite for the maintenance of 
the “ wealth and well-being of society,” derivable from the study 
of Roman history. Involving, as this department of our subject 
does, however, the complete science of “ Politics,” still in its 
earliest infancy, we can do nothing more than refer to the common 
and classical repository of every “‘ Statesman’s Manual.” 

As already stated, the historical scientist bases his science upon 
the data of the anterior sciences ; but, in spite of all the investi- 
gations carried on by Hellenic, Latin, European, and British 
philosophers in mental and moral science, no doctrine of psycho- 
logic evolution has yet met with unanimous acceptance. The 
fundamental doctrine of embryological development, which reveals 
the community of type, the essential identity of the nervous 
system, throughout the asceriding series of extinct and living 
radiate, mollusc, articulate, and vertebrate organisms of zoological 
and anthropological life, as well as the repetition of the lower 
Phases of life on each higher member of the scale of existence, 
furnishes a sufficient clue to all the homologies perceptible in the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms of Nature; or, in the 
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language of Haeckel, its latest exponent, “ Ontogenesis, or the 
development of the individual, is a short and rapid repetition 
(recapitulation) of phylogenesis, or development of the species, 
conditioned by heredity and adaptation.” 

Differ, then, as psychologists may regarding the quantitative 
and qualitative analysis of the members of the theriological 
(@4ptov—animal) and anthropological kingdoms, the special 
slbbwrinaits of each organic autonomy, are divisible into :— 

1. External sensations, or impressions conveyed through the 
medium of the five senses. 

2. Internal sensations or sentient (intellectual) activities arising 
from the common processes of logical observation, comparison, 
verification, and classification. 

3. Internal (moral) sentiments, and callistological (sesthetic) 
emotions excited by their gregarious and social instincts, as well 
as by their physical environment. 

4. Successive states of consciousness, during the course of 
organic evolution, retained in the memory. 

Irrespective, then, of all controversy regarding the quantitative 
and qualitative analysis of the psychologic elements peculiar to 
each organic autonomy of theriologic and anthropologic species, 
(1) the normal and abnormal evolution of the lower sensations, 
or animal passions and appetites, display their domination in the 
juvenescent period; while (2) the sensitious, or intellectual powers, 
ethical sentiments, and esthetic emotions acquire the ascendency 
during the adolescent, as well as the senescent age ; and (3) the 
successive states of consciousness, phases of life and character, 
constitute the biography of the human individual, and the his- 
tory of the social organism. 

In this manner the Historical Analyst is provided with a Psycho- 
logical Index and Measure, for the purpose of testing the age and 
evolution of the integrant members, as well as of the entire Social 
Organism :— 
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The adoption of Rome, as the type of political organisms, is 
sanctioned, not only by the authority of Vico, but also by Niebuhr, 
the latter of whom also declares that, “the history of all nations 
of the ancient world ends in that of Rome, and that of all 
modern nations has grown out of that of Rome”—tantamount tothe 
expression of the final doctrine of our national type—viz., the 
propagation or filiation of political, as well as of religious and 
social organization, which will obtain sufficient illustration in the 
sequel, 

Tet us only add, by way of corroboration, that the political 
generalization derived from the study of universal history, by the 
far-reaching mind of Bacon, regarding the rise and fall of empires, 
coincides with the foregoing threefold representation: ‘In the 
youth of a State, arms do flourish ; in the middle age of a State, 
learning ; and then both of these together for a time; in the 
declining age of a State, mechanical arts and merchandise, learn- 
ing hath its infancy, when it is but beginning, and almost childish, 
then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile; then its 
strength of years, when it is solid and reduced ; and lastly, its old 
age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust. Jn the most polite and 
powerful nations, genius of every kind has displayed itself about 
the same period ; and the age of science has generally been the 
age of military virtue and success.” 

III. Chronology; or, the Chronologie Periods of Social Orgun- 
isms.— Is the existence of political societies, limited by conditions 
of time as well as space, common to universal organization ? is the 
next question, resolved by the science of Chronology, as the suc- 
cession of time, ideas, and existence, the natural periods of 
which may be divided in accordance with the course ef political, 
geologic, and astronomic evolution, into (1) Historic, (2) Pre- 
historic or Archzologic, (3) Geologic or Palzontologic, and lastly, 
Astronomic Time. 

Historic Time falls into the natural divisions originating in the 
rise and fall of the successive political powers which assumed 
periodic pre-eminence during the course of civilization ; we refer 
to the line of empire legible in our chronologic scale. 

1. The Fall of Constantinople, A.D. 1453, synchronizing with 
the Renaissance of Learning, Pure Theism, and the Discovery of 
America by Columbus, A.D. 1492. 

2. The Fall of Rome; A.D. 476, succeeded at no remote distance 
by the origin of Mohammedanism, A.D. 622. 

3, The Birth of Christ, A.D. 1, the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 70, and the general overthrow of Orientalism by Roman 
Cosmopolitanism, synchronizing with the rise of European Chris- 
tianism, and its adoption and recognition by Constantine the 
Great, A.D. 325. 
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4. The Conquest of Greece and Persia, by Alexander the 
Great, B.c. 8330, contemporaneous with the propagation of the 
Socratic, Platonic, and Aristotelian philosophy. 

5. The Conquest of Babylon, Nineveh, Egypt, and Judea, by 
Cyrus the Great, B.c. 500, and the establishment of Zoroastrian- 
ism in Persia, Buddhism in India, B.c. 500, and Confucianism 
in China, B.c. 500. 

6. The complete Conquest of Judea by David and Solomon, 
and the foundation of the Temple, B.c. 1000. 

The only novelty introduced in our Chronological Chart of 
Historic Time is the omission of the foundation periods of Rome 
and Greece on the ground of uncertainty. They embrace, how. 
ever, all the verifiable eras, usually comprehended under Modern, 
Medieval, and Ancient Roman, Grecian, and Oriental History. 
As no historical records capable of verification have been trans 
mitted to our time, we have been compelled to relegate the 
earliest traditions of China, India, Babylonia, Assyria, Media, 
Persia, Judea, and Egypt, to the regions of Prehistoric Time, and 
the department of Archeology. 

Meantime no great objection can be taken to the “approxi- 
mate dates,” based on monumental inscriptions, Babylonian 
bricks, and papyri rolls, offered by modern Orientalists on 
behalf of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Media, and Persia. Accord. 
ingly, we accept provisionally the further chronological dates of 
B.c. 3000, tallying as it does with the 1500 years demanded for 
the life-period of a national organism, anterior to the foundation 
of Hebrew civilization. 

But who can contemplate the leaves of the “Stony Bible,’ 
silently deposited during the course of the Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pleiocene periods of the terrestrial organism, teeming with 
fossils of extinct botanical and zoological species? Such is 
Geologic Time, embracing the millions and myriads of terrestrial 
cycles which transpired during the course of ages, and the 
“embryonic development ” of the earth. 

Or, again, what modern astronomer can take the wings of 
lightning, flash through the solar and stellar systems, calculate 
the genesis and life-periods vf the innumerable “hosts of heaven,’ 
which gem the starry spheres, in endless mazes lost? Such is 
Astronomic Time, registered in the brilliant “ Book of Life,” but 
inaccessible and illegible to the denizens of our distant and petty 
planet. Can any one deny that it affords scope and verge 
enough for the evolution of universal life and phenomena, in the 
infinite realms of space and time and for the everlasting origination, 
aggregation, integration, and disintegration of Stellar and Solar 
Organization ? 

IV. Ethology; or, the Genius and Character of Social 
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Organisms.—The_ veriest scientific tyro readily accepts the 
common classification of Ethnology into Mongolian, Malay, Negro, 
Caucasian, and Red Indian, as well as Allophyllian races of man- 
kind, with their patent and palpable characteristics of constitu- 
tion, complexion, colour, and stature—their physical and psychal 
organization, corroborated by all our modern “ Physical Re- 
searches into the Natural History of Mankind” (Pritchard) ; 
“Descriptive Sociology” (Spencer); and “ Primitive Culture,” 
which “have brought History to the threshold of Science” 
lor). 

4 as the historical analyst excludes the Allophyllian races 
from his investigations, and devotes his attention to the Mon- 
golian and Caucasian, Turanian and Iranian, Hellenic and 
Latin, Shemitic Arab, Sclavonic and Teutonic races, who have 
heralded the past course of civilization and education of 
humanity, the Sociological problem, started for his solution, 
resolves itself into, (1) the Racial Elements; (2) the Heredity ; 
(3) the Language and Literature ; (4) the Civil Polity; (5) the 
Religious System; and (6) the Social Education, which 
moulded the habits and character, and created the genius 
of any human race or individual, political and religious organ- 
ization, corporation or association, in any given Ethnological 
Area. 

The practical question then, for the historical analyst is, what 
formed the constituent elements of the genius and character of 
the Asiatic, African, and European; the Chinese, Hindu, Per- 
sian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Hebrew, Hellenic, Roman, 
Arab, Italian, Spanish, British, French, German, and Russian 
people? Such are the dominant races who have led the van- 
guard of ancient and modern civilization ; and the solution of the 
Ethnological question, in every instance, is found in the analysis 
and synthesis of the Cosmologic, Chronologic, and Ethnologic 
“assemblage of conditions,’ which determined the national 
character during the simultaneous and successive phases of social 
Juvenescence, adolescence, and senescence—eg., the subject 
demanding scientific analysis in the historical province, is not, 
What constitutes the typical or ideal Roman or British character, 
for insertion in a modern fiction or romance? but, What racial, 
Political, religious, and social forces determined the actual 
character, duty, and destiny, and dictated the policy of 
Brutus and Cincinnatus, Caesar and Cicero, Seneca and 
Antoninus, on the one hand; or the British Harold and 
William the Conqueror, Bacon and Queen Elizabeth, on 
the other, during the juvenescent, adolescent, and senescent 
Periods of national existence? Viewed in this aspect of historic 
and organic evolution, the heroes and representative men of 
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Rome and Britain will be found to have been “ the products of 
the time,” animated and inspired by “the spirit of the age” 
(Zeitgeist) in each Ethnologic area. “Man ist eben so gut 
Zeitbiirger, als man Staatsbiirger ist” (Schiller). Beyond all 
question, the classification of personal and national virtue 
(virtus, valour, worth, and greatness) will always depend upon 
the standpoint of the historic critic; witness the striking 
contrast between Bossuet’s “ Histoire Universelle ” and Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;” witness also the 
universal revolution of opinion accomplished during the course of 
last century, inaugurated by the modern method of “ Exact 
Science,” in Geology, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Ethnology, 
and Comparative History, and exemplified in the “ True Place of 
Man in Nature” (Huxley), the “Origin of Species” and the 
“Descent of Man” (Darwin), and Haeckel’s “ Naturgeschichte 
und Anthopogenie ;” and the necessity of a new standard of 
scientific criticism. 

Has each race and nationality, then, been stamped with a 
definite genius and character? That the population of each 
nation, from China to California, was distinguishable by well- 
marked characteristics of constitution, complexion, colour, and 
stature—physique—was fully apparent from our previous survey, 
and is amply confirmed by all physical researches into the natural 
history of mankind. What, then, does the analysis of their psy- 
chological and ethical constitution—psychique—reveal ? Diver- 
sities of character in every latitude, terrestrial and _ political, 
officialand non-official; Arctic, Temperate, and Tropical—princely, 
popular, and pauper—strike the eye on every hand, and demand 
dissection and investigation, into their origin and influence. Do 
not flocks of buttoned mandarins, jewelled rajahs, and many- 
tailed pashas (not excepting British nabobs) scour the plains of 
Asia with their cutlassed minions, tithe, mint, and toll the trem- 
bling ryots and peasants, and hurl their loads of prey and plunder 
at the feet of their master’s throne, to sustain the monstrous 
magnificence of single Sultans, Grand Moguls, and “Sons 
of Heaven,” from China to Constantinople? The abject, 
physical, social, and moral condition of the Chinaman, Hindu, 
Persian, and Turk, and of the Turanian, Aryan, Iranian, and 
Shemitic races—the cunning, crafty, cringing, falsifying, pilfer- 
ing, vengeful, and credulous character, induced by the galling 
rule of ignorance, idolatry, superstition, and capricious absolu- 
tism, are only too well known. We shall therefore not dilate upoa 
Asiaticism and Africanism. he late insurrection against British 
rule in India, and the horrors of Cawnpore, will long bear testi- 
mony t6 the correctness of the ethnological photography of every 
traveller to the East, as well as of Tennyson’s couplet—“ Better 
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fifty years of Europe than a Cycle in Cathay.” Let us turn to 
Europe, then, with our anthropological tests, analyses, and a close 
inspection of our continental neighbours and contemporaries. 
Here we come in contact with the three great races—Latin, 
Teuton, and Sclavonic—which maintain the struggle for pre- 
eminence in Europe. Can you pass a single frontier without 
instantly recognizing the distinction of racial constitution, com- 
plexion, custom, costume, and character? Scratch the French- 
polish which Peter the Great laid over the Sclavonian, from Siberia 
to Sebastopol, and the Tartar blood appears in all the primitive 
purity of a rude and pastoral people. Imitativeness (the marked 
characteristic of national infancy), and imitativeness only of pre- 
ceding civilization, superadded to nomadic patriarchism, prevails 
amongst the Pan-Slavic races. And the rough and ready exports 
of the “raw materials” of timber, tallow, hides, and caviare, 
metallic ores, and minerals, sufficiertly declare the backward- 
ness of Russian commerce and civilization. 

The wide area, however, covered by the various branches of 
the Teutonic stock—Germany, Austria, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Great Britain—prtesents a very different 
aspect. And yet, can we not trace in the fair complexion 
(cerulet oculi, rutile come, magna corpora, et tantum ad 
impetum valida), massive features, open countenance, and robust 
constitution of the broad-browed German (of which Prince 
Albert formed an eminent type), the lineaments of the lineal 
descendantsof the blue-eyed denizensof the Thuringianand Hercy- 
nian forests described in the “ Germania” of Tacitus? In the indo- 
iitable valour and fortitude displayed in the Franco-Prussian war 
we see the very same characteristics which animated their ancestors 
to defend their Fatherland against the Masters of the World, and 
wrung the wail from the heart of Augustus, “ Varus! give me back 
my legions.” Nay, do we not recognize that same fortitude (intel- 
lectual power or strength of character, the foundation of all human 
gteatness), exhibited in a different sphere, in the profundity, 
industry, and perseverance, which has raised them to the lofty 
Position of the masters of Europe, and the world, in science, 
education, philosophy, poetry and criticism ? 

What scene, again, does the surface of Western Europe present 
tothe anthropological photographer ? Nothing more or Jess than a 
continuation of the Roman Empire, modified by the introduc- 
ton of Frankish and Gothic elements, in the Gallic, Spanish, 
and Italian plains and. peninsulas, moulded by Papal Chris- 
lianism, and modernized during the course of medieval feudalism 
into the French, Spanish, and Italian branches of the Latin 
stock, with those peculiar idiosyncrasies and special develop- 
ments, 
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Can any linguistic differentiations prevent us from recognizing 
the Roman patrician in the Signor, Seftor, or Seigneur, the people 
in the Tiers état, and the plebeian populace in the canaille and 
sans-culottes, gamins, and lazzaroni of Latin Christendom? 
In the olive complexion, the flashing eye, the hand on the sword 
or stiletto, the frowning Italian count, the haughty French 
noblesse, and the stately Spanish hidalgo ; the old foes, witha 
new face, who played the patron (patronus, patriarch) with 
slavish clients (clientelw, clansmen) in the fields and forum of 
ancient Rome ? 

Gaze on that human figure, brilliant with purple, stars, 
diamonds, jewels, tags, gold-lace, ruftles, high-heeled shoes, 
cocked-hat, feather, and gold-headed cane, surrounded with Main- 
tenons and Montespans, Courtiers and Courtesans, pointing with 
pride, from the summit of the Tuileries to the possession of 
St. Germains on the right, Fontainebleau on the left, St. Cloud in 
the foreground, and a greedy retinue of spiritual directors and 
confessors, the patrons of art and literature, and behold the 
Imperial idol of “ La Belle France,” the successor of the Cesars, 
theillustrious type of French “Gloire” and military valour—Louis 
the magnificent ! “ Le Grand Monarque!” The fourteenth of that 
name. Can you wonder that Paris became the centre of Euro- 
pean civilization, the pattern of popular fashion, the seat of polite- 
ness and all human accomplishments? or that it supplied the world 
with silks, lace, wines, cognac, gimcracks, and articles of vertu, 
properly appreciated by the devoted followers of Bon-ton, 
and the fastidious epicures of “good society”? or that the 
famishing people, reduced by Imperial extravagance to the star- 
vation point, should have risen en masse, smashed the gilded 
and attitudinizing simulacrum, with hosts of noble and spiritual 
statuettes which crowned the pyramid of Christian society, and 
established a “ National Convention ” of the three estates, for the 
security of “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity’? Long may 
the names of the exiles of France, Calvin and Rousseau, Volney 
and Voltaire—her political, religious, and intellectual emanc- 
pators, her real worth and glory, the fugitives to Ferney and 
Geneva, inscribed on the beadroll of civil, social, and religious 
heroes and martyrs—prove a warning to obscurantist obstructives 
of the progress of intellectual illumination ! 

We do not deem it necessary to enter further into a detailed 
portraiture of the prominent points of character—the fiery, 
impulsive, warm-hearted, generous passions and propensities—the 
“wild hysterics ” peculiar to the Celt, or the hot-blooded popula- 
tions of the Sunny South. 

Our attention is now asked to the British branch, which was 
insulated from the great Teutonic trunk of Northern Europe, 4 
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racial relationship attested by a striking family likeness in national 
traits and characteristics, as well as a common historic origin. 
For who knows not that the fleets of Scandinavian freebooters, and 
flotillas of Baltic filibusters, harried the coasts of Europe, swept 
the maritime provinces of their wealth, squatted for a while in 
Normandy, multiplied their hordes, summoned the bandits and 
brigands of France and Flanders to their standards, crossed 
the channel, slaughtered and subjected the Danes, Saxons, and 
ancient Britons, in possession of the British Islands, infeoffed 
themselves feudal lords of the soil, and squared their accounts to 
their own satisfaction in “ Domesday Book,” under William the 
Conqueror, the founder of the “bastard” stock of Norman 
civilization ? 

Such is the indisputable origin of the doughty Norman (north 
men) princes and peers, who curtailed the powers of their Suzerain 
Lord Paramount, by “Magna Charta,” exterminated each other 
during the Wars of the Roses, found themselves bound by the 
Constitution of 1688, by the rising people, the numerous energetic 
“Middle Class ” and “Great Commoners,” who afterwards wrested 
from them a greater measure of “Reform” (1832), ultimately, 
secured “ Household Suffrage” (1870) for the Community, and 
who now rejoice in a legitimate, limited, and Constitutional Mo- 
narcy of Queen, Lords,and Commons. Can you find a more correct 
specimen of the British character, moulded under the promiscuous 
education and influence of Feudalism and mediaeval Christianism, 
than Bluff Harry, who rushes, sword in hand, to the breach against 
the common enemy, carries off “Defender of the Faith” for his 
laurels, but, stamping with royal indignation at the duplicity and 
tergiversation of the “Vicar of God” and soi-disant Father of 
Christendom, hurls defiance in his teeth, plants the tiara on his 
own brow as “Supreme Head of Church and State,” glories in the 
suppression of nunneries, monasteries, mendicancy, and the mon- 
strous vices of medieval Christian institutions, and dooms wife 
after wife, priest and peer to the block, by “divine right to govern 
wong,” for the glory of God and the good of the country? “Nous 
avez changé tout cela.” We are rooting out intolerance, inquisi- 
ton in religion, class legislation and monopoly—the barbarous 
habits and ‘practices bequeathed by medieval Feudalism and 
Christianism. Can any one doubt, however, that the sterling 
constitution and manly qualities of “John Bull,” the generous, 
Ingenuous, good-natured soul, the boisterous big-heart, and roy- 
ering brutalities, reared on bread, beef, and beer—the staple 
ptoducts of the soil, nerved the “nation of shopkeepers” to carry 
their machineries, mechanisms, and manufactures—cotton, wool, 
and iron—into every market ; to found families in America, Canada . 
Australia and New Zealand ; to snatch the continent of India from 
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the gaping jaws of the “ Northern Bear ;” to threaten (from in- 
terference with international commerce, to make no bones 
of China), or that the people, palaces and pauperism, prayer- 
books, Protestantisms and prostitution, boxing, boating, racing, 
and fox hunting, drunkenness, poaching, adulterations and hetero- 
doxies sprang trom the rude stock and grafts of Teutonism, 
Druidism and Christianism ?” 

Long may British energy (svepyeca, power of work), enterprise, 
and industry, prove the fac-simile and factory of Europe—an 
example to the world! Long may the disciples of Bacon, the 
founders of modern art and science, who have harnessed the 
lightning for messengers, and dragged the steam-ship and the rail- 
car at the heels of ministering fire, continue to tame the powers 
of Nature, to perform the national and international service of 
the universal family of humanity! And soon may the “relics” of 
piracy, prescription, patronage, protection, and privilege, civil, 
social, ecclesiastical and commercial, be swept from the statute- 
book of the realm by the institution of one common code of law 
and legislation for the common weal of the kingdom, and the 
attainment of universal toleration, non-intervention, and inter- 
national arbitration ! 

So much for the salient characteristics traced in historic con- 

tinuity-and hereditary succession, which strike the eye of every 
ethnological observer ; the complete delineation of which, exhibited 
in art, science, literature, religion, commerce and policy, constitutes 
the national genius of a people; and we shall only add in conclusion 
that minute attention must be paid by the author of any national 
monogram to the development and degeneracy of national cha- 
racter during the three periods of aggregation, productivity, and 
disintegration, in accordance with the divisions of our national 
type. 
Me only remains now to apply the test of psychological and 
anthropological evolution, and inquire—What advance have the 
nations who have culminated in the course of their development 
and education in Western Europe made beyond their predecessors, 
in ancient and modern times ? 

The question is not simply—Has Confucius, Buddha, Manu, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, Cicero and Seneca, been 
thrown into the background by Luther, Bacon, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
or their peers, in art, science, literature, religion and philosophy‘ 
But has the average character of princes, peers, priests and people 
in the West been raised to a higher standard of intelligence and 
morality than in the East? and what is its psychological extent 
and value, in the intellectual, moral, and religious scale? 

Replies to these questions, we are well aware, vary with the 
standpoint of every investigator; but we merely press such 
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queries to an approximate conclusion. Have the masses and 
millions of the Teutonic, Latin, and Sclavonic races in Europe 
been driven into the frigid regions of our social latitudes, degraded 
into the mere “hands” and “tools” of powerful and opulent princes, 
peers and people, subservient to the sensual and sensational instincts 
of self-perservation and propagation? Can we vindicate our boast 
of the immense difference between the nominal and real practical 
slavery of ancient Oriental, Grecian, Roman and modern civiliza- 
tion? Has not the suffering people risen en masse, time after 
time, and chased the representatives of royal lions and eagles, with 
all their motley herds of purveyors, found guilty by popular verdict 
of malversation of taxation, maladministration of Government and 
self-aggrandizement, from their territories both in Europe and 
Britain? And does not the whole Continent heave with perpetual 
eruptions and explosions in the social atmosphere? Does the 
princely scramble for crowns, the sway of the sword, the scourge, 
the axe, and the knout, the popular “race for riches,” the social 
devotion to Mammonism, and the “mud-gods”—“ Dirt and Deity,” 
—alternately triumphant in Occidental life, demonstrate that 
average humanity has mounted to a much loftier degree in the 
psychological scale, than the vulpine, lupine, and feline predatory 
propensities of Turkish and Oriental civilization? Let Emerson 
reply: “ We think our civilization near to the meridian, but we 
are yet only at the cock-crowing and the morning star. In our 
barbarous society the influence of character is in its infancy as a 
political power, and the rightful lord who is to tumble all rulers 
irom their chairs, its presence is hardly yet suspected. The power 
of love, as the basis of a State, has never been tried. Could nota 
nation of Friends, even, devise better ways? We live in a very 
low state of the world, and pay unwilling tribute to Governments 
founded on Force.” 

To our mind the calm and considerate tone assumed by ethno- 
logical and anthropological critics of the countless varieties of the 
human species, due to the combined influence of territory, climate, 
race, government, religion, literature, hereditary tradition, and 
social development, is calculated to inspire the utmost toleration 
and courteousness in an age of perpetual travel, and international 
commerce and communication. 

V. Political Physiology—Assuming that the reader is familiar 
with the modern doctrine of physiology, the “vertebrate skeleton,” 
with its homologies and differentiations, osseous, muscular, nutri- 
tive, sanguineous, and nervous systems, common to the radiate, 
molluse, articulate, and vertebrate kingdoms of Zoology, our 
contention is that any polity—zoA:rea—civil or ecclesiastical, 
domestic or municipal, exhibits a similar organic unity. and 
cohesion iv the genesis, structure, life, development, disorders, 
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and dissolution of its social body (“Bau und Leben des Socialen 
Korpers ”). 

The fundamental atoms or units of all social organisms are 
male and female individuals, convertible by moral attraction and 
affinities into those domestic, municipal, provincial, and national 
bodies or corporations visible in the varivus ethnological areas 
on the surface of the globe. Accordingly, the male and female 
persons, powers, and properties, which enter iato the organization 
of the domestic kingdom, form the fundamental type of the social 
microcosm and sociological basis of municipal, provincial, and 
national forms and functions. 

The slightest observation of the organic condition of the social 
system reveals the existence of a series of civil, municipal, 
judicial, and legislative corporations which form the cerebral 
centre and backbone—‘the collective wisdom ”—of the civil 
community. And the ecclesiastical, scholastic, literary, military, 
and naval departments, complete the united professional service 
of the national organization; while the agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial members of the social organism supply the 
accumulation of “ national resources,” and contribute to their 
“distribution” through the common channels of communication— 
the roads, railroads, canals, and steamboats—the veins and arteries 
of the immense “ body-politic,” the exposition of which belongs 
to Plutology or Political Economy. 

For the sake of illustration, take the “ British Constitution :” 
the Houses of Lords and Commons form the collective wis- 
dom, the source of all the political powers, legislative code and 
creed of the nation, municipal corporations, for the maintenance 
of police, lighting, cleaning and sanitation, school-boards, post 
office, excise and inland revenue, Court of Queen’s Bench, Court of 
Session, Horseguards and Admiralty, and the national Churches of 
Scotland and England ; and, although the legal and medical pro- 
fessions are independent of State control, the members are 
subject to the laws imposed by their respective legal and medical 
chartered corporations recognized by the State. 

It is true the Literary profession forms at present an apparent 
exception, but the exception is more apparent than real ; for 
literary talents and qualifications form the only standard of 
eligibility to the editorial office, or popular acceptation amongst 
authors in genetai literature, philosophy, science, and art; while 
all the members of the agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
departments (with their chambers and trades’ unions) of the 
social body, comply with the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand, and offer the national resources to public competition. 

The strong bond of union, then, which constitutes a civil com- 
munity, is the existence of a national code of common iaw, pro- 
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fessedly providing security of person and property—“ civil and 
religious liberty ”—-and carrying its ramifications into every de- 
partment of the State, for the maintenance of social order and 
self-government. All history bears testimony to the belief in 
national personality and responsibility, and the terrible awards 
meted out to every deviation from strict justice and honour, 
during the course of political existence. 

Any attempt to analyse the structure of the “ British Constitu- 
tion,” the growth of ages, the sphere and duties of civil and 
ecclesiastical government and legislation, must be held irrelevant 
in this place, and properly belongs to the incipient science of 
“politics ” and “ sociology.” 

So much for the mere structure and constitution of the social 
organism. The question now arises, Can you trace the genesis of 
the British social organization to its primary and protoplasmic 
germs and furnish a description of the simultaneous and 
successive phases of its development during the past course of 
its political life? Of course the reply is in the affirmative ; and 
very simple in the present instance, and introduces us moreover 
to the proper province of national ‘history—the biography or 
life of nations. For can we not distinguish the fusion of the old 
British, Welsh, Celtic, Manx, Saxon, Danish, Norman (Scandina- 
vian), Flemish, and French stocks of population, which entered into 
the life-blood of the modern English, Scottish, and Irish members 
of the social body, as well as into the structure of the language 
peculiar to each race? discriminate the Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman elements which formed the nucleus of the early British 
Constitution at the Norman Conquest (1066)? and define the 
Hebrew, Hellenic, and Roman ingredients which were amalga- 
mated in the Christian system formulated at the Nicene Council 
(325)? True ethnological, political, and ecclesiastical critics of 
every school will carp and cavil at the exact significance and 
value of the various sucial forces, which contributed to the 
creation of the British political and ecclesiastical organism. Be 
that as it may, all the phases which the British Constitution has 
undergone during the course of fifteen centuries ‘are plainly 
legible in the broad outlines of the feudal (a.D. 525-1066), 
imperial (1066-1688), and constitutional epochs of its organic 
existence. And the very same division forms the most appro- 
priate epochs in the chronologic study of British literature, 
science, art, agriculture, commerce, and industry, presenting an 
unmistakeable conformity to the life and development of our 
national type. 

Singular as the fact may appear at first sight, William the 
Conqueror, the son of the miller's daughter of Falaise, partitioned 
England amongst his feudal barons, at the Norman Conquest 
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studded the land with castles and garrisons, and imposed his 
bastard French on the courts of civil and canon law; and yet, in 
spite of all the efforts of the conquering race, the Anglo-Saxon, 
or English, language drove the foreigner from the Court, the 
camp, the Church, and the country, and now forms the popular 
language of our social offspring in the New World and Australia. 
Moreover, were they not decimated in the Wars of the Roses, 
decapitated in the person of Charles I. by Cromwell in the Civil 
Wars between Roundheads and Cavaliers ; shorn of their power 
at the “glorious Revolution ” under William and Mary in 1688 ; 
overborne by the “sovereignty of the people” and the Reform 
Bill of 1831; and threatened at present with the total depriva- 
tion of their surviving privileges of entail, ecclesiastical patron- 
age, and class legislation, in the popular demand for the abolition 
of the land laws, the cheap and easy transfer of property, and 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the national Church 
of the country? Again, Has not the “one holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church” (écxAnoia) of Christendom, which formed 
an integrant member of the “ holy Roman empire ” (imperium), 
embodied in Ncrman cathedrals, abbeys, and rituals, been sub- 
jected to ecclesiastical disintegration, cleared of the “saints and 
Queen of heaven” (the transmuted gods and goddesses of their 
Hellenic and Roman pedigree), the masses, missals, transubstantia- 
tions and rituals of medisvalism, and reduced, in the practice of 
the countless protesting children, to the rehabilitated creeds and 
codes of social devotion adapted to the intellectual demands of the 
nineteenth century? And yet again, Who does not know that the 
Hellenic, Latin, Scholastic, Cartesian, and Baconian compound of 
hereditary literature and philosophy has been hurled into the 
crucible of modern criticism and research, crystallized in the serial 
and symmetrical systems of Europe and Britain, and crowned 
with the hierarchy of the modern circle of the exact sciences— 
physical, psychological, mental, moral, and social, peculiar to the 
nineteenth century ? 

Such, then, is the scientific method of investigating the physio- 
logy and development of the social organism, the struggle for 
existence, carried on between the race, language, religion, and 
polity of the various members ; the conversion, conservation, and 
natural selection of the several social forces which co-operate 
during the hereditary transmission and adaptation (Vererbung 
und Anpasswng) of the successive phases of its organic evolution 
—inaugurated by the cultivation of the exact science of History, 
ready for application to the analysis of the numerous extinct 
and living organizations which crowd the surface of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. in endless variety an 
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gradation of physical, mental, religious, moral, and social culture, 
and civilization. 

Hitherto the only essays investigating Social Pathology and 
Therapeutics—social disorders and their remedies—has been 
restricted to general and incidental observations on the history of 
ancient and modern nations. Devoid as every nation is of all 
political science, our State physicians are engaged in watching the 
daily symptoms and “signs of the times,” recorded in our public 
prints, in quoting the results of the latest “social experiments ” 
from China to California, and in modifying and adapting 
their social remedies and measures to their special require- 
ments. 

Numerous instances of national Filiation and propagation can 
easily be cited, but cannot be subjected to verification in their 
details. That Abraham and Moses, Cecrops and Cadmus, 
Romulus and Numa, Constantine and Columbus, formed the 
successive social offspring of Chaldea, Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, 
Rome, and Europe, are political phenomena recorded in the 
register of the “births, deaths, and marriages” of the universal 
family of humanity ; but will any scientific historian accept the 
narratives of the Hebrew, Hellenic, Roman, and Christian social 
migrations and aggregations with equal readiness as the latest 
recitals of the modern “exodus” from Britain and Europe to the 
New World, from A.D. 1492 to 1880? Certainly not. 
_ The very dissolution of the social organism, as well as of its 
integrant and incorporate members, becomes the subject of obser- 
vation and investigation, as, ¢.g., was witnessed at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, A.D. 70; the fall of Rome, a.D. 476; and 
Constantinople, the extinction of the first Christian empire, A.D. 
1453 ;—not only so, but the actual termination of a political 
organization becomes a problem of approximate calculation in 
the present day—e.g., all the world is aware that our European 
communities of nations date their birth from the fall of the 
oman empire, A.D. 476, attained their culmination in the 
‘ixteenth century, and are verging on constitutional senility and 
decrepitude in the nineteenth century. Surely the extinction of 
the temporal power of the Pope, and the foundation of a “ free 
Church in a free State” in Rome; the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman empire; the establishment of constitutional government 
aud a new civil polity on the basis of the “Code Napoleon” in 

tance—“the eldest son of the Church”—form the commence- 
ment of a new era, in Rome and Constantinople, the two foci of 

uropean culture and civilization! At any rate, the centenary 
of national independence in the “New World” exhibits the 
‘xtraordinary results of a novel social experiment on a new 
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site and soil, disengaged from the superannuated civil and 
religious institutions, which are subjected to re-organization 
on the same model in Europe and Britain, in the present 
age. 

VI. Ecclesiology ; or, the Religious Creeds and Ethical Codes 
of Social Organisms.—Can we trace the operation of the same 
law of spontaneous origination and organization in the ecclesias- 
tical polities and religious systems, as well as in the civil 
polities, recorded in the archives of universal history? is the 
question which forms our next subject of historical investigation. 
Let the seven stages of the ascending series of our chronological 
scale be our reply :— 

1, At the age of the Renaissance and Revival of Learning, we 
meet first with the fall of Constantinople and the Eastern Church, 
the Protestant Reformation, and the rise of Socinianism or pure 
Theism, A.D. 1453. 

2. At the destruction of Rome, with the incipient ecclesias- 
tical system of European Christianism, formulated at the Nicene 
Council, A.D. 325, and the rise of Mohammedanism, A.D. 622. 

8. At the fall of Jerusalem and Judaism, with the origin of 
pure and primitive Christianism, A.D. 70, as well as its equivalent 
—Roman Stoicism. 

4, At the era of Alexander the Great, and conquest of Western 
Asia, with the origin of Grecian Philosophy—i.e., the love of 
wisdom (g:Aocogra) and faith in pure “Being” (ro ov), BC 
500. 
5. At the era of Cyrus the Great, with the birth of Parsism or 
Zoroastrianism in Persia, Buddhism in India, and Confucianism 
in China, B.c. 500. 

6. At the age of David and Solomon, and the complete con- 
quest of Palestine, the foundation of the Temple and culmination 
of ancient Judaism, B.c. 1000. 

7. We encounter the existence of the aboriginal religions of 
humanity, Chaldean, Egyptian, Phoenician, Babylonian, Assyriat, 
Median, Indian, Chinese, and Allophyllian, which prevailed 
during the prehistoric periods of hoary antiquity, and are attested 
by the scientific data of archeology. 

From this extensive catalogue it is evident that a thorough 
investigation of the subject would demand the analysis of the 
simultaneous and successive systems of religion and philosophy, 
theosdphies, theogonies, and theories of the universe peculiar to 
the various races, tribes, communities, and empires of the earth, 
which have predominated during the course of historic evolution. 
For the mere purpose of stating the data and desiderata 10 this 
department, let us run over the series of Reéligious systems, 
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which must be systematized and expounded by the historical 
scientist. ‘ 

1. China (Mongolian Race ;—Confucianism and Buddhism).— 
Whatever may have been the primitive religious customs peculiar 
toancient patriarchism and tribalism in China, the worship of 
“Tien,” the Lord of heaven, is inculcated in the sacred books 
(edited but not composed by Confucius, born B.c. 551). Not 
only so, but the religion of Buddhism founded by Gautama 
Buddha (born B.c, 500) in Thibet, author of the Tri-pitaka, or 
Sacred Law, based on the suppression and self-government of 
the passions, and the attainment of Nirvana, or pure Quietism, 
and Spiritual Equanimity, overspread China in common with 
Thibet, Burmah, and Chinese Tartary—thus constituting two 
religious systems which have met the requirements of 300,000,000 
of the Mongolian race for the last two millenniums. 

2. India (Aryan Race ;—Brahmanism).—Thanks to British, 
Continental, and Anglo-Indian Orientalists, the broad outlines of 
the chronologic evolution of the Hindu religion peculiar to the 
Aryan race has been determined with approximate exactness to 
fix the dates of the Vedas, the sacred’ books, or “ self-evident 
word proceeding out of the mouth of God.” (1) The Chhandas 
period, B.c. 1200-1000, the era of the composition of the Rig- 
veda, the institutes of Manu, and the offering of human sacrifices 
to propitiate the gods of the Hindu Pantheon by the Aryan 
patriarchs, who discharged the primitive functions of prophet, 
priest, and king in proprid persond. (2) The Mantra period, 
R¢, 100-800, productive of the remaining three, the Sama, the 
Yajur, and the Atharva Vedas, and eighteen Puranas, or com- 
mentaries (inclusive of theogonies and the cosmogonies) upon 
them, during the course of which the domestic patriarchs were 
superseded by an ecclesiastical ‘priesthood of Brahmans, 
by animal sacrifices, and an established ritual; the 8rd, B.C. 
800-600, the Brahmana period, when the Brahmanic caste devoted 
their attention to the production of religious rituals, the Sanhita 
ot Sanserit prayer-book, tracts and treatises adapted to popular 
instruction, and animal sacrifices yielded to offerings of rice and 
other vegetable products of the soil; and 4th, B.c. 600-200, the 

utta period, swarming with a miscellaneous offspring of philo- 
logical, hermeneutical, and rubrical vedangas and expositions 
deemed necessary for the ecclesiastical education of the candi- 
dates for the priesthood, and the proper discharge of the sacred 
functions in the Hindu temples. 

All detailed analysis of the lWindu Pantheon, Brabm, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, and their divine ovations and incarna- 
tious and personifications of tue powers of Nature, surviving 
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smnng the Indo-European races, must be excluded in our present 
imits. 

3. Rome, Greece, and Western Asia (Indo-European races),— 
The close observation of the ancient Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Median, Persian, Pheenician, Palestinian, Egyptian, Carthaginian, 
Grecian, and Roman religions, demonstrates that one and all 
betray their common origin from the same stock, by a family 
likeness, a simple worship, sacerdotalism, and ritualism peculiar 
to the race, language, and region distinguished by differentiated 
characteristics and divine nomenclature ; for the Assyrian title of 
Lord of Heaven is Asshur and II, represented on the slabs of 
Nineveh by a human being and wings like the cherubim. The 
Babylonian is Bel; the Phoenician and Carthaginian is Baal 
(Lord) ; the Palestinian El and Jahveh (Almighty Author of 
Life), whose emblem was the cherubim, composed of the blended 
heads of an ox, eagle, lion, and man (divine power directed by 
sovereign reason) ; the Persian, Cpento-Mainyus, Ormuzd, or 
the Spirit of Light, and Angro-Mainyus, or Abhriman, or the 
Spirit of Darkness ; the Egyptian, Isis and Osiris, or the alter- 
nation of Day and Night, Light and Darkness, effected by the 
revolution of the solar system ; the Roman, Jupiter, Dyaus-Piter, 
or Lord of Day ; and the Greek, Apollo, the Source of Light. 
For Pantheons and particulars we must refer to special 
ecclesiology. 

4. Europe and Britain (Latin, Teutonic, and Sclavonic races, 
Christianism).— Although the primitive founders of the Society 
of Jesus swept away the sacerdotalism, sacrificialism, tithes, and 
ritualism of temple worship, characteristic of the religious 
polities and systems of antiquity in their radical revolution, and 
restored the original brotherhood and divine fatherhood of the 
universal family of humanity, according to the attestation of 
their lives, letters, and literary remains, collected into a “ canod, 
or rule of life and worship, during the three first centuries of 
our era, and transmitted to posterity; nevertheless, a full- 
blown Christian hierarchy sprang up under the sunshine 0 
imperial favour from Rome to Constantinople, from London to 
St. Petersburg, within the ethnological area of the Latia, 
Teuton, and Sclavonic races, fully equipped with secular avd 
reguiar priests, titles, tithes, temples, a college of cardinals and 
ecclesiastical princes, crowned with the Papal Pontiff, invested 
with a triple tiara of temporal and spiritual sovereignty, wielding 
the keys of heaven, earth, and hell, dowered with Peter's patt- 
mony, “the States of the Church,” and playing the god with the 
prerogative thunders of Papal infallibility throughout universal 
Christendom. ; 

Time, and time only, must be granted to our ecclesiastical and 
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critical collaborateurs, Strauss, Benson, Farrar, Stanley, Pressensé, 
Renouf, Burnouf, Miiller, and Beecher, with their Lives of Jesus, 
Ecclesiastical Histories, and Sciences of Religion, who are survey- 
ing the whole field of European Christianism, expounding the 
genesis, structure, and evolution, and plying their religious micro- 
scopes aud tests, for the purpose of disengaging the Aryan, 
Iranian, and Shemitic, Hebrew, Hellenic, and Latin elements, 
superstitions, and hereditary traditions, from the pure and 
unadulterated theology and ethology of humanity. But the 
lofty standpoint of the historical scientist qualifies him for the 
attitude of general arbitrator, in the midst of Papal, Protes- 
tant, and Rational Christian advocates, who cling to the an- 
tiquated and superannuated “survivals” of the creed of the 
«Juventus Mundi.” 

5. Turkey in Europe, Northern Africa, and Western Asia: 
(Mongolian, Aryan, Iranian, Shemitic, Negro, and Sclavonian 
races; -Mohammedanism).—The very same sacred order has been 
perpetuated under the Mohammedan system, which displaced 
the earliest Christian organization prevalent amongst the 
Shemitic and Christian races in the east of Europe, and Mollahs, 
Imams, and Muftis proclaim the law of God in their domed and 
minaretted mosques, to 300,000,000 members of the human 
family, from Constantinople to Calcutta, from the page of the 
holy “Koraa,” published in successive chapters by their 
renowned and revered founder, Mohammed, in the seventh 
century of our era, and-their devoted followers kneel. on an 
extemporized carpet by sea and land, at the five successive hours 
of daily prayer, and breathe their ascriptions of praise to the 
Deity. “Great is Allah (equivalent to the Hebrew El, the sole 
and Sovereign Source of Life), and Mohammed is the Prophet 
of God !” 

No analysis of the divine conceptions and ideals peculiar to 
these races and religions can be given here ; suffice it to state, 
that one and all betray a graduated scale of Anthropomorphism. 
“In seinen Géttern malt sich der Mensch” (Schiller)—all the 
gods of humanity are only reflections of himself. 

Since the commencement of the Reformation, the revival of 
learning, and the reorganization of modern society, in the six- 
teenth century, the hereditary and time-worn institutions of 
antiquity have been crumbling to pieces from China to Caii- 
fornia, from Siberia to Utah, and the universal and chaotic scene 
of social convulsion and revolution has been worse confounded 
by the swarming of anti-Christian, Protestant, and antagonistic 
sects, schisms, and societies—Chinese Taepings, Hindu Somai, 
Mohammedan Wahabees, Russian Raskolniks, Lutherans, Sweden- 
borgians, Huguenots, Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
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Independents, Quakers, Shakers, Trinitarians, Unitarians, Morri- 
sonians and Mormonists, Spiritualists, Materialists, Harmony 
Halls, Communists, and Pantisocracies for the salvation of 
the species, and the universal redemption of humanity ; and the 
striking similarity of the phenomena exhibited during “the 
struggle for existence,” carried on between the ancient Roman 
and the early Christian faith, authorizes the anticipation of the 
construction of a religious system on a comprehensive basis, 
co-extensive and commensurate with the human race, enter- 
tained by the most penetrating and philosophic minds of the 
present age. 

In this department Lord Amberley’s “ Analysis of Religious 
Belief” merits special commendation, and supplies a long list of 
authorities for the benefit of ecclesiological students. 

VII. Glossology ; or, the Language and Literature of Social 
Organisms.—The language and literature of the great historic 
races now form the theme of our next chapter of the life of 
universal humanity ; and in this section the historical analyst 
traces the genesis of human language and opinion, the evolution 
and hereditary succession of ideas regarding the deity and 
destiny of man, and the physical and moral government of the 
universe within thelr respective ethnologic areas. 

So far as human language is concerned, our simple office is 
the acceptance of the linguistic data offered by the philologist— 
the linguistic stock, with its various branches ramified through- 
out the terrestrial areas of “ geographical distribution,” springing 
from the Sanskrit, with all its cognates and congeners—the Zend, 
Shemitic, Hellenic, Latin, Latinized Italian, Spanish, French, 
Celtic, German, and Anglo-Saxon languages, peculiar to the 
extinct and living national organisms of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. Accordingly, we relegate the history of the genesis of 
language arising in the “Gestures and Gesticulations of Animals” 
(Darwin), the natural expression of animal and human ideas 
and emotions, and all the runes, cyphers, cuneiform letters, 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, cursive and uncial signs, characteristic of 
linguistic development, to the province of Philology and the 
“Science of Language.” 

So far, again, as national literature is concerned, the detailed 
investigation of the literary products of human genius offer the 
most infallible index and measure of intellectual and emotional 
consciousness and capacity during the chronologic evolution of 
the education of humanity. In fact, according to the preceding 
observations of the site, soil, scenery, civil and religious polity 
of these centres of social distribution, from only the physical 
“environments,” which determine and mould the physical an 
psychical development of human culture and civilization. 
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Strictly, then, the critical analysis and estimate of all national 
literary products should be divided, according to our national 
type, into the three periods of literary juvenescence, adolescence, 
and senescence ; but the fossil relics of Oriental culture will not 
always admit of such exact division; accordingly, we are com- 
pelled, for the purpose of illustrating our historical method, to 
signalize (more especially in this place) only the more prominent 
characteristics of the literary genius and character of the respective 
races of humanity. Moreover, it is the course suggested by 
Bacon in his “ Advancement of Learning :” ‘“ We recommend 
that the successive centuries (or shorter periods) beginning from 
the remotest antiquity, the principal works composed in the 
course of each, should be consulted, and that though these 
works could not be read through (for that would be an infinite 
labour), they should be so tasted, and their argument, style, 
and method should be so observed, that the literary genesis 
of their age should be evoked from the dead, as if by some 
incantation.” 

1. China (Mongolian race, B.C. 2637).—The sacred books of 
Confucianism : the “ Five Classics,” “ Yih King,” “Chou King,” 
“Chi King,” “Li Ki,” ‘“Chun-tsen ;” and the four books, “Ta-heo,” 
“Chung,” “ Yung-Lun-yu,” and “ Meng-tse.” Also the sacred 
books of Buddhism, B.c. 500; the “ Tri-pitaka: or Three 
Repositories,’ comprising the sutras or aphorisms; the “ Vinaya: or 
Discipline,” and the ‘‘ Abdharma: or the Perfect Law.” 

2. India (Aryan race, B.C. 1200-200).—The sacred books of 
Brahmanism: Rig. Sama. Yajur and Atharva Vedas ; Puranas ; 
and Institutes of Manu. 

3. Persia (Iranian race, B.C. 500).—The sacred books of 
Zoroastrianism : the “ Zendavesta.” 

4. Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia (Shemitic races, Bc. 2000). 
Literature transmitted on bricks, cylinders, inscriptions, and 
cuneiform letters—Judea (B.c. 1500). Sacred books: “The 
Law of Moses,’ “The Psalms,” “The Prophets,” and “The 
Apocrypha.” —Arabia (a.D. 622). Sacred book : “The Koran,” 
and Arabic literature. 

5. Egypt (Coptic race, B.c. 8000).—Literature transmitted on 
monuments, monoliths, temples, sarcophagi, hieroglyphs, and 
papyri rolls, 

6. Greece (Indo-European race, B.c. 1500). Literature : 

lyric and epic poetry, drama, philosophy, and history. 
1 Rome (Indo-European race, B.C. 753). Sacred books : 
The Lives and Letters of Jesus, Paul, Peter, James, John, and 
Judas. Literature: Lyric and epic poetry, drama, philosophy, 
and history. 

8. Europe, including Britain (Latin, Teutonic, and Sclavonic 
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races, A.D. 476). Literature: Lyric and epic poetry, drama, 
philosophy, science, and history. 

Bearing in mind that the sole office of a psychologist, like 
that ofa botanist and zoologist, is the quantitative and qualitative 
analysis of these literary products of humanity—the first step 
takes us through “the door of wisdom,” the “Ta Heo” or 
Grand Study of Confucius, which forms the basis of the Chinese 
curriculum of science, literature,and religion, and the standard of 
eligibility for allcandidates of the Civil Service throughout the Cele- 
stial Empire; it also takes us to the three Repositories of Buddhism, 
the mild and melancholy disciples of “the Lotos of the Divine 
Law,” who aspire to mental peace, purity, and perfection by the 
total subjugation of all the human passions. The second step 
carries us through the schools and temples of India, crammed with 
the prototypes of all the Cosmogonies, Theogonies, Theodicies, and 
Theories of the universe, which sprang from the “ institutes of 
Manu”—the civil, religious, and moral code of Hinduism ; the six 
systems of philosophy, the two Sankya, Nyaya, Vaiseschika, and 
the two Mimansa, deistic and atheistic, vedistic and atomical, 
which dominated Indo-European literature and opinion. The 
third step bears us to the pillared halls of Persepolis, the home of 
Cyrus and Xerxes, the conquerors of Babylon, Egypt and Greece, 
the source of all the tales and memories of Thermopyle, 
Marathon and Platea, found in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Arrian, closing with the retribution of Alexander 
the Great at Granicus and Arbela, whilst the moral notes of 
Zarathustra fall on the ear: ‘“ Wisdom is the shelter from lies; 
the humiliation of the Destroyer (the Evil Spirit); all perfect 
things are garnered up in the fair mansion of the pious mind, in 
the heart of the wise and the true, whom fame honours as the good. 
Therefore perform ye the commandments which, spoken by the 
_ mouth of Mazdu (the Wise Spirit) himself, have been given to 
mankind for the ruin and perdition of all liars, and the refuge 
and safety of him who believes in the truth: in them is the 
fountain of happiness.” The fourth step brings us to the sites and 
scenes of Shemitic culture, to Nineveh and Babylon, on the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, with the lofty temples and 
palaces built in honour of Belus, the Sun-God ; to the Chaldean 
account of Genesis lately recovered from the ruins of Nimroud; 
to Jerusalem, with its long roll of princes, priests and prophets, 
the law of Moses, the sacred poetry, the seers, censors, and 
satirists, familiar as household words to European and British 
ears ; and to Mecca, the birthplace of the last of the prophets (save 
the Mormon), the Koran of Mohammed, and the relics of Arab 
literature bequeathed to Western Europe ; the fifth step places 
us face to face with the Pyramids, the labyrinth, the Sphinxes, the 
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temples, tombs, monoliths and mummies of the Pharaohs on the 
banks of the Nile, bristling with sacred stories and mysteries 
hid from the foundation of the world, veritable “books of 
the dead,” books of the lamentation and sighs of Isis, 
hymnologies, philosophies, astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, and 
history ; and we listening to these “ last words” of a living soul 
bound to the realms of Aahlu (Elysium), the Hades of Egypt: 
“Q King Helios and all ye life-giving gods! take me to your- 
selves, suffer me to be the companion of the eternal gods; for I 
have honoured the gods my whole life through, to whom my 
parents devoted me. To the persons of my parents have I 
always shown respect; of other men none have I put to death; 
none have I defrauded of what was entrusted to me; nor have I 
been guilty of any other impious act. But I have sinned no less 
by eating and drinking what was not permitted ; I have not sinned 
from myself, but owing to these.” The sixth step transplants 
us across the Bosphorus to Athens (with its lofty Acropolis and 
Parthenon rejoicing in the divine protection of Pallas Athene— 
divine wisdom—the daughter of almighty Zeus, Dyaus Piter, the 
Father of Day), to its models of dramatic and epic poetry, and to the 
masters of philosophy, who laid the foundations of human virtue 
(apern), on justice (ducn), temperance (swdpocvvn), true manliness 
or fortitude (avdpea) and wisdom (sogua), and the “ golden 
mean” (uscorn¢) of life and conduct. The seventh step plants 
us on the shores of the Eternal City, the standing type of all 
national organisms—Roma Antiqua, with its forum, senate and 
camp, the basis of our legislative, judicial, military and 
municipal institutions, and brings us into the presence of Cicero, 
Seneca, Epictetus and Antoninus, Jesus and Paul, the Roman 
reformers and “seekers after God,” and fathers of primeval 
Christianism who laid the foundations of the organic life and 
character, the political, religious and ethical creed and code of 
the complete family of nationalities throughout the area of 
Western Europe. And the last step in our critical career intro- 
duces us to the ponderous tomes and voluminous folios of Byzan- 
tine, British and European literature—the rich, ripe and rare 
stores of the vast harvest of human culture and civilization, 
offered in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” to the world for the 
complete cycle of universal literature. 

The magnitude of the subject must excuse the meagre skeleton 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, which has sustained 
the life of universal humanity during the past course of culture 
and civilization. The-discussion of the exact value and rank in 
the order of merit of these literary products belongs to the 
department of comparative history. 

VIII. Callistology ; or, Aisthetics and the Fine Arts of Social 
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Organisms.—The fine arts, architecture, sculpture, painting, music 
and dancing form the subject of our next historical survey ; and 
as they give marked and vivid expression to racial and national 
genius, they are fully entitled to due consideration from the 
historical scientist. Nothing but the crumbling ruins and relics 
of ancient and classical architecture, sculpture and painting, 
are found on the sites of the great centres of civilization. 
Sufficient materials, however, have been collected by our inde- 
fatigable antiquarians to impart a correct idea of the architec- 
tural, sculptural and pictorial genius of the various races who 
have successively participated in the past course of human 
culture, and ample compensation is offered to all artistic con- 
noisseurs by the rich and abundant supplies of our British and 
European public museums, academies, and private collections, 
The sole object, however, we have in view at present is gained 
by repeating that the same course should be followed in tracing 
the history of the fine arts as of literature—viz., the observation 
of their chronologic evolution during the three periods of juve- 
nescence, adolescence and senescence, in each ethnologic area. 
That. evolution should be studied under the following divisions: 
(1) domestic, (2) municipal, (3) castellated, (4) ecclesiastical or 
religious, aud (5) palatial architecture, sculpture and painting, 
including music and dancing, adapted to the requirements of the 
people, public and religious institutions, the nobility and royalty. 

The merest glance at Ruskin’s “Palaces of Architecture,” 
Ferguson's “ History of Architecture,” or D’Anvers’ “ Elementary 
History of Art,” is sufficient of itself to prove the existence of a 
consensus between the political, religious, literary and artistic 
development of natural genius—e.g., the rise and uses of the 
Archaic, massive and heavy Doric orders in Greece took place 
between B.c. 600-470, the age of Solon and the Persian War; 
tempered and modified by the chaste and elegant Ionic, 
exhibited in the Athenian Parthenon between B.c. 470-338, the 
Persian wars and Alexander the Great; and was succeeded BC. 
338-146, during the period of social declension, by the gorgeous 
Corinthian, decorated with profuse ornamentation, displayed by 
the temple of Minerva at Priene, in Asia Minor, built by 
Alexander the Great. 

IX. Technology ; or, the Political Economy, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industry of Social Organisms.—Our next section 
includes political or social economy in the widest acceptation 
of that term, embracing the entire province of the common arts 
of national life and industry, giving expression to the practical 
and mechanical genius of national organisms which ministers to 
the common necessities, conveniences, decencies and luxuries 0 
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the people—viz., the agriculture, commerce, manufactures, naviga- 
tion, trade and occupations, exhibited by proprietors and tenants, 
masters and men, capitalists and labourers, operatives and skilled 
artisans, in the various ethnologic areas of the globe. The raw 
materials of the soil—mineral, vegetable and animal—form the 
inexhaustible fund of all national resources, and therefore of all 
the agricultural, manufacturing, metallurgic products, textile and 
fictile fabrics, demanded and supplied, in the shape of houses, 
furniture, food, beverages, clothing, and all the appurtenances 
necessary for homes and households, the wealth and well-being 
of society. But the scientific exposition of this department 
of national life and industry, the production and distribution 
of wealth, belongs to the professors of political economy or 
plutology. The recent appointment of an “ economic council” 
in connection with the German Parliament, for the purpose of 
superintending the united provinces of agriculture, commerce 
and industry, merits special notice in the progress and influence 
of the peaceful arts of modern life, which are gradually neutraliz- 
ing the barbarous and warlike policy of the hereditary successors 
of Roman imperialism. 

Here then the duty which devolves upon the historical scientist 
is to trace the successive steps taken by each race and nation in 
reducing the natural products of the mineral, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms to the use and service of man; and registering 
the mechanical inventions and discoveries contributed by each 
for the advancement and improvement of agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures and trade during the periods of social juvenescence, 
adolescence and senescence, in each ethnologic area. Such 
works as Anderson and Macpherson’s “ History of Commerce” 
and Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation,” extended according to 
our scientific scheme, and applied to the investigation of ancient 
and modern agriculture, manufactures and industry, may be 
regarded as indications of the course open to students of universal 
technology. 

X. Historical Palwontology ; or, the Archeology of Extinct 
Social Oryanisms.—Turn over the contents of any work on bota- 
nical or physiological science, and you will find a chapter entitled 
“Paleontology,” containing the fossil plants and animals which 
formed the living denizens of the globe during the Eozoic, 
Mesozoic and Cainozoic ages of evolution. So is it in historical 
Paleontology ; for the architectural, artistic, religious and lite- 
tary relics of extinct social organisms have been transmitted in 
Various degrees of preservation in the ancient centres of civiliza- 
ttn in Europe, Asia, Africa, as well as in America, and may be 
Tughly, though not exactly, classified under the same divisions. 

L2 
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We refer, of course, to the surviving relics of Roman, Hellenic 
and Hebrew architecture, art, religion, literature and _polity, 
belonging to the Indo-European and Shemitic races, absorbed 
and assimilated by the social bodies of Europe and Britain. 
And as the bold outlines of their political juvenescence, adoles- 
cence and senescence are plainly discernible during the tribal, 
oligarchic and autocratic epochs of organic life, we place the 
immediate ancestors of European and British polity and policy 
in the Kainozoic age of ancient history (A.D. 325—B.c. 1500). 

The primitive Aryan stock, again, with its voluminous Sanskrit 
literature, contained in the Vedas and Puranas, springing from 
the Hindu people, with its offshoots of Buddhistic literature (Bc 
500) treasured by the Mongol and Chinese people in the Tr- 
Pitaka or sacred books of Sakya-Muni, and Persian literature 
found in the Zendavesta of Zoroaster (B.c. 500), which forms 
the parent stock of the cognate languages of the Hellenic, Latin, 
Teutonic and Sclavonic branches, has been subjected to critical 
analysis and chronologic division, but cannot be traced to its 
origin ; and must therefore be classed in the Mesozoic ages of 
ancient history. 

Wher, lastly, the historical analyst surveys the crumbling pyra- 
mids, labyrinths, obelisks and mummies, with their papyri rolls 
studded with hierolgyphs, in Egypt; the slabs and cylinders of 
Chaldea, Babylonia, Assyria, Media and Persia, covered with 
cruciform inscriptions ; and the monosyllabic lines peculiar to the 
language of China and sacred classics of Confucius (B.c. 500), 
belonging to the Coptic, Shemitic and Mongolian races, the 
assurance rises in his mind that he is standing in the presence of 
the torsos and survivals of the Eozoic age of “primitive 
culture,” and the early dawn of ancient history—the morning: 
land (morgen-land) of the young world. 

The problem started for solution in presence of the ruins, relics 
and remnants of Asiatic and Oriental culture is—(1) What 
is the qualitative and quantitative genius and character of the 
political, architectural, artistic, religious, literary, commercial and 
industrial products contributed by the Mongolian, Aryan, Iranian, 
Shemitic, Hebrew, Hellenic and Latin social organisms, to the 
common fund of human culture and civilization, during the sue 
cessive periods of their organic evolution? And (2) What cou- 
stituent elements of hereditary polity and genius were reproduced 
in the process of organic filiation in the successive nationalities 
which have conducted the course of culture and civilization peculiar 
to the past education of humanity? 

Such is the nature and extent of the vast analytical problem 
offered to the historical paleontologist; the wide province 0 
Oriental archeology needs, moreover, an appendix devoted to the 
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delineation of the surviving art and architecture of Mexican and 
Peruvian civilization in the New World. 

Reference only can be made on the present occasion to the 
thoroughgoing analysis of an extinct social organism in accordance 
with the scientific method of inquiry ; we refer to the profound 
works of Max Miiller on the “ Science of Language,” on “ Sanskrit 
Literature,” and the “ Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion ;” the former tracing the languages of ancient and 
modern Europe—Hellenic, Latin, Teutonic, and Sclavonic—to 
their parent Sanskrit stock . and the latter explaining the religious 
evolution of the Hindu genius during the course of ages anterior 
to the Christian era. 

XI. Historical Taxology, or the Classification of Extinct and 
Living Social Organisms.—The natural order of organic evolution, 
just as in botany and zoology, provides the historical analyst with 
a classification of national organisms, ranging from the simplest 
homogeneous group or aggregation of social units observed in 
Allophyllian tribes, through every grade of political development 
to the most heterogeneous, complicated and highly differentiated 
civil, religious and social organizations, and these fall into three 
leading types of —(1) Patriarchal or Tribal ; (2) Feudal or Aristo- 
cratic; and (3) Autocratic, Monarchic and Constitutional or 
Federal Polity. 

Not one of the extinct social organisms of ancient civilization, 
Asiatic, African, or classic Kuropean (Hellenic and Latin) tran- 
scended the stage of aristocratic, despotic, or imperial autocracy. 
Hence the dictum of Hegel, that freedom formed the birthright 
of one only in the East, of the few in Greece and Rome, and of 
the many only in Western Europe. All the patriarchal and 
imperial dynasties of Asiatic and Egyptian civilization bear 
ample testimony to the truth of these political phenomena; and 
the overwhelming majority of the Hellenic and Roman population, 
cramped and crushed beneath the fetters of social slavery under 
eupatrid and patrician, regal, consular and imperial government, 
offer sufficient attestation of the same class of social facts. 

Federal constitutionalism, the latest form of monarchic govern- 
ment, limited by a representative council and crowned by a 
“president,” dates only from the “new era” of political evolution ; 
the French Revolution synchronizing with the “ Declaration of 
American Independence” and the genesis of the “ United States ” 
(4.D. 1776). 

That ecclesiastical polity and religious systems are subject to 
the same law of organic evolution which determined the course 
of civil polity, is patent with simultaneous and successive deve- 
lopment of European Christianism ; for tae primitive form 
assumed by the ecclesiastical organization of Christianism was 
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Presbyterial, corresponding to the clans and chieftains of tribalism ; 


the second was Prelatic or Episcopal, corresponding to the 
baronial feudalism of the Middle Ages ; and the third was Papal, 
homologous to the autocratic character of the ancien régime of 
civil society under which ecclesiastics claimed to exercise the 
rights of an imperium in imperio. And if we cannot discrimi- 
nate the successive phases of religious development with equal 
distinctness in the case of extinct social organisms, we must 
ascribe it to the dearth of historic materials. At the same time 
it must be acknowledged that the periodic evolution and critical 
analysis of Confucianism, Buddhism, Brahmanism and Islamism, 
offered by Legge, Davids, Miiller and Muir, present an approxi- 
mation to chronologic exactitude. 

XII. Comparative History of Extinct and Living Social Or. 
ganisms.—All historica] and political authors from Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Aristotle, to Hegel, Schlegel, Niebuhr and 
Buckle, have subjected the races, empires, and politics, which 
fell within the scope of their intellectual vision to comparative 
criticism. But the cursory, credulous and occasional remarks 
which distinguish the majority of ancient authors on compara- 
tive history belong to the minority of the human race, and 
were, moreover, restricted by their limited acquaintance 
with the physical and political geography of “the world,” 
familiarly known to every tyro in our modern schools and 
universities. 

So lately as the last century the bald outlines of the imperial 
dynasties of ancient and modern, classical and oriental nations, 
formed the sum and substance of the “Histoire Universelle” of 
Bossuet, and were subordinated to the sacred annals of the Hebrew 
people. But in addition to the physical and political geography 
of the terrestrial globe, surveyed and mapped with the utmost 
correctness and minuteness from pole to pole, the table of the 
historical scientist in the nineteenth century has been covered 
with the sacred books, literature and history of all the ancient 
and modern races which have conducted the course of human 
civilization. Hence the demand for the systematic study and 
classification of the immense body of historic materials which con- 
founds the great majority of uneducated minds of the present age; 
the tentative “philosophies of history” offered by Schlegel 
and Hegel for the solution of the problem of the universal history 
of humanity; and lastly, the formulation of the general laws 
regarding soil, climate, food, and aspect of Nature, which deter- 
mined the character of European and American civilization 
by Buckle. aa 

Assuming, then, a tolerable acquaintance with these prelim! 
nary essays towards the formation of historical science, we fi 
that the next step to be taken in its further prosecution is the com 
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parative estimate of the terrestrial areas, extinct and living social 
organisms, peculiar to the various races who have contributed 
their qualitative and quantitative quota to the modern culture 
and civilization of the nineteenth century. 

Strange as it may seem, the sites and scenes of the eight great 
races—Chinese, Aryan, Iranian, Shemitic, Coptic, Hellenic, 
Latin and Christian—who have successively and simultaneously 
carried forward the education of humanity, have been confined 
to thirty degrees of latitude (20 to 50) within the temperate zone, 
the merest fraction of the complete terrestrial globe open to the 
future progress of colonization and civilization; and the flora, 
fauna and folk peculiar to these terrestrial areas, along with the 
determining causes of the food, habits and habitations of their 
respective inhabitants, form the endless theme of chronologic 
contrasts and comparisons. 

Under this department the entire science of Physiography 
(Erd-Kunde), inciuding geology, geography, botany, zoology 
and ethnology, is laid under contribution for the exposition and 
illustration of our subject. Details are out of the question. As the 
veriest tyro in botany knows, the indigenous products of rice and 
tea in China, and the cereals (oats, barley, and wheat) in Britain, 
give rise to the agricultural and horticultural practice and food 
of the Chinese and British population; the predominance of 
cotton in India and wool in Britain determines the common dress 
of the people in these warmer and colder latitudes ; the bituminous 
bricks of Babylon on the banks of the Euphrates, and the’solid 
granite and freestone of the Scottish metropolis, suggest the cause 
of the difference between these examples of oriental and occi- 
dental architecture; while the very colour, complexion and 
character of the populations belonging to the various degrees of 
climate incident to the temperate zone reflect the nature and 
conditions of the several countries in which they dwell. But 
notwithstanding the existence of these indigenous physical con- 
ditions, the national “exports” and “imports” are capable at any 
moment of revolutionizing the entire “mode of life” peculiar to 
any territorial area. 

Statistics regarding the raw and manufactured materials of 
commerce, trade and industry—the mineral, vegetable and 
animal products which form the exchangeable commodities of 
those areas—belong rather to the “annals of commerce” and 
“political economy ” than historical science. But every sociolo- 
gical critic who surveys the international communication which 
is carried on by land and sea—steamship and railway —can fore- 
see the utter abolition of ancient national rivalries and hostilities, 
and the future reign of peaceful commercial and social inter- 
course, amongst the numerous communities which form the 
Independent members of the universal family of humanity. 
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The time has not yet arrived for the complete restoration of 
the disjecta membra of the fossil politics of ancient Orientalism, 
buried to a great extent in the Chinese, Buddhist, Sanskrit and 
Persian literature, and Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian 
temples, hieroglyphs, cuneiform inscriptions. On the other hand, 
when a comparison is instituted between Hebrew, Hellenic, 
Latin, and Christian civilization, an unmistakable parallelism is 
observed to run through the continuous course of the juvenescent, 
adolescent and senescent periods of their political development. 

Credulity itself rejects the fabulous archeology, literatim é 
verbatim of any of those historic races. At the same time, 
who can deny that clans and chieftains, eupatrids and helots, 
patricians and slaves, serfs and barons, formed the distinctive 
characteristics of these early polities from Joshua to Saul (B.C 
1450-1096), Cadmus to Codrus (1313-1045), Romulus to 
Taryuin (753-500), and Hengist and Horsa down to the Norman 
Conquest (A.D. 450-1066) ? or that a struggle for political status 
and existence was waged between the royal, eupatrid, patrician 
and baronial castes, and the emancipated slaves and serfs during 
the adolescent period, and that it culminated in the imperial 
dynasties of Solomon, Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon during 
the course of their senescent epochs ? 

Scope and verge enough is open, in such a vast field, for 
sociological analysis and differentiation of the various organic 
functions of the civil, legislative, military, educational and com- 
mercial departments of the several polities mentioned—in a 
word, for the study of the “constitutional history ” of political 
Hebraism, Hellenism, Latinism and Christianism. 

It may fitly be asked, under this head, What historic previ- 
sions—the professed end and aim of exact science—are sanctioned 
by the comparative survey of ancient and modern social organisms! 
But the question is more easily put than answered regarding the 
constitution, character and age of “social bodies,” whose very 
birth is buried in the ruins of Rome and Athens: very little 
stress, moreover, in the absence of a national register and pedigree, 
can be laid upon dates ; for nations, as weil as individuals, have 
met with premature graves, and sometimes have been swallowed 
up by more powerful neighbours. But the abolition of Chris- 
tianity in the eighteenth century, and the late establishment of 
federal constitutionalism in France; the existence of a “free church 
in a free state” in Rome, the former centre of Christendom ; the 
social aud religious discord ominous of revolution in Germany; 
the imminent expectation of Russian “reformation” on the 
attainment of political majority (800-1800) ; the loud demand 
for the disestablishment and disendowment of Christianity 1 
Britain ; its total repeal in Ireland; and the utter repudiation 
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of any national religion amongst the political offspt hg of Ghris- 
tian Europe in her colonies and the “ New World,” offer suffi- 
cient evidence of an early and total re-organization of modern 
society, such as occurred at the dissolution of the Hebrew, 
Hellenic and Latin social organisms. 

So long as the sacred books peculiar to each ethnological area, 
which have lately come into our possession, are still sub judice, 
no hasty attempt should be made to pronounce a verdict during 
the present stage of transitional theological criticism, and during 
the reconstruction of the religious creeds and moral codes of 
universal humanity. 

What, then, is the method prescribed, it may be asked, by the 
historical analyst? Undoubtedly the course pursued by Max 
Miller in his “ History of Sanskrit Literature,” “Science of 
Religion,” and the “ Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion ;” and by Lord Amberley in his “ Analysis of Religious 
Belief.” The full, fair and free examination of these religious 
products of the human mind, on the same principles as the 
analysis of the vegetable and animal products of the soil for the 
sustentation of the physical and moral energies of humanity must 
be instituted. This process has already resulted in explaining 
the origin of Henotism, or the adoration of the primary powers 
and elemental agencies of Nature; of Polytheism, or the selec- 
tion of a restricted number of divine personifications ; of Mono- 
theism, or the elimination of one Supreme Power and King of 
Heaven ; and, lastly, of Agnosticism, or the renunciation of all 
positive assumptions regarding the nature and personality of 
Deity, and the acceptance of the visible physical and moral 
divine government of the universe as the successive stages of 
the evolution of the religious idea, during the education of 
humanity. “In seinen Gottern, malt sich der Mensch” (Scbiller). 
_ Side by side, ¢.g., with the primary stock of language spring- 
ing from the Sanskrit within the ethnological area of India, 
and the transplantation of its subsidiary branches, Hellenic, Latin, 
Teutonic and Sclavonic, the cognate religious conceptions of 
divine personifications and incarnations of Brahmanic Polytheism 

ave been transmitted into Western Europe. Suppose, for the 
sake of illustrating the utility of an historic method, the question 
put, What formed the constituent elements of the creed of 
Christianism formulated at the Nicene Council (A.D. 325) derived 
from Hebraism, Hellenism and Latinism? ‘The exhaustive 
analysis of these dogmatic elements offers the only satisfactory 
solution of the religious problem of the present age, a scientific 
feat the successful accomplishment of which we anticipate at the 
hands of Renan in the second of the series of “ Hibbert Lectures.” 
And without entering into details, it will be agreed on all hands 
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that the two dogmas of the “divinity of the Son ” and the “ Holy 
Spirit ”—divine incarnations and personifications borrowed from 
Orientalism, Hellenism and Latinism by the Christian bishops 
who excluded (in Stanley’s language, in his “ Eastern Church’) 
“the wrecked race who crucified Jesus ”—formed the theological 
differentiation, added to the Monotheism of Hebraism, in the 
Nicene Creed, the nucleus of European Christianism. Our 
space will not admit, however, of a comparative survey of the 
simultaneous and successive phases of Christianism (325) and 
Islamism (622) during the juvenescent, adolescent and 
senescent periods of modern Europe. Suffice it to have 
indicated the method of study necessary for the scientific investi- 
gation of the “burning question” of the age, and to have 
requested attention to the decomposition of the two religious 
systems which have predominated in Europe for a millennium. 

The only language and literature of Orientalism which has been 
subjected to scientific analysis is the Sanskrit, and its chronologic 
evolution divided into the Chandras, Mantra and Sutra periods 
But we must refer the inquisitive student to Max Miiller on 
“Sanskrit Literature,” Legge’s “ Chinese Classics,” Rhys David's 
“Tripitaka of Buddhism,” Spiegel’s “ Zendavesta,” and Muir's 
“ Koran” and “ Life of Mohammed,” for the purpose of extract- 
ing the complicated politics, theology, ethics, and philosophy 
treasured in these literary stores, accumulated during the course 
of past millenniums. 

But the Hebrew, Hellenic, Latin and Christian language and 
literature are capable of more easy chronological comparison 
during the simultaneous and successive juvenescent, adolescent 
and senescent periods of their national existence. 

1. Take, e.g., Deborah’s song, the idyll of Ruth, Homers 
“liad” and “Odyssey,” Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome, 
“The Cid,” “The Romaunt of the Rose,” “The Niebelungen 
Lied,” and Barbour’s “Bruce ;” the pastoral simplicity, the 
shout and shock of hostile tribes, and heroic romanticism— 
in a word, the lower sensations and impassioned sentiments of 
barbarous humanity—breathe through the poetic bailads and 
prosing “ chronicles” peculiar to the primitive culture and tribal 
ages of Hebrew, Hellenic, Latin and Christian Europeaa 
civilization. 

2. Take the drama of Job, the poetry of the Hebrew psalu- 
ists, and the satire of Ecclesiastes; the tragedies and plays 
of Aischylus, Sophocles and Euripides; the philosophy o 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle; Virgil’s “neid;” with the 
philosophy of Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, and Antoninus ; Dantes 
“Commedia Divina ;” “Don Quixote,” Descartes, Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére, Voltaire and Rousseau; Bacon and Locke; 
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the lyrics of Burns, and the philosophy of Hume ; Goethe's 
“Faust,” Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Haeckel; and 
the profound problems of life and mind, the philosophy of 
human passion, the harmonies of the heart, the dramas of life, 
the theories and theodicies of the universe, stamped with the 
impress of original genius, sublimity and beauty, form the index 
and measure of the literary products of the Hebrew, Hellenic, 
Latin and Christian adolescence. 

8. Take the censors, satirists, and moralists of prophetism ; the 
comedies of Aristophanes, the dialogues of Lucian, with the 
Apologies of the Fathers; the satires of Swift and the 
positive philosophy of Comte; the poems of Byron, Shelley 
and Wordsworth; the deadly struggle for existence waged 
between the disciples of the old and new faith—all these con- 
cur in revealing the operation of the disorganizing and re- 
organizing powers and principles which impart the peculiar hue 
and colour to the senescent periods of Hebrew, Hellenic, Latin 
and Christian culture. 

Such is the cosmopolitan comparison instituted by the his- 
torical critic and concluding the exposition we have now offered 
in vindication of the claim of history to thetitle of an exact science 
amongst its predecessors in the complete cyclopedia. Beyond 
all question it conforms to the same laws of general morphology 
in its scientific structure, reduces the chaotic phenomena of uni- 
versal history (Weltgeschichte) to the most symmetrical order, 
and presents the same facilities for systematic instruction. But 
our present limits forbid a detailed comparison of these “social 
experiments,” conducted during the progress of human culture 
and civilization by the “ Divine Government :” accordingly, we 
can only commend their study for the express purpose of pre- 
venting the civil, religious, and social evils which were incident 
to the early history and development of the human race. 
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. History of Afghanistan from the Earliest Period to the 
Outbreak of the War of 1878. By Colonel G. B. MALLEsoy, 
C.S.I. Second edition. London, 1879. 


. The Races of Afghanistan : being a brief Account of the 
Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon- 
Major H. W. BELiew, C.S.I. Calcutta & London, 1880. 

. Kandahar in 1879: being the Diary of Major Le Messurier, 
RE. London, 188v. 

. Causes of the Afghan War. London, 1879. 


. Bauni; or our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. THorsury. 
London, 1876. 


. The Afghan Frontier. By Sir GeorGE CAMPBELL, MP. 
London, 1879. 


. Lord Lytton and the Afghan War. By Captain W. J. 
Eastwick. Fifth edition. London, 1879. 


. Memorial of the Patriotic Association to Her Majesty's 
Government. Printed in The Times, September 4, 1880. 


. Letters on Afghan Affairs in 1880. Bombay, 1880. 


ASSION is a poor ally in affairs of the reason, and questions 
of Imperial policy can be better discussed in the quiet of 
the study than in the uproar of the platform. To a very great 
extent our recent policy in the East—for the Eastern question 
spreads from the Danube to the Indus, from Constantinople to 
Peshawur has suffered by reason of its being made the subject 
of party discussion. These subjects are hacks upon which men 
ride to power, and it is unfortunate that many questions which 
were formerly regarded as outside the domain of party politics, 
have recently been brought within the long and unsteady reach 
of public discussion and polemical argument. No subject has 
been more before the public than what has been spoken of as 
the Afghan question. The pens of illustrious statesmen and 
lawyers were enlisted on both sides, the platform resounded with 
party cries, and even the pulpit was made the vehicle for the 
conveyance of sound views upon the question of the right and 
justice of the war in Afghanistan. Now we should be very 
unwilling to say that the fullest discussion of any question was 
not fraught with benefit. There is no subject too sacred to 
touched by reason. The more that the free minds of free mea 
and the free tongues and free pens of men free from all restraints 
but those of due responsibility and conscience, are brought to 
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bear upon a subject, the better for truth. But free discussion is 
avery different thing from discussion for party purposes. Many 
questions of domestic policy can no doubt be more satisfactorily 
settled after a full party debate. The nation can hold the balance 
true between the garbling of either side. In such a case the inte- 
rested motives of the disputants can do little harm. Such questions 
are a fair field upon which men may fight for place and power. 
The interests involved are between class and class of the same 
community ; and are in their nature like large parochial ques- 
tions. But when the question is one of Imperial policy, when it 
is one by which our national neighbours may be affected, and in 
which consequently, other countries are interested, and may 
profit by our errors, or by our contentions, then it seems that 
the question ought to be removed out of the purview of party 
politics, no longer ought to be treated as a legitimate question 
upon which to fight small party batties for the sake of portfolios, 
but that the question should be looked at in a broader, calmer 
and clearer light than that of the jaundiced light of jealousy or 
of the flare of passion, and that every citizen should endeavour 
to think what would be best, not for himself, but for the nation 
as a whole. 

Now we say, with confidence, that many questions which 
would formerly have been treated as national questions have in 
recent times been dealt with as simply party politics, and we 
regard this change as one which is to be deprecated. We think 
that to this deplorable fact many of the errors which have 
been committed in relation to Afghanistan are due. There 
has been too much heat and too little light in this discussion. 
We do not say that the present Government are alone to 
blame. Politicians on both sides seem willing to fall into this 
error,’ But we believe that many of the weak measures— 
and weakness in politics is almost as bad as wickedness— 
which have disfigured the administration both of Mr. Gladstone’s 
and Lord Beaconsfield’s Governments, are ultimately due to this 
unseemly fact. We shall endeavour here to raise the question 
out of the trampled mud of politics, and to find a solution for the 
Afghan difficulty, irrespective of all considerations of Whig or 
Tory, of office or opposition. The recent history of Afghanistan 
isin everybody’s mind. Errors have no doubt been committed 
In the past, and while it may be of importance to some to weigh 
these in hair balances, and apportion the blame to those to whom 
itis due, to us it seems that the main question is rather as to 
the future than as to,the past. Those who have been in power 
may have made grave mistakes. We are not concerned to defend 
all the utterances of Lord Lytton, or all the acts of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Administration. But we are seriously concerned that no 
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further mistakes be made, that the errors of the past be as far as 
possible retrieved, and that those who have the power now, use 
it to the advantage, and not to the detriment of the Empire, 
At no time has the importance of the Afghan question been s 
paramount. A wrong turn in the road of policy now will mean 
an immense distance from the path of rectitude as time carries 
us farther and farther. We have, before long, to come toa 
decision which will colour our policy for a quarter of a century, 
which may result in excellent or terrible results, as we choose 
well or iil, which may hand down our names with honour or 
infamy to many generations who may have to reap the dire or 
happy harvests which we are about to sow. It behoves us to be 
very careful. No rash desire on the part of the present Govern- 
ment to do something which the late Government would not 
have done, will excuse it in the eyes of the people for an error. 
No attempt to follow in the policy Lord Beaconsfield is said to 
have inaugurated will be acceptable if it leads us wrong. The 
Government have a great opportunity. But great opportunity 
means great success or great failure. What are they to do with 
Afghanistan? Is what they have already done wise or prudent! 
These are grave questions, and if we cannot answer them we 
can present some considerations which may at least tend towards 
an answer. But the question, What are we to do in relation to 
Afghanistan ? receives much light from a contemplation of what 
our policy has always been in relation to that country. That 
we could not be indifferent to the condition of Afghanistan long 
ago forced itself as a fact upon the obtusest of statesmen. Every 
one has been impressed for the last forty years with the belief 
that we had substantial interests in India, which might be 
jeopardized by the attitude of Afghanistan, or by the presence in 
Afghanistan of a powerful foe. It was evidently necessary to do 
something to secure a friendly attitude upon the part of Afghan- 
istan. That has been our policy. There was a considerable 
difficulty in securing an attitude in the Afghans at all. It is very 
difficult to get an attitude in a jelly-fish, and the constitution 
of the Afghans was scarcely higher in the scale of national 
development than that of the jelly-fish is in natural evolution. 
That, then, has been the main difficulty. A strong nation 
amongst the mountains of Afghanistan would, no doubt, have 
been a valuable ally. Such a nation would, if friendly, have 
been the means of putting a limit to the land aggrandizement of 
Russia, and of turning the tide of agression which has flowed and 
is flowing over Central Asia. But a nation which was not a nation 
at all, a nation which was so fiercely independent that it wished 
to be independent of all rule, a people to whom lawlessness was 
a law, was worse than useless as an ally. An open enemy 2 
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such a position would be better than a weak friend. So it is 
that we have been led to attempt to give stability to certain 
Governments of Afghanistan without unduly interfering with 
the internal affairs of an independent State. We have set the 
ricketty child in splints,and sought to get a “friendly attitude,” by 
means of many arts. We once made the mistake of attempting 
to set up a Government under our influence and of maintaining it 
by means of our support. That that was a fatal error the history 
of the Government of Shah Soojah sufficiently shows, and wisdom 
would dissuade from a repetition of a similar blunder. Butit might 
almost be said that there is one thing man does not learn from, 
and that is experience. Notwithstanding our then mistake— 
amistake* so fatal that in thinking of it Sir George Campbell is 
betrayed into the strong language of conjuring the Government 
“for God’s sake” not to attempt to establish a Government which 
does not succeed in maintaining itself without our aid (p. 66)—we 
are, it would seem, repeating history in our recognition.of Abdurr- 
a-haman, for it seems almost certain that he will be unable to 
hold his own against the terrible irruptive forces within the 
country, and the insiduous influence of cunning Courts outside, 
without British money and British aid. This is the view taken 
by a writer of some sensible letters upon Afghan affairs, and Sir 
George Campbell has himself expressed a strong opinion that, 
“without the command of money and large foreign territory, no 
permanent government of Afghanistan as a whole is possible” 
(p. 65). For many years, as we have said, we have been trying 
to secure a friendly hold upon Afghanistan, and that policy has 
had two objects in view : the first and most important was the 
frustration of the designs of Russia; and the second, to secure 
peace upon our borders, and turn the races upon our frontier from 
marauders and thieves into harmless and inoffensive neighbours. 
The policy of the past, looked at as if one of these objects, instead 
of both, had been the motive of it, would be ridiculous. The 
constant aggression of the Afghan tribes upon our borders is a 
notorious fact. Any one who will look at the history of our rela- 
tions with Afghanistan will see how much trouble these neigh- 
bours have given us. Even our recent experience might induce 
us to take some speedy and effectual way of getting rid once and 
for ever of all the annoyance and trouble which has come to us 
from our policy in that quarter. It is a curious fact, and one well 





* That it was a mistake most people are agreed. The author of “ Kan- 
tahar in 1879” thinks that the Ghilzais might have been used to oust Sheer 
Ali, and that a Ghilzais chief might thus have been made the Ameer; but he 
admits that it would have been a mistake, and goes no farther into prophecy 
than to say that such a chief “ might have been able to hold his own and rule 
the country,” (pp. 100-101), and he might not, 
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known to the people of India, that every conqueror of Hindostan 
has come thither by way of Afghanistan ; but when each of them 
had once reached the plains of India, his expulsion seemed 
impossible. And if that is true of the conquerors of India, it 
seems likely to be true too that trouble to us will come—if it come 
at all—along the same path. We have always since we becamea 
neighbour of Afghanistan been kept anxious by the turmoil and 
anarchy which has existed almost continually in that hotbed of 
disorder. We have endeavoured to secure peace and friendship 
on our borders. The treaty with Dost Mahomed Khan marks 
one of our efforts (1855). The difficulties of the course we 
steered between Sheer- Ali and Afzul Khan were innumerable, 
and their history is one of embroiled diplomacy. We had interests 
which it was necessary to protect, and we have sought to secure 
them as if the ruler of Afghanistan was an European Monarch, 
instead of an Eastern potentate, upon a throne which rested 
upon treachery. But let us get back to facts. The criminal 
returns show that murder is infinitely more frequent in the 
Punjaub than in the other parts of India ; but in the Punjaub the 
Peshawar district is most famous for its fatal crimes. Neighbours 
who carry death into one’s borders require some recognition, and 
mere passive neutrality in relation to such firebrands, is more 
than the law of nations or morality demands of us. We have 
attempted again and again to punish the tribes who thus wrought 
mischief within our empire. It is doubtless, as we heard at the 
Mansion House the other day, the duty of a Government to 
secure life and property within its jurisdiction, but that duty 
is no Jess imperative when life and property are threatened from 
without, as in the case of the Punjaub, than when threatened from 
within, as in the case of Ireland. But all our efforts have not 
put an end to the raids of the wild tribes. We have sent them 
to a commercial Coventry, in punishment of their crimes, and 
denied them the benefits of our trade, but that without subdu- 
ing the “ passionate independence ” of the Afghans, which some 
writers so much admire. We have, too, made retaliatory inva- 
sions of their territories without much result. We have marched 
into the hills, we have seen the tribes scatter before our arms, 
we have burned a village which was almost too poor to make 
a good bonfire, and have returned again with a tormenting 
fringe of natives on our rear. Even up to the most recent 
times we have not secured peace on our borders. Now this 
of itself is far from satisfactory. We ought to be able to 
keep these tribes in check and we have failed. It is true, 
that up to the present time the cohesion of the Afghan tribes 
has been so slight that union amongst them has been impossible, 
and serious self-originated combination against our arms has been 
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impossible. Still the number of murders in the Peshawar dis- 
trict remains to attest the feebleness of our repulsion of these 
anneighbourly neighbours, and calls for some measure, such, 
for instance, as that which was advocated by Dr. Bellew, which 
will terminate the restless and dangerous hostility of these 
aggressive mountain tribes. But it would be altogether erroneous 
to look at this question of our troublesome neighbours apart 
from the larger question of our relations to Russia. That 
country has been stalking over the world in seven-league boots. 
Since 1862 she has travelled on the road of conquest some 1,500 
miles towards India. Lord Salisbury once told some Russo- 
phobists, who feared Russia, and who looked for confirmation of 
their fears to the enormous progress of that country, to study 
“large masses ”—but, in answer to his superior sneer, we may say 
that it requires large masses to follow the Russian progress : 
Russian garrisons are now at Samarkand, Tashkend, Bokhara, 
and Khokan. They can mass armies within striking distance of 
our north-west frontier of India. Is not that a matter for 
serious consideration? Did Russia come in this force to acquire 
the desert? or is the desert the road to-India? One will go a 
weary journey to Paradise ; but Central Asia—it is not worth 
the annexation. Russian ambition will not stop in the sand. 
We do not say, as many have said, as the Patriotic Association 
in their Memorial to the Government do say, that the one object 
of Russia from the first has been India. We are content to 
believe that Russian progress is like skating, when every step 
requires a further one in order to maintain equilibrium. We are 
content to believe that, as apologists say, “ tendencies have been 
stronger than promises,” and that Russia has heen forced on 
against her honest will until she is no further from our borders 
than Aberdeen is from London. We know that she is again on 
the war-path, aud that every fresh advance is an excuse for 
further advances. All these facts complicate the question of— 
What is to be done with our troublesome neighbours the Afghans ? 
The mere question of “ policing” the frontier would be a very 
different one if Russia were still at the Caspian. What has 
always drawn Russia on has been the turbulence of the tribes 
beyond her borders. We do not say that that is not a sufficient 
reason for conquest. A civilized power is bound to secure her 
borders from lawless aggression, and Russia has in some instances 
been drawn on to the east by the crimes of her neighbours. 
Such barbarous nations as she was brought into contact with 
were not to be policed by means of occasional invasions, but by 
the strong, firm hand of conquest. But where is this march of 
Russia to stop? Neutral zones, when the neutrality is combined 
With savagery, are impossible, and it seems to be certain to all 
[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVII.J—New Series, Vol. LIX. No. I. M 
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wise foreseeing persons that England and Russia must meet in 
Asia. 
In view of this conclusion, the Afghan Question assumes quite 
other proportions. It is no longer a question of securing the in- 
offence of these rabbie tribes, but securing India against a foe 
who may step upon Afghan necks towards our frontier. If 
turbulence is the excuse of Russian advance, it will, when it isat 
Merv, find enough of that excuse in Afghanistan. If lawlessness 
invites the presence of the missionaries of law, Afghanistan is 
urging one of her great neighbours to come and rute her. The 
question to be solved at present is which of these great neigh- 
bours it is to be. If we retain what we have got, it will be 
England ; if we retire now, after our loss of biood and money, if 
we go back again like a snail into our thin shell of frontier on 
the Indus, it will be Russia. Now the presence of Russia in 
Afghanistan would be fraught with terrible danger to us. Our 
whole policy has been to estrange Afghanistan from Russia, and 
to secure her friendship for ourselves ; if we retire now, we cannot 
but think that our policy will result in what we have been seek- 
ing to avoid. For these reasons, and for others which we shall 
urge, we believe that the safety of our Indian Empire depends 
upon our continuing to hold Afghanistan. True, some scrupulous 
consciences would have us only take a little bit, apparently 
holding, like the woman who had the child out of wedlock, that 
the smallness of the size mitigated the criminality. But if these 

,, Views are thoroughly considered, their seeming serupulosity will 
” be found to be nothing but cowardly shrinking from responsibility. 
To those who deny the imminence of a Russian question in 
Afghanistan, history must be a sealed book. We know too much 
of the recent past to be able to shut our eyes to the immediate 
future. History tells us that while many of our statesmen 
continued to credit Russia with sincerity, her bills upon belief 
had already been dishonoured at other Courts. Her designs were 
not disguised by the flimsy falsehoods in which she thought fit 
to wrap them. A lie in the mouth of a habitually truthful per 
son may deceive, but the continuity of deception in those who 
have already been convicted of falsehood can blind only the 
foolish to the truth. Russian policy has been better understood 
in Afghanistan than at the India Office. The Amir Sheer Ali knew 
the worth of Russian assurances, for he had seen what they had 
said and what they had done about Khiva. It is easy to promise 
when you have no intention to perform, and: the diplomacy of 
Russia in relation to the Eastern Question seems to have con 
sisted largely of unveracious statements, She has by her practice 
tended to justify an unseemly emphasis on the latter part of the 
term, statecraft. But why these assurances should have deceived 
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English ministers, Indian viceroys, and large numbers of the 
English people, it is difficult to say. That they did deceive seems 
certain.* High officials clung to the last to Prince Gortchakow’s 
promise not to send his agents to Afghanistan. We know how 
iruly that was kept. When the Amir complained to England of 
the advance of Russia, and expressed his fears of that advance, 
when he went so far as to suggest the very method of Russian 
approach in prophetic history, and hinted that they would occupy 
Merv,that the Turkomans would then seek refuge in Afghanistan, 
and be a thorn in the side of the Russians, who would hold 
Afghanistan responsible, or would invade Afghan territory with 
a view to the punishment of the Turkomans—all this was 
pointed out to us; but we assured the Amir that his fears were 
unfounded. We had the Russian assurance that Afghanistan 
was outside the sphere in which Russia might be called to exer- 
cise her influence. True, she had made similar assurances before, 
and her progress had gone on unlimited by promises, True, the 
sphere in which she exercised what she called her “influence” 
had expanded and expanded. She had been drawn on from 
Orenburgh to Tashkend, from Tashkend to Khiva, and Central 
Asia was a Russian province. But still our Ministers credited 
Russia with honourable designs. We had doubts of her policy, 
but we dissembled these and played “a waiting game.” We 
countenanced the Amir. We were convinced of the necessity 
of friendly relations with our neighbour. We must have intimate 
treaty relations. Even one of the most tardy of viceroys acknow- 
ledged that “ our relations with Afghanistan are of a kind quite 
inconsistent with neutrality in its strict sense.” We were most 
anxious to secure peace on its borders, and any embroilment of 
Afghanistan. in an external war would, we knew, be a serious 
peril to India. We must, therefore, have a say in its external 
policy. We would, in case it was threatened, supply it with 
money, with arms aud men, but we must be a judge of the 
necessity. The urgency of the case in the present instance was, 
we were certain, exaggerated. It might be well to have officers 
resident in Afghanistan. It would be well if an English officer 
of skill and ability surveyed the frontier of Afghanistan which 
we might be called upon to defend. All these negociations took 





_ * Are they not again deceiving our Government? If not, what is the mean- 
ing of Lord Ripon’s statement at the Durbar held at Lahore on the 15th 
November, that his intention was to resume the policy of Lord Lawrence and 
follow in his footsteps; and that the chiefs, like the Government, must turn their 
attention to ‘jaheenel proaens? There was really and substantially no distinction 
between the policy of Lord Lawrence and Lord Lytton; but it suits party 
to make it seem that Lord Lytton’s policy was a new departure, and 
iceroy is, we are sorry to see, a party politician. A 
M 
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place. At one time, at least, the Amir was ready to throw hin- 
self into our arms, but it was more consistent with Westen 
custom to shake hands. We would have friendly relations, but 
we would make friends our way, noi his. We knew that it was 
a fallacy to suppose that India could be defended upon the Indus, 
we knew that our battle must be fought in or beyond Afghan- 
istan if it was to be fought successfully ; and we were willing to 
enter into treaties by which the Amir was bound to be friend of 
our friends, and enemy of our enemies ; we were willing to sup- 
port and encourage him as de facto ruler, but not to meddle in 
the internal affairs of the country, not to recognize his dynasty. 
We were willing to subsidize if necessary ; we did send arms, but 
at the same time we continued to place reliance upon the word 
of a perjured diplomacy, as if it had been as immaculate asa 
divine revelation. Credulity is a crime in politics! We have no 
right to give criminals the credit for the best of motives, and our 
mistake in that regard is an open door to outrage. 

We have sketched thus rapidly, but we believe correctly, the 
policy of this country in relation to Afghanistan. Any more 
detailed reference to it would in these pages be superfluous. 
The Blue Books, which were ably analyzed and commented upon 
in a recent number,* contain a full and authentic history of all 
these negociations to which we have alluded. Our object here 
is to understand the motives which in the past have dictated our 
political conduct in relation to Afghanistan. To some it might 
seem that there has been no principle of continuity in that 
policy, and that it has been changed in the hands of each 
successive viceroy. But such an opinion is consistent only with 
considerable ignorance. It is true that sometimes a Governor 
General took a more apprehensive view of the situation than 
another. It is true that sometimes a Governor-General was 
inclined to go a little further to secure the friendliness of the 
Amir than a predecessor. But throughout the principle of the 
policy has been the same.t Every viceroy has looked upon 
Afghanistan as a neighbour with whom we must have friendly 





* Westminster REvIEw, January, 1879. 

+ Hence the evil of Lord Ripon’s statement (made on the 15th November 
at Lahore) that he meant to resume the policy of Lord Lawrence, and hinting 
that the last Viceroy had turned his attention more to external affairs 
than to internal progress. The press in this country*believes that this state- 
ment will be received with satisfaction, and one party organ says: “ It was al 
announcement of the final close of that unfortunate period in the history of our 
Indian Empire which was marked by the administration of Lord Lytton m 
Calcutta and of Lord Salisbury and Lord Cranbrook at home. The departure 
from this wise policy of former Indian statesmen which has brought about al 
the troubles of the Afghan war will be but a temporary aberration.” ‘This 38 
of course erroneous and misleading, and shows the evil we commented on of 
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or intimate relations. Every viceroy would have Jooked upon 


| friendliness between Afghanistan and Russia as a source of 


imminent peril. No one said that England must treat Afghan- 
istan as she would any other independent neutral State. The 
money we have paid to it, our negociations from the beginning 
to the end negative any such belief. Even the war which we 
have recently waged was a part of the same policy. We were 
determined that Afghanistan must have friendly relations with 
us, and not with Russia; that she should see that our interests 
did not conflict ; and we undertook the war because the ruler 
of the Afghans refused to give us those securities for his friendli- 
ness which we deemed necessary to our own safety. But we 
confess that we think there has not only been a continuity of 
principle in our policy, but a continuity of weakness. Waiting- 
games are seldom winning-games, and our half-measures, our 
half-policies have, it seems to us, led to many of our recent 
difficulties. It is with regard to the future that we have todo; 
but we would protest most strongly against any reversion to that 
policy of doing as little as we can, that policy of purchasing 
frendship with money, and allies by promises, which has exposed 
us to continual danger in the past, and dragged us into an ex- 
pensive and troublesome war in the present. Everyone admits 
that there is danger from Russia in an unfriendly Afghanistan : 
are we to enter again upon the old policy of first creating an 
Afghanistan out of the wreck of disintegrated races, which war 
within its borders; and then to secure the friendliness of the 
State which is propped by our bayonets? We hope not. Our 
fear—let us look it in the face—is not Afghanistan, but Russian 
aggression ; the way to meet it is to be aggressive too, and not by a 
shrinking policy of monetary conciliation, Russia cannot com- 
plain if England meets her upon her war-path ready for battle, 
instead of waiting until that war-path has brought its bloody 
track into our own peaceful fields. To meet Russia where she 
ought to be met, to be in a position to expel Russia—not 
necessarily by war, but by the strength which is a guarantee of 
peace—England must be in possession of Afghanistan. Now, as 
formerly, we have two matters to consider in making up our 





making such matters party cries. Mr. Gladstone at the Mansion House said 
that the policy of the Government was to restore the independence of the 
of Afghanistan, and to secure their friendly relations with the Indian 

mpire, Lord Lawrence said long ago that the policy towards Afghanistan 
was to “bear with the Afghans as far as we could reasonably do so, aud to en- 
deavour by kindness and conciliation to bring about friendly relations, gradu- 
ally leading them to see that their interests and ours do not conflict.” Now 
that has been the policy throughout, but the “ bearing so long as we reasonably 
could” came to an end when there was a Russian mission at Cabul, and the 
lime has gone by for restoring Afghan independence. 
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minds as to our policy. We must remember that Afghanistan 
is a most troublesome neighbour to India—that that very 
troublousness would be the excuse for Russian aggression, and 
that if. Russia was in possession of Afghanistan there would be 
nothing to prevent her becoming the mistress of India too. We 
suppose we may assume that few readers of this REVIEW would 
hold that a Russian conquest of India was a matter for congratu- 
lation to Englishmen. 

We believe that it would be a matter for centuries of con- 
dolence with the inhabitants of Hindostan. We shall, therefore, 
not in this place argue that we should do what we can to 
prevent such aconsummation. That, to prevent it, we should, if 
necessary, undertake the control of Afghanistan, is what we 
believe many will be prepared to admit, and the issue will be 
joined on the question whether it is necessary or not. We are 
prepared to argue that it is necessary and justified. But 
we think that the future of Afghanistan ought to have some 
of our care, irrespective of the question of the safety of 
India. We believe most firmly that Afghanistan must ere 
long be annexed either by India or Russia. The beiief that 
two great and civilized nations might keep a neutral zone 
of uncivilization between them has long ago been abandoned. 
No student of history, of policy, believes that such a neutral zone 
is possible between Russia and England in the East. Afghanistan 
must be ruled by the Emperor of Russia or the Empress of India, 
Now we ought, we think, to consider which alternative will be 
the best for the people of Afghanistan. We may be accused of 
partiality by those who are unscrupulous as to the weapons they 
use in the warfare of words, but we cannot believe that any 
candid mind will deny that while the influence of Russian con- 
quest is baneful, the influence of British conquest is on the whole 
beneficent. The one is a great school of freedom, the other is a 
seminary where every green shoot of personal autonomy is crushed 
beneath the weight of mountainous authority. In the one the 
public service is pure, in the other it is corrupt. In the one the 
Government acts as a trustee for the people, in the other the 
Government acts as if it had a fee simple of the bodies and souls 
of its subjects. Mr. Cowen, in one of his eloquent speeches, if 
we remember aright, compared the power of Russia to a great 
iceberg floating from the north into southern seas, and chilling 
with its great cold presence the heart of summer in the very eye of 
the sun. But might it not, even more aptly in comparison with 
England, be likened to that child of Alpine winter, a glacier, while 
English influence is like that child of spring, a river? Does it 
not sweep down from its cold fastnesses, in slow lumbering pro- 
gress, but with a weight which crushes the rocks, and hollows 
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the mountains? Does it not score the valley, uproot the tree 
and herb, and accumulate along its sides, and at its limit, huge 
cairns of stones, or moraines, as monuments to its destructiveness? 
Nothing flourishes near it! It is like the march of winter! A 
river, on the other hand, flows along, and its sound is laughter. 
It sometimes does harm in its intemperate floods, but for the 
most part it fertilizes all it touches. It makes all the valleys 
green ; trees grow upon its margin; the meadows beside it are 
full of flowers; cities rear themselves upon its banks, and 
argosies float upon its bosom. But leaving similes and looking at 
facts, we ask anyone to compare the provinces which Russia has 
conquered with our own India, and say in which the inhabitants 
have the greatest amount of happiness. Can it be said that we 
have been unjust in India, and that our conquests there have 
resulted in the misery of the races over which we rule? There 
are some, we believe, who would even go this length in reckless 
assertion. But their irresponsible venom has been triumphantly 
answered by the Director-General of Statistics to the Indian 
Government. Mr. W. W. Hunter, in his recent lecture in Edin- 
burgh (Nov. 12), has shown that the English rule in India has 
been an immense blessing to the people. It has diffused peace and 
comfort amongst the inhabitants, it is promoting the spread 
of intelligence, it insures justice to millions who formerly had 
reason to identify law with caprice, and government with anarchy. 
There are how roads where there were none, the country is, as the 
Americans say, “ gridironed” with railways, there are schools every- 
where,and the laws are as excellent as those of the mother country. 
But the Government has not oniy done these things: it 
provides against famines by its stores, plants cinchona ia order 
that the people may suffer less from ague, tries to discover 
a cure for snake-bite, and withal taxes the people much 
more lightly than its old rulers used to do. The revenue, 
too, which is raised, is no longer spent, as it used to be, in 
the pomp of courts, but in those things which conduce to the 
peace, the happiness, the comfort and convenience of the people. 
But if we look on this picture, and on that which is held up to 
us in any reliable work on Russia, we see what a haggard con- 
trast the provinces of all the Russias make to a smiling India, 
and we are forced to the conclusion that, if these results have 
followed our conquest of India, we might look for as favourable 
results from our continued occupation of Afghanistan. When 
we propose this annexation in the interests of the Empire, we 
are not unmindful of the interests of the inhabitants of the 
country. ‘The first conditions of the happiness of a country are 
a settled Government and the peace which such a Government 
alone can give. Now, it is certain that these boons can only be 
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given to Afghanistan by a strong government of conquest. The 
withdrawal of our arms from Afghanistan would leave the people 
worse off than they have ever been before. We have no 
right to vacate a seat of government which will be occupied by 
anarchy when we are gone. Our invasion will have been a 
positive evil to the great mass of the people unless we are pre- 
pared to confirm our victory of war with our victories of peace. 
We want to make friends, and if we turn our backs now we 
leave enemies. We made war on the Amir, and the people have 
suffered. ‘The memory of our invasion will make gunpowder 
which enemies will not hesitate to use. But apart from these 
political considerations, which we shall have to consider hereafter, 
are there not some philanthropic reasons to be urged for our 
continued occupation? Remember, we only displace conquerors 
by conquerors. We displace oppressors by a law-abiding 
Government. The Afghans, the dominant race in Afghanistan, 
rule over an inferior race of Indian blood, who till the land, 
who are in the position of serfs, but who are the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the country. The masses of the inhabitants require 
government and law, and shall we withhold these blessings trom 
them when we have been the means of depriving them of a 
ruler who insured them some amount of order? We think that 
merely for the sake of the inhabitants, who without our rule will 
be left to the mercies of anarchy, and who under our sway may 
in time enjoy a community of blessings with the inhabitants of 
Hindostan, we ought to continue to bold and rule Afghanistan. 
The addition which would be made by such a government to 
the great treasury of human happiness would be immense, and 
it would justify the assumption of heavy responsibilities, of heavy 
burdens which might be lightly borne in so noble a cause. 

But we confess, although the happiness of the inhabitants of 
the country weighs with us in advising the annexation, it is not 
the principal reason for the course which we think it would be 
well to adopt. It is, however, so intimately connected with 
these reasons ,that our decision would be incomplete,as to grounds, 
unless that reason had also been referred to. The happiness of 
the people of Afghanistan is not only a question for the philan- 
thropist, but for the statesman ; for the latter ought to be aware 
that it is only a peaceful, a happy, a strong, Afghanistan which 
could be any protection of our Indian dominions against the large 
encroachments of Russia. Had there always been a strong and 
stable Government at Cabul, our policy of the past would have 
been less foolish; and did such a Government now exist, our 
policy for the future might move in the same direction. But 
there never has been a real strong Government of Afghanistan as 
is whole, and the possibility of such a Government from a native 
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source is denied by very competent authorities. Under these 
circumstances it behoves us to do something more than we have 
been endeavouring to do. We have seen that we have made 
efforts to establish a strong friendly Government upon our north- 
west frontier of India. We lent our countenance to de fucto 
rulers, but we hesitated to promise to protect such rulers from 
their enemies. We withheld our money when we could, and 
sent as few arms as possible. We insisted upon the presence at 
Cabul of a Resident, that most irritating of ambassadors ; and, 
still with a view to the friendship which we courted, we had 
ultimately to go to war. But what do we propose to do now? 
To found friendship upon enmity ? To have the enemies we have 
made by the sword turned into friends by the magic of a treaty ? 
Is a nation’s memory so short that it can forget the blood we 
have spilt and tears that have fallen? It is true we said our 
war was with the Amir of Cabul and not with the people, but, 
as Mr. Burt remarked in the House of Commons, we really 
have expended our energies in fighting the people of Afghan- 
istan. Willthese people take our word for it that we were their 
friends, and that the deaths we caused*were deaths by misad- 
venture? Is it not the fact that if we retire from 
Afghanistan and leave them to that “passionate independence,” 
which has made unity impossible and rule impracticable, 
we shall leave behind us the bitterness and deep hatred, 
which is the stuff which foes, not friends, are made of ?* Have 
we not gone much too far for that? Have we not made the 
impossibility of a strong friendly power greater than it was 
before? It is only by courtesy in the past that we could have 
spoken of the Afghan nation. The rule of the Amir was scarcely 
eficient anywhere. ‘There were some curious growths of free 
institutions in his borders which often degenerated into licence, 
and there were many tribes which were quite independent of 
the central Government. What will be the state of Afghanistan 
if we withdraw from that gnarled land? Are we to allow any 
tuler, Abdurrahaman or anyone else, to attempt to bring the 
country under his sway? What hope is there of such a result ? 
Neither Dost Mahomed, nor any other Amir, ever pretended to 
be the ruler of the great mass of tribes who hold the country 
adjoining India, from Surat in the north, to Quettah in the south 2 
What hope is there now, after our invasion, that any ruler could 
subdue half of the rebellious elements within his country? Are 
we to assist any de facto ruler to obtain a rule over Wakham, 
where at the best of times the government of the Amirs was 





* This is the opinion of most authorities. See Sir Geo. Campbell’s “ Afghan 
Frontier,” pp. 47,50; and “ Letters on Afghan Affairs,” p. xv. 
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merely nominal? Are we to attempt to force the Baduk- 
shanees back into the suzerainty of the Afghans, whose yoke 
they have thrown off? Are we likely, if we undertake these 
duties, which would cost us as much as to subdue the country on 
our own account, to make these races more friendly to us? Is it 
the sword and the rifle that get allies? Are we not certain, if 
we undertake any such volunteer service, to drive those races into 
the arms of Russia, into that embrace which turns out to be the 
strangling hug of a bear? Would such a course be policy or 
play? The country will not, we are certain, sanction any such 
policy. Sir George Campbell warns us, we think rightly, that it 
is a fallacy “to suppose that we can find or establish a strong 
and friendly Government with whom we can make terms ” (p. 7). 
But he seems, we think erroneously, to believe that we might 
make a number of little and friendly Governments out of 
the various tribes round a strong Government of our own at 
Guznee, with whom we might make terms. We confess we see 
little more reason for believing in one than in the other, and we 
think that each of these small independent States would remainan 
element of danger to our establishment at Guznee. ‘To us it 
seems that there is only one way to make savages and children 
friends, and that is by the firm rule of equal law. If we are con- 
tent to hold Afghanistan as a place of arms, if we are content 
to assume the grave responsibilities of this addition to our 
Empire, and the burdens of the cost which would necessarily 
be involved—for it would be many years, we believe, before the 
small revenue which we might derive from Afghanistan would 
be sufficient to meet the establishment charges—then in time, it 
may be a generation, but in time, we should find that we had 
added not only an impregnable country, with a most healthy 
climate, and roads and products which would tempt our com- 
merce, to our dominion ; but had secured for fellow-subjects a 
quiet, peaceable, robust and happy race of people. That these 
would be useful to the Empire we cannot doubt. We have 
recently seen Indian troops in Europe, and we cannot but think 
that in any future war in which England might be engaged, she 
would employ many Indian soldiers. Out of India, Indian soldiers 
would be more useful than at home, for ever since the Mutiny we 
have shrunk from placing too many arms in the hands of natives. 
But suppose the native troops of India withdrawn to Europe or 
Africa, they might be replaced by Afghaus. We are not in such 
a millennium yet that we can dispense with a military establish- 
ment, and troops drawn from the many brave and robust. races of 
Afghanistan would be of invaluable service in India. This idea 
is favoured by Sir George Campbell, who says “ We might hold 
India with the aid of Asiatic non-Indian soldiers” (p. 79). But 
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although these are our views, we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that quite other opinions are held in other quarters. Many 
persons we believe still cling to the belief that the Indus isa 
good enough frontier for our Indian possessions. Sir George 
Campbell, who has had much and valuable Indian experience, 
takes a somewhat curious view in his little work, “The Afghan 
Frontier.” He remarks that he has “always thought and said 
that if the mountains of Afghanistan had been occupied by a 
people in any degree resembling those of the Himalayas, if the 
Afghans had in any degree resembled in character the people of 
Cashmere or of the hill country of the Kangra, Simla, or 
Kumaon districts, or even those of Nepaul ”—he “should have 
thought it extremely desirable that we should, in some shape, 
occupy the country and so complete our defences ; but we know 
by painful experience that the Afghans are a people of a totally 
different character—turbulent, bred from infancy to the use of 
arms, and with a passion for independence in which they are 
exceeded by no people in the world ” (pp. 2, 3). His argument 
would seem to be that docility should invite outrage. But one 
of the strongest reasons why we cannot complete our defences on 
the north-west of India without permanently occupying the 
country is that these people are turbulent, bred to arms, and 
intolerably independent. Centrifugal force is all very well, but 
when it breaks the wheel to pieces it goes too far. Indepen- 
dence is a stalwart virtue, but when it makes law and government 
impossible, its excellence is open to question. He goes on, how- 
ever, to say that he has thought “that the passion for indepen- 
dence of a people occupying such a country is the best safeguard 
of our frontier.” We, on the contrary, should have thought that 
that quickset-hedge of a nation, turbulent, bred to arms, and law- 
less, was the very worst protection which we could have found ; 
indeed, Sir George Campbell himself ought to have thought so, 
for a few pages further on he remarks that the Amir’s power— 
that power which was to protect us against the might of Russia 
—fell to pieces” before our arms, “ at the first touch” (p. 13). 
He also says at a later page that “no two tribes ever seem 
capable of uniting against us for offence, and if ever they did 
unite they would still be contemptible enemies down in the 
plains” (p. 44). And these are the people who are to stand 
between us and Russia! Indeed, it could not be otherwise. 
Turbulence on a border is the forerunner of annexation. When 
turbulence lies between two borders, one of the nations must 
Police that turbulence into order, and in this case it is only a 
question whether that is to be accomplished by England or 
Russia ? Very few people in this country would boldly answer 
Russia” to that question. They desire to see it done, if absolutely 
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necessary in the last resort, by England. But they would rather 
wait and see if the chapter of accidents will bring about a stable 
native Government in that country which has hitherto only 
developed government by distraction. They would assist any 
native who got the power to keep it, and in so aiding him earn 
his gratitude and so secure the friendly relations which have been 
our object all along. They would insist upon a resident at his 
Court, because we must know that he does not intrigue with 
Russia, and in that way they would irritate their bolstered Amir, 
clip the very wings of his power in the eyes of his subjects, 
and show the string by which their puppet king was pulled, 
and by which his sceptre was swayed. This, we say again, is 
impolicy! The time for such temporizing with stern facts has 
gone. You must grasp the nettle! 1t is too late to try to leave 
it alone. It will sting you if you try any half-measures, Even 
Sir George Campbell, who cannot be regarded as the advocate 
of heroic policy in Afghan affairs, says, “ My experience is that 
if you deal with hornets only two courses are possible. One not 
to stir them up and aggravate them, the other tosmoke them out 
and take the nest.” In this case it is too late to say “ Don’t stir 
them up,” for that has been done; let us take the nest and tame 
the hornets ! 

But all persons do not admit, as Sir George Campbell does, 
that even as a last resort we should occupy Afghanistan. Many, 
as we have said, still think that we have a sufficient frontier in 
the Indus. Those persons are, however, in their opinions with- 
out any support from military authority. Even those who, like 
Sir George Campbell in 1849, thought the Indus a satisfactory 
boundary then, have had to advance with the times and events 
which have been pushing us forward, and hold that something 
in addition would be necessary now. We know that the 
policy of the late Government was to rectify our frontier, and 
to secure a frontier which would enable us the better to 
repel the shock of war when it should come. We have never 
been led to suppose that in that respect the present Government 
holds different views. We need not in the light of these facts 
discuss the question of our existing frontier. Many things besides 
events would compel us to advance. Our extreme positions, as 
at Peshawar, are unhealthy. We are close tv most troublesome 
tribes who, ever since our conquest of the Punjaub, have rendered 
themselves most, dangerous neighbours. Our invasions of 
their country in retaliation for their raids have been somewhat 
futile military performances. But, as we said, the Indus as 4 
frontier is no longer a practical question, and may be dismissed. 
Some advance is to be made. Some portions of Afghanistan are 
to be retained. Now there seems to be very great difference of 
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opinion as to what points in Afghanistan we ought to continue 
tohold. We think it would be a fatal mistake to regard this as 
merely a military question. No doubt it is well to secure strong 
positions from a military point of view. We may have to meet 
a strong foe on this ground : let us choose our positions carefully. 
But quite apart from the military is the political question. The 
possession of a stronghold in the centre of Afghanistan would 
not be so important as the possession of a stronghold in the 
hearts and affections of the people of Afghanistan. We are not 
denying the importance of securing military points d@’appuis but 
we are insisting upon the other duty of civilizing and subjugating 
the Afghan people. We ought not only to make Afghanistan a 
place of arms, but a place of peace. The rocks and hills of the 
country will no doubt prove defenders in case of invasion, but 
an orderly and law-abiding people would prove even better 
defences than those rugged fronts of the great mountains. As 
we said, we have two duties—to defend ourselves from Russia 
and from the Afghans. By ruling the latter well and wisely, 
we shall go far to keep the aggression of the former far from our 
borders. But before we say what seems to us convincing as to 
the necessity of the occupation of the whole country, let us 
examine some of the most feasible suggestions which stop short 
of our desire. 

A German writer speaks of Afghanistan as “the glacis of the 
fortress of Hindustan,’* and physically that country is admirably 
adapted for defence. Mountains always endow people with 
courage. Nature there seems in league with strategy. And 
in Afghanistan the features of the mountain ranges are such as 
to make it an almost impregnable place of arms. To the north 
of Afghanistan stands the Caucasian range, now known as the 
Hindoo Coosh, which stretches from the Himalayas in the east, 
into Armenia and the Russian Caucasus inthe west. To the 
north-west the mountains rise to an enormous height, and the 
passes over them are from 16,000 to 17,000 feet high. Indeed, 
the easiest pass north-west of Cabul, leading to Bamceau and 
Turkestan, is a little over 12,000 feet high, and the mountains 
amongst which such a pass is a valley rise to a height of about 
20,000 feet. This of itself is a grand rampart, and our forces in 
such passes would for a great part of the year be the frosts and 
snows. But, besides this, it is important to note that the ranges 
are for the most part tilled on one side, with high elevated 
plateaus on the other. In the case of the Himalayas the 
precipice is towards. India, and the elevated plateau we call 
Tibet. But when we look at Afghanistan we find that the steep 





* Quoted by Malleson, p. 8. 
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face of the mountains is to Turkestan and the Oxus, that most 
of the country of Afghanistan is high, rough tabie-land, and that 
it again presents a rugged and precipitous front to our Indian 
Empire. Such a country seems to have been made for defence 
against the north, and once occupied by a foe might be used asa 
terrible natural fortress of offence against India, which lies at 
the foot of its huge ranges. The country itself would in strong 
hands be impregnable. It consists, as we have seen, of moun- 
tainous highlands. It is a country of fastnesses. There are very 
few valleys in it, and it all drains, as might have been expected 
from our description of its features, to the Indus. The roads 
through it run from west to east, and it is almost impassable 
from north to south. These east and west running valleys are 
the highways into and out of India, and those who can command 
these can command our Empire. Now it seems to have been 
the policy of the late Government, and so far as we know it is 
the policy of the present, to secure our safety by taking and 
keeping the Indian ends of these roads. The thought of the 
late Government seems to have been to rectify the Indian 
frontier by adding to our possessions command of the three 
great passes—the Khyber, the Bolan, and the Kurram. Now we 
think that there are serious objections to such a frontier. No 
doubt, as we said, the command of the roads is the command of 
India ; but to command roads it is more important to possess the 
country on each side of them than to be posted on the roads 
themselves. Itis to be remembered that these roads run through 
a very inaccessible hill country, and that that hill country is 
inhabited by tribes which have already proved excessively 
troublesome upon our existing line of front. It is a very difficult 
thing, in a military point of view, to hold such roads through 
such a hostile country ; and although some able writers have 
recommended the absolute conquest of the hill tribes lying 
between these three routes, that does not seem to have beena 
part of the plan we are considering. That the complete subju- 
gation of these tribes would necessarily follow, we do not for a 
moment doubt, and we are strengthened in this belief by the 
strong opinion of Dr. Bellew ;* but that it was no part of the 
scheme is, to our mind, the cause of its deficiency. 

Again, as a question of military necessity three long columns 
ought to have means of lateral communication and support. 
But, in the case of these three valleys, no such communication is 
possible, for they are separated by inaccessible mountains. It 
seems somewhat strange to some competent authorities that the 
Gomu] or Goleru pass was not chosen as a route, instead, at avy 
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rate, of the Kurram. It is said to be the principal trade route, 
it is said to be easy, and the fact that it is chosen by the traders 
would seem to indicate some such advantage, and it lies along 
the high land between Guznee and Quettah. The reason why 
it was not chosen, and a much more difficult pass was adopted, is 
that our authorities knew nothing or next to nothing about it. It 
has never been surveyed! Could any fact be more significant of 
the insecure position which we hold in relation to Afghanistan? 
We were pledged to support Afghanistan in case of foreign in- 
vasion, and yet we did not know the merits of the principal trade 
route between the centre of Afghanistan and India. But pass- 
ing from that, to us, sad confession, and returning to the question 
of the occupation of these routes, we ask whether, by such an occu- 
pation, we should not be committing what seems to be the 
worst mistake in warfare—unduly extending our front to possible 
enemies ? Each of these columns of possession would be nothing 
more than a double line of assailable front. But the question is 
not bare of authority, and we are glad to find so competent a 
critic as Lord Napier of Magdala expressing the opinion that 
our frontier must be beyond the hostile-tribes. “It is,” he says, 
“for the interest of the Empire that when the day for the struggle 
comes we should fight our battles beyond the mountain barrier. 
I think it is necessary for the interests of our Indian Empire that 
we should advance beyond the mountain barrier and fight the 
battle of India outside and not inside of it.” There are two 
reasons, as we have pointed out, why we should push on until we 
reach the high ground beyond the hills rather than remain 
in the valleys. The highlands of Afghanistan are blessed— 
besides the two things of which Dost Mahomed boasted its 
possession—viz., men and stones—with an excellent climate. 
This fact is not to be forgotten when we come to consider the 
question of occupation. The climate is exceedingly fine, and is 
such as produces a robust and vigorous race. But the valleys in 
which our columns of possession would be placed are far from 
healthy. Indeed, viewing the whole question, we confess we 
fail to see much advantage to be gained by securing these roads, 
and by occupying them, or strongholds along them, without, at 
the same time, conquering and conciliating, as Dr. Bellew pro- 
posed, the hostile tribes who make barriers worse than mountains 
between us and Afghanistan. In such a position we should be a 
source of irritation and bitterness within their borders, and such 
imitation and bitterness would be readily turned to evil account 
against us in the hands of intrigue, and we might find our three 
Toutes running through a country friendly to our enemy. It 
ought to be remembered, as all historians tell us, that money 
will rule in Afghanistan where a sceptre will not. No sovereign 
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can have a stable throne in that country who has not a deep 
treasury. We have ourselves found the oil which relieves the 
itch of greed useful upon many occasions. A good deal of our 
diplomacy at Cabul has been in rupees. But what can we do 
in the way of bribery which will compare with the large and 
liberal corruption of Russia? Russia comes there graduated in 
corruption after a long course of private study of its abominable 
methods, and, if we are content to do nothing more than occupy 
these routes, we should soon find them overshadowed by a foe 
more formidable than the Afrides or the Afghans of Khost. We 
must, it seems to us, be the rulers of these peoples. We must not 
give the outwork of our position into hostile hands. We must 
establish a strong Government on the high and healthy land 
beyond the hills, and be prepared, if need be, to fight the battle 
of India there. It is a truism, however, to say that the battles 
that are best prepared for are never fought. To be ready to 
fight is one way to escape war, and we are confident that nothing 
would be more likely to bring about a strong, permanent peace 
between this country and Russia than the firm establishment of 
our power in Afghanistan. That fact would be stronger for 
peace than a hundred treaties. These latter are the sport of the 
cunning, but the possession of an impregnable country is the 
security for the peace of national thieves. 

There is another suggestion made short. of the occupation of 
the country, which demands careful consideration. We are at 
the present time in the possession of Candahar, and it is said by 
many that we should secure our safety in India by retaining our 
hold upon that city. This has been urged upon the Government 
by the Patriotic Association, which is composed of many able and 
illustrious individuals, and their recommendation merits the 
careful consideration, not only of Her Majesty’s Government, but 
of every person who has the security and welfare of the Empire 
at heart. We say, at once, that we agree with much that is 
stated in the Memorial of the Association. We should be content 
with nothing less than what they pray for, but we should desire, 
for the reasons which we shall hereafter urge, more. Lord 
Hartington, in his reply to the deputation which presented this 
Memorial, admitted that there were reasons in favour of the 
retention of Candahar. “I believe,” he added, “that military 
men—though there is a great difference of opinion amongst 
military men themseives—are of opinion that Candahar is an 
important strategical point for us.” Now there is no doubt that 
there is difference of opinion upon this as upon most points. 
unanimity were the rule, statesmanship would be child’s play. It 
is the duty of the Government, however, to come to a conclusion 
as to which is the best opinion, and we cannot help thinking, not- 
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withstanding his lordship’s guarded expression, that they believe, 
what most competent authorities hold, that Candahar is an all- 
important point of ’vantage in a military point of view, or, in the 
words of the Memorial, “Its strategic position and its defensive 
capabilities render Candahar a military point d’appui of enormous 
value. Ina word, Candahar is the key of Afghanistan, as Afghan- 
istan is the key of British India. Garrisoned by British troops, it 
would be an impregnable bulwark of the Empire.” Upon this 
point we neither possess the local knowledge nor the military skill 
requisite to be in a position to give an independent opinion. 
We can only weigh the evidence and express our conviction as 
to the weight and authority of that on the one side or on the 
other. There is no lack of materials. The opinions which have 
been expressed have been innumerable, and many of them have 
more foundation in desire than in reason; but, with due allow- 
ance for prejudice, we cannot but come to the conclusion at 
which, as we say, the Government has evidently arrived, that in 
s0 far as military matters in India are concerned it would be 
very important that Candahar should be in our hands. We 
have spoken of the west and-east-ruuning routes in Afghanistan. 
Candahar commands the most important of these. Competent 
critics hold that the conquest of India will come through Herat 
and Candahar, and indeed it is a historical fact that all the 
great conquerors of Hindostan have approached it by Candahar. 
The position of the town is such that it not only dominates this 
route, but commands the whole of the fertile country by which 
itis surrounded. But looked at in other aspects besides the 
military one, the continued occupation of Candahar is very 
important. The inhabitants are peaceful and industrious, 
and dislike the tyrannical rule of the dominant Afghans. 
The best rulers are those who can govern themselves, but the 
characteristic of the Afghan is, as Dr. Bellew says, that he is not 
“fit to govern himself or others and hadly wants a master.”* We 
believe that our continued occupation would be, not only just, as 
it would relieve the oppressed, but popular. The memorialists 
of the Patriotic Association assured the Government that 
all classes in Candahar would regret our withdrawal. Then 
it is not only a military point of ’vantage, but a commercial 
stronghold. The district is, as we said, fertile, and the people 
industrious. The railway which is made to Quettah could, we 
believe without difficulty, be extended to Candahar, and as 
Candahar commands the trade routes from Persia and Central 
Asia to India, the traffic in wool, minerals, dyes, and wheat, 
which are all abundant products of the country, would soon 





* “Races of Afghanistan,” p. 55. 
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be great. Ina trading nation it would be fatal to us to have 
these routes in the hands of an enemy ; and the weakness which 
has characterized the hands that held them, and would again hold 
them if we withdrew—that is our enemy. While there is weak- 
ness in these Afghan Courts, there is room for Russian intrigue, 
and where Russian intrigue goes to-day, Russian arms will go 
to-morrow. No better field for British enterprise offers itself 
anywhere, and British enterprise will do as much to frustrate 
Russian intrigue as British arms. In the long run the 
yard-measure is as powerful as the sword. We know that 
the Russian conquests in Central Asia have curtailed our trade 
in that direction; we know, too, it is a political axiom, that our 
trade follows our flag, and if our tlag waves permanently at Can- 
dahar we might recoup ourselves for those losses, we might 
develop the industries of the country, increase the already con- 
siderable revenue of Candahar, find markets for ourselves, and 
open our own markets and those of Europe to products which 
at present find noconsumers. All these advantages seem to urge 
the necessity of the continued military occupation of Candahar, 
and of the political union of that country with our Indian Empire. 
The minimizing argument of Lord Hartington, that it would be 
very difficult to hold Candahar, that it would require a large 
force, say 10,000 or 15,000 men, and that possibly these might be 
more usefully employed in other ways for the protection of 
India, had been to some extent met by anticipation by the 
memorialists ; for they pointed out that “three-fourths of the 
troops required could be drawn from the large force we have been 
compelled to maintain on the frontier.” But if it is true that 
the occupation of a town and district like Candahar would 
imply not only a large force of occupation, but a large force as 
protection to our communications, that only indicates the advan- 
tage of the larger scheme which we have not hesitated to recom- 
mend. Unruly neighbours require a larger police force than 
the same neighbours would require if they were once subjected to 
the discipline of law. We do not leave robbers at liberty, merely 
making our bolts secure—we incarcerate them ; and the incarcera- 
tion of the unruly population of Afghanistan in the bands of 
strong equal laws would be the surest and cheapest way of secur- 
ing peace upon our borders. It isa fact which has been long 
recognized, as we have seen, that self-defence compels a civilized 
nation to encroach upon an uncivilized one, or upon, to use the 
words of Russian excuse, populations of a predatory and nomadic 
character. Even if we donotdo it in Russian fashion, by spike and 
gun, we do it by commerce and trade, and, as the history of the 
Indiansof North America shows, thelatterare often not less deadly 
thanthe former. We have inthe past kept a large establishment on 
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the borders of Afghanistan : these might be well used in putting 
an end once for all to the lawlessness of the Afghans. “ Subju- 
gation,” says Dr. Bellew, “is what is required for the Afghan. 
.... With him subjugated, all the races of the country will be 
easily controlled and governed.”* Surely, then, it would be better 
to attempt this radical measure, which will put an end to the 
firebrands in that land, give peace within the boundaries of the 
country, and, as in the play Mephistopheles shrinks before the 
cross-shaped hilt of the swords rather than the points, it is before 
sacred peace that Russia will fall back. But when we propose the 
annexation either of Candahar or of the country as a whole, we are 
wetby Lord Hartington’sargument that we have no rightto dosuch 
athing. We have not been asked by the inhabitants to annex 
Candahar, and “although they have acquiesced in our presence 
more peaceably and willingly than other Afghan tribes, I do not 
know what evidence there is that the people of Candahar would 
be at all willing to submit permanently to our rule It seems 
to me it would require a very strong reason, almost the absolute 
uecessity of self-preservation, to give us any right or title to 
annex an unwilling population on which we have made war, 
and which has done, so far as I am aware, nothing to entitle 
us to destroy its independence.” This raises no doubt some very 
important questions. First, one of fact. Should we destroy the 
independence of a race? Is it true that the people of Candahar 
are independent ? Surely Lord Hartington is aware that they 
are ruled by the Afghans, that they suffer under the tyranny and 
oppression of an alien race. We should deprive the Afghans of 
the independence which enables them to enslave a peace-loving 
people ; and in doing so, we need scarcely wait for a formal invita- 
tion. Wecannot doubt that the withdrawal of our troops from Can- 
dahar would expose the industrious inhabitants to anarchy, which 
in Afghanistan is compatible with tyranny. Are we still to hesitate 
for a formal resolution to justify our possession, a possession which 
has not only been acquiesced in, but which has been accepted with 
pleasure by the people? But besides the question of fact, there is 
one of principle. ‘The self-preservation, which Lord Hartington 
must mean, can scarcely be preservation in immediate peril ; but 
preservation in any peril which may in the clear future-looking 
view of reason be imminent. Statesmanship must look before and 
after. The real policy of the nation must be one which embraces 
tot to-day only, but to-morrow. If.all the virtues are prudence, 
all statesmanship is forethought. Now we cannot but think 
that the self-preservation involved in the question of British 
India and the advance of Russia is sufficiently imminent to 
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justify any measures which may avert the result of Russian 
designs on the ground of piratical policy. We have already seen 
a Russian mission at the Court of Cabul, at a time when the Amir 
refused to receive a similar emissary from our viceroy. Is it uot 
time to think of self-preservation ? Are we to be again and again 
hoodwinked by Russian assurances that she has “ no intention of 
going further south,” that “extension of territory is extension of 
weakness,” and that Afghanistan is beyond the region in which 
she might be called to exercise her influence. The time for blind 
credulity in such promises is past. From the beginning to the 
end of our fumbling diplomacy we have had in view the great 
power which was approaching India on the north-west, and 
which might at any time be upon our borders, not only with her 
own strength, but with the magnificent cavalry of Central Asia 
and the forces of Afghanistan to assist her in her enterprises. 
The course of conquest widens as it flows, and it is doubted by 
few who take a large view of history, who have made themselves 
acquainted with the past of Russia, that she will desire above all 
things to find a way to the south, to emigrate from the perpetual 
winter which broods upon her own vast domains to that perpetual 
summer which smiles upon the country which is the pride of 
Asia, the cradle of history, the darling of the sun—India! With 
such facts before us, we cannot but think that the question of 
self-preservation is not as remote as the Secretary of State for 
India would have us believe. We must provide against the 
dangers which are to come. It will be too late to prepare when 
they are here. Are they not sufficiently imminent to justify the 
retention of Candahar—to justify, if need be, the annexation 
of Afghanistan? Those who have read this essay with agree- 
ment or conviction will answer that question in the affirma- 
tive. But there is another serious principle involved in Lord 
Hartington’s reply tothe deputation. He asserts that our right 
to annex depends upon the wish of the inhabitants, That 
seems to be assumed by his Lordship as an axiom. But it is an 
axiom which was not recognized by those who undertook a wat 
with a view to rectify our frontier. There was no thought then 
of asking the permission of the wild tribes whose country we 
meant to occupy. But if the right to annex is to depend upon 
the wish of the inhabitants, the right to continue our existing 
connection must similarly, we should say, depend upon a con- 
tinuity of a desire to remain connected. In that case, has not 
Ireland a right to dissociate itself from England? It cao 
scarcely be doubted that a majority of the inhabitants of that 
country would hail the repeal of the Union as a relief from 
Saxon oppression. Is their wish for such a “liberation” 4 
sufficient reason to bring the question of disunion within the 
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range of practical policy ? Would it be possible for England to 
secure her own safety with a free Ireland at her side? Besides, 
the freedom of a country is not a guarantee of immunity from 
outrage, and might not Ireland become to-morrow the prey of 
some ambitious European statesman, who was less scrupulous to 
consult the wishes of those whom he conquered? What would 
England say, if Ireland, whom she had generously divorced on 
account of incompatibility of temper, was married “ by capture” 
tosome foe? Would not England repent her resolution? But, 
besides, if the rule is good for Ireland, why not for Scotland, why 
not for Yorkshire? Are we to have England under a renais- 
sance heptarchy? Or are we to stop until we put an end to all 
government, and have every individual a kingdom as well as a 
law unto himself? No! there are more paramount claims upon 
the consideration of a great Government than the desire of every 
little community or body of persons. “We must,” as Bacon 
says, “do a little injustice to get much justice.” People in 
civilized communities sacrifice liberties to enjoy liberty. And 
the mere desire of an ungoverned and ungovernable tribe of 
half-savage conquering Afghans must nof be allowed to stand in 
the way of the Imperial policy of this great nation, which will 
result in the welfare, the peace, the happiness of millions. 

Most people, then, as we have seen, seem to think we ought to 
retain some permanent hold upon Afghanistan. We have seen 
what views were entertained by the late Government. We 
have considered the proposal of the Patriotic Association. Sir 
George Campbell thinks that either Quettah, or some better 
cantonment in that part of the country, should be permanently 
occupied in strength, and connected with India (p. 62), and still 
thinks, as he did in 1849, that we ought to hold what he calls a 
“porter’s lodge” in the Khyber. But, as we have seen, in the 
last resort he would be willing to take the high land and hold 
Guznee and the country about it. Then many writers think 
with Lord Napier that the battle must be fought beyond the 
mountains, and several competent authorities believe very firmly 
that these are only palliatives, that they are only steps on a road 
on which there is no stopping, and that we must ultimately annex 
the whole country.* Again, during Lord Lawrence’s Governor- 
Generalship, a memorandum of Sir H. Rawlinson, which has 
been often referred to in this discussion, was sent to India to 
elicit the opinion of Anglo-Indian civil and military authorities. 
lord Lawrence’s despatch contains minutes and memoranda of a 
large number of such ‘officials who had special knowledge and 





* “Races of Afghanistan,” p. 10; ‘* Kandahar in 1879,” p. 279; “ Letters 
on Afghan Affairs m 1880,” p. 13. 
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experience of the frontier question. They differ from one another 
in many ways, but they all agree in recognizing the immense 
danger to India of a hostile Cabul. Where, then, are we to find 
firm advice amongst such counsellors? The Indus as a frontier 
is abandoned. We must have a hold on Afghanistan, and any 
hold but a grasp will irritate the inhabitants, and continue 
an enmity which our wars have rooted. We have conquered 
the country—why should we not keep it? The very diver- 
sity of the advice shows that there is no one -hold which 
will satisfy all the requirements we have in view. We must 
not be content with a scientific frontier, with Candahar, 
Guznee, or Cabul : we must hold the whole country! This is no 
cold-blooded advice to go to war and shed innocent blood in order 
that we may possess ourselvesoftheland. The war hasbeen fought! 
It was forced upon us, and it is past! The blood has been spilt, 
the country has no ruler. The news of treachery at Cabul is too 
common to sell an evening paper. The country is lawless and 
the crimes of anarchy cry for government. Why should we 
hesitate to give the country the rule it requires? The Afghans 
whoso much require to be subjugated are those turbulent neigh- 
bours of ours in the East; but the Western Afghans, who are 
more pastoral in their habits, more content to live by their own 
flocks than on the flocks of others, require our protection. They 
have less of that “fierce independence ” which Sir George Camp- 
bell relies upon as a barrier between India and Russia. The 
weak are always those who are the earliest prey. 
‘“‘ Men always hate the man that’s great, 
Nor cease to fall on him that’s small.” 

Hence there is another necessity for the annexation of the whole 
rather than the mere occupation of some stronghold which might 
make us safe while it would leave those peaceful peoples at the 
mercy of aggression where no mercy is! It is no injustice this, 
but justice of the best type—to relieve the oppressed, to dis- 
place the tyrannous, to govern a people for their own benefit. 
A strong Government of Afghanistan from native sources is, we 
believe, impossible ; and consequently we cannot but regard the 
wish which Mr. Gladstone expressed at the Mansion House “to 
restore the independence of the people of ithe country” as Uto- 
pian. It would be as hopeful to give back his independence and 
razors to a suicide, as to hope for friendly relations from them. 
Afghanistan must in the future be governed either by England 
or Russia. At present we have the possession, and no one could 
say “no.” But if we withdraw, and hereafter we see the necessity 
more clearly to propose to do then what we ought to do now, 
Russia may be in a position to dispute our right, and then the 
battle must be fought in a hostile, instead of a friendly country. 
Are we then to allow things to revert to their former conditioa— 
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to allow this hot-water spring, Afghanistan, to bubble on our 
frontier and embroil us with our great neighbour, or are we 
ready to take some risk, some expense,* some responsibility for 
the benefit of the people, for the quiet of our borders, for the 
defence of India, for the welfare of the whole Empire ? 

It is sad that imperial concerns—concerns which transcend the 
limits of country and have to do with the interests, not of a 
country or a nation, but humanity—should be judged of in a 
spirit of petty parochialism. ‘The interests involved in this large 
measure which we advocate are not selfish. England’s greatness 
dispenses with a few hundred miles of mountainous country. 
Her dominions will scarcely be appreciably extended by this 
trivial annexation. ‘True, her commerce will increase ; but what 
is the commerce of Afghanistan to the mart of the world? We 
assume responsibilities by thisaction, ratherthan appropriate rights. 
Weare willing to spend rather than reap. But we must have a rest 
from the troublous policy of years, which has directed anxiety con- 
tinually to our north-west frontier. We shall then have subjects to 
whom we can bring the blessings of peace, and who will learn the 
great resources of their rich country. We shall have done with 
the petty intrigues of years for the stakes—the friendship of a 
savage—and we shall be face to face with Russia, and put a limit 
to her unresting progress and Southern ambition. It will be a 
strange meeting on that rugged boundary-line, the meeting of 
liberty and oppression—of a free country and a country of slaves, 
of a military nation with a commercial people, of civilization with 
benightedness—of progress with retrogression ! 

Everyone who is familiar with the history which we have sug- 
gested rather than sketched—a history which is amply recorded 
in the works, the names of which we have placed at the head of 
this article, and as it has been more than once narrated in these 
pages, all who know the painful efforts which we have made 
during the last thirty years to oust Russia by friendly arts from 
Cabul and to obtain an amicable hold upon Afghanistan, would 
be glad to hear that the entanglement of these threads of 
policy, which ended in a knot, which we cut by war, was at an 
end. We have in the past argued as much from the purse as 
from the reason—why should we become misers now? All our 
arguments from purse and pen ended in estrangement from 
England, ended in alliance with Russia, in war! We have made 
aclean sweep—let us begin a new policy, let us settle the Afghan 
question once for all by retaining the firm and peaceful hold of 
British rule upon the country which so urgently requires good 
government. 





* Money spent in that way “ would be more efficacious than money spent in 
subsidies.” (“Letters on Afghan Affairs,” p. 13.) 
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if entering on the discussion of the question of bimetallism, I 

do so with a full knowledge of the all but overwhelming 
opposition that has manifested itself in England against the 
principle. Bimetallism, or the double legal tender, has been 
condemned by Mr. Gladstone, Viscount Sherbrooke, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Bagehot, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Professor Fawcett, Professor 





* It may have seemed strange that in my article on “ East Indian Currency 
and Exchange” in the last number of this Review I did not take notice of Mr. 
W. T. Thornton’s article, entitled “A New View of the Indian Exchange 
Difficulty,” contained in the July number. The simple explanation is that my 
article had left my hands here in San Francisco a considerable time before [ 
saw Mr. Thornton’s. The cardinal defect of his article is, in my opinion, that 
he assumes the depreciation of silver, and never once touches on the apprecla- 
tion of gold. In the following clause of a section he exhibits the fallacy which 
runs through his whole article :—‘ Although the depreciation (of silver) has 
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Stanley Jevons, Professor Bonamy Price and numerous others, 
while the advocates of the principle have been stigmatized in 
most contemptuous language by Mr. Robert Giffen and by 
Professor W. G. Sumner of Yale College. Such an array of 
authorities may appear altogether overpowering ; and, to most 
Englishmen, the weight of such names may be thought to be so 
decisive on the subject, that it may seem like entering on a 
forlorn hope for me to attempt to combat the unanimous opinion 
of such a distinguished host of political and financial! leaders. 
My reason for so doing, however, lies in the fact that I do not 
know any single one of the above authorities who has offered 
any adequate discussion of the subject, or who has shown a 
thorough knowledge of the question under review. I propose to 
try to show that the views adverse to bimetallism which have 
been put forward by so many eminent men, do not touch upon 
the essential principles of bimetallism at all; and that their 
condemnation of minor issues which they imperfectly presert, is 
little more than an exhibition of intellectual gymnastics, The 
discussion of the question in England has been chiefly in con- 
nection with the necessities of Indian finance, and the solution of 
the Indian exchange difficulty is one of the most pressing 
questions of practical statesmanship. I shall therefore begin by 
showing the attitude of English public men on the subject, so 
that the case which I hope to overthrow may be fully presented 
to the reader. 

In a letter dated March 3, 1879, to the Bullion Club of New 
York, acknowledging his election as a member, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote as follows :— 

“T cannot doubt that they [the members of the Club] will render 
much service by collecting information, and I hope also by discussion. 
Their title will be liked on this side of the water. I must not, how- 
ever, presume to offer an opinion on your matters beyond stating my 
adhesion to these propositions—that State debts ought to be paid in 
a medium of not less value than that in which they were contracted ; 
that gold is the best standard; and that a double standard is not in 
strictness any standard at all.” 


Viscount Sherbrooke (then Mr. Lowe) spoke as follows in the 
debate on the Indian Budget on May 23, 1879 :—“The suggestion 





not as yet diminished the purchasing power of the rupee in respect to any- 
thing except bills of exchange,” &c. Here he assumes the depreciation 
of silver, but says there has been no depreciation in it in respect to anything 
but certain gold values written in bills of exchange. He agrees that silver 
prices have been stationary ; and if that is the case, how can silver have depre- 
ciated? The truth is, gold has risen in purchasing power ; but Mr. Tuornton, 
louking at the problem trom the English gold standard point of view, declared 
that silver had depreciated, instead of that gold had appreciated. ' 
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of the double standard would not meet the necessity of the case, 
as, according to the relative value, people would at one time pay 
their debts in gold and at another time in silver."* In the report 
of the British Commissioners to the International Monetary Con- 
ference at Paris in August, 1878, signed by Mr. Goschen, Mr. H. 
H. Gibbs, and Sir T. L. Seccombe, the following passages occur :— 


“M. Feer Herzog (Switzerland), M. Pirmez (Belgium), and 
Dr. Broch (Norway), proceeded at once to expose the economic 
fallacies and practical impossibilities involved in the United States 
proposals, and argued strongly in favour ofa single gold standard. 
We ourselves considered that the impossibilities of establishing a 
bimetallic system by common agreement for all the world were so 
obvious that it was scarcely worth while to argue on the matter, 
while we declined, as also unnecessary, any discussion of the general 
merits of a single or double standard We considered that 
while a universal double standard was a Utopian impossibility, a single 
gold standard throughout the worid would be a false Utopia, and 
that further steps in that direction might tend to produce incalculable 
disasters to the commerce of the world A further point 
would be whether, if there should be a further considerable disuse of 
silver, and especially if the countries which have now a forced paper 
currency should ultimately adopt a gold circulation, the demand for 
gold would not be so great as to render it difficult for the existing 
supplies to bear the strain, and whether the additional demand for 
gold might not cause formidable convulsions in trade and finance. 
We were unanimously and emphatically of opinion that it was better 
that the currency of the world should continue to rest upon the two 
metals than that any efforts should be made to displace silver from its 
share in performing the work of the currency at large.” 


Mr. Bagehot offered the strongest opposition to bimetallism in 
his “Some Articles on the Depreciation of Silver,” reprinted 
from The Economist, where he says :— 


“But even in that case the English people would, rightly or 
wrongly, never have consented to change their currency; they would 
have told the Indian financiers to adjust their system of raising 4 
revenue to the new _ circumstances Most advocates of 
‘bimetallism’ now admit that unless all countries adopt it, and unless 
all countries keep to it, it is a very faulty system, It is not a 
currency of two metals, but an alternative currency, sometimes of one 
and sometimes of another. Countries with such an alternative 
currency always use the cheaper metal and sell the dearer metal. 
Creditors in it are always injured by being paid in the cheaper metal ; 
debtors are always benefited by being enabled to pay init....-. 
And even if this system was at once, say, by ‘ miracle,’ imposed on all 
the human race, it would be very imperfect. It forces an arbitrary 
equation, in which there is no naturalness, between gold and silver. 





* The Times, May 24, 1879. 
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And the effect of the bimetallic system, if universal, would 
be to fill the world with the cheaper metal only.” 

It is with feelings of regret, that I place on record passages 
that Mr. Giffen and Professor Sumner have not seen any impro- 
priety in writing on a subject that in my opinion they do not 
understand. Mr. Giffen declares himself as follows :*— 

“The case against bimetallism thus appears to my mind over- 
whelmingly strong, and the dislike manifested towards it seems 
accounted for Bimetallism, moreover, is really impracticable. 
If one or two, or even more, nations try it, they do not succeed in 
getting the two metals in use, and it is not even conceivable that all 
should agree to try it If bimetallists are sometimes reviled 
as lunatics, and economists like Mr. Bagehot can hardly be brought 
to overcome their disgust at the argument for bimetallism, so as 
to turn aside even to discuss it, they are surely not without excuse. 
Mathematicians do not stop to argue with squarers of the circle, or 
with reasoners that the earth is flat.” 

Professor Sumner thus unburdens his truculent and disdainful 
feelings :+— 

“We have then one issue joined: I propose to show that a hi- 
metallic circulation is as absurd and impossible as perpetual motion, 
so that a convention of the whole human race could not realize it. 
....» For the exposition ofi the bimetallic fallacy, as well as a 
number of others which are now widely held and even taught, it is 
necessary to show that legislation cannot affect value at all 
I do not like to say anything that may appear arrogant and unbecoming, 
but I feel justified in protesting, in the name of all that scholars and 
scientific men respect, that a man who calls the mint an ‘ unfailing and 
insatiable customer’ does not deserve respectful treatment in the arena 
of scientific discussion.” 

Passing from these medieval anathemas of two economic 
pontiffs, an Englishman and an American, I wish to state the 
fact that Mr. H. H. Gibbs one of the three British Commis- 
sioners to the International Monetary Conference at Paris in 1878, 
who in their report declared bimetallism to be “a Utopian 
impossibility,” though exactly in what sense an impossibility 
can be Utopian I have never been able to understand, has re- 
canted in a pamphlet entitled “ Silver and Gold,” admitting that 
since the Conference he has seen reason to change his views in 
favour of bimetallism. Mr. Hugh McCulloch, the London 
banker, formerly Secretary of the United States Treasury, in 
delivering a lecture at Howard University announced his con- 





* Article on “The Case against Bimetallism,” in Zhe Furtnightly Review 
for August, 1879, pp. 292-293. 
Article on “ Bimetallism,” in Zhe Princeton Review, for November, 1879, 
pp. 549, 556, 575. 
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version from being a supporter of the single gold standard to 
being an advocate of bimetallism. It requires some moral 
courage for a Director of the Bank of England and a London 
banker thus to announce in unmistakable language that they 
have seceded from the faith of English monetary orthodoxy. 

In order to clear the way for a proper comprehension of the 
questions at issue, I shall present a few observations on the funda- 
mental principles of money. The most important element in 
the money problem is its quantity. Given a certain volume of 
money in circulation in a country, any material addition to that 
quantity without a corresponding increase of business will pro- 
duce increased prices, while any material diminution will 
produce lower prices. Yet additions to the circulating medium 
as likely to bring about greater activity in business are rightly 
regarded as much less unjust than subtractions from it which 
cannot fail to paralyze trade. If we had or could possibly have 
an absolute standard of value as we have of weight and measure, 
there could be no expansion or contraction, anymore than there 
could be a pound of fifteen ounces or a yard of forty inches. 
But such a standard of value is an impossibility, and the terms 
single gold standard and double standard are equally misnomers 
as they have none of the characteristics of a real standard. The 
British view is that given by Mr. Gladstone—namely, that gold is 
the best standard, and that the double standard is not in strict- 
ness any standard at all. In my opinion gold is not a standard 
in the sense generally assumed, but if the term standard can be 
applied at all, even approximately, it is much more applicable to 
bimetallic money than to a single gold currency. 

This question of a standard of value will be best illustrated by 
a reference to the subject of prices. When a grocer charges four 
shillings a pound for tea, how does it happen that the price is 
not three shillings or five shillings for that special quality? 
This price of four shillings depends upon the quantity of money 
in circulation ; with a smaller quantity of money in circulation 
the price (without change in the conditions of the demand or 
supply of tea) might be three shillings, with a greater quantity 
of money it might be five shillings. If, therefore, such changes 
of price are possible, solely as the result of a change in the 
volume of money, how can there be any real standard in the 
British gold currency. If there were such real standard, then 
changes in the volume of the currency could not produce changes 
in prices. There is a certain amount of money in circulation in 
the United Kingdom, perhaps altogether £'150,000,000, consist- 
ing of probably £100,000,000 in gold coin and bullion, £20,000,000 
in silver, and £25,000,000 in notes against which no specie 
reserve is held by the issuing banks, If these £150,000,000 are 
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in circulation, then every pound of tea, coffee, sugar, &c., every 
article of clothes or furniture, every single transaction in which 
any part of this money has been actually expended, being all 
singled out, and the £150,000,000 distributed over all these pay- 
ments that must necessarily be made in cash, the result is not 
merely a list of relative values showing the relative estimate in 
which each article is held as compared with all others, but a list 
of actual prices, and in this list the special quality of tea that I 
have supposed above is rated at four shillings per pound. The 
consequence is that the so-called single gold standard in England 
could only be a standard so long as the quantity of money in 
circulation maintained a constant relation to the quantity of its 
uses ; and there is no necessary connection between the increase 
or diminution of actual cash transactions in England, and the 
amount of money that may be from time to time in actual circu- 
lation. If through falling off in the supply of gold, or through 
increase in the demand for it, such as that which Germany has 
lately made, the quantity of money in circulation feli from 
£150,000,000 to £120,000,000, then all other conditions having 
remained unchanged, the articles for which cash must be paid 
will bear the same relative values, but the prices of those articles 
will be lowered twenty per cent. in order that £120,000,000 
may overtake payments on the same transactions for which 
£150,000,000 were in use before. When the special pound of 
tea came to get its share of the £120,000,000 there would be 
only 3s. 22d. available for that article, that is twenty per cent. 
less than four shillings as £120,000,000 is twenty per cent. less 
than £150,000,000. It will be readily understood that this is 
not an exact analysis of the actual facts, because the transactions 
into which price enters, alone can be effected by changes in the 
volume of money, while contracts to pay or receive certain sums, 
and all banking and such like business as using or calling for 
specific sums of money can undergo no change, so that the whole 
effect of the variations in the amount of money in circulation 
falls upon articles into which price enters. 

The amount of money in circulation being thus distributed 
over all the articles and transactions where actual money must 
be paid, the prices thus arrived at for that limited number of 
articles determine the prices for the infinitely greater number 
of transactions which are completed by the use of documents 
with little or no money. All the great transactions of commerce 
which take place almost entirely by documents come to this ulti- 
mate completion, that the petty payments of life and the retail 
trade of the shopkeepers regulate the prices of produce for the 
vast commerce of the country. 

To illustrate the point still further, let us take the case of 
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France. There the amount of money in circulation is at least 
fifty per cent. greater per head of the population than it isin the 
United Kingdom. Now what does that involve? Does it 
involve prices fifty per cent. higher? No; but it is a certain 
indication that the economy of money is much less developed 
than in England, and that if the amount of money per head of 
the population is fifty per cent. greater, there are either fifty per 
cent, more transactions effected by actual money than there are 
proportionately in the United Kingdom, or the money may move 
from hand to hand more slowly. While prices tend all over the 
world relatively towards the same level, each country has a 
different volume of money per head of the population, so that the 
moneys of all countries can be exchanged at approximately 
equivalent prices for the same articles, allowance being made for 
tariffs and charges of transportation, &c. 

It will thus be readily seen how important is the function of 
the volume of money relatively to its uses. I now remark further 
that gold, silver, or paper money may be designated by legisla- 
tion as legal tender here and not legal tender there; but prices 
in any country turn neither on gold, silver, nor paper, but on 
the volume of money of whatever kind or description that may 
be legal tender in that country, or may pass current from hand 
to hand as money, even although it may not be legal tender. 
The money of the United Kingdom consists just as undoubtedly 
of the uncovered notes of the Bank of England, of the non- 
legal tender notes of the English, Scottish and Irish banks, and 
of the £20,000,000, or thereabouts, of florins, shillings, and 
smaller silver coins, as it does of the gold from the placers of 
California or the quartz reefs of Australia. What though the 
Bank of England five-pound note costs less than a penny to 
produce, and the shilling less than tenpence, so long as the 
banknote performs all the functions of money—though not 
available for export in barter—that five sovereigns could do, 
and more conveniently, and the shilling does everything that the 
twentieth part of a sovereign could possibly do. 

It is not anywhere disputed that Germany, the United States, 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark and Hoiland, have, within the 
last eight years, withdrawn gold from the countries where it 
would, except for such action, have been in circulation ; but it is 
not so universally conceded that this diminished supply of gold 
coin in gold-tender countries must infallibly have been the chief 
cause of the all but universal fall in gold prices in England. It 
is altogether impossible that such large accumulations of gold 
could have been made in countries that formerly used but little 
gold, without diminishing the quantity in circulation in gold- 
tender countries; because in the meantime there was no 
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additional supply of gold from the mines to meet this sudden 
demand. In England, where the material of money itself has 
risen in value, it is difficult to bring home the facts to those 
unaccustomed to the subtleties of the subject, because they find 
that the sovereign has an invariable weight and fineness, and that 
if they placed £1,000 in a bank some years ago they can still 
draw out £1,000. What is not so perfectly evideat is, that as 
average prices have considerably fallen, the £1,000 will now 
purchase of average articles as much as £1,150 or more would 
have done six years ago, and that most of this increased purchas- 
ing power, this increased demand of commodities, which they 
have actually in their possession, has been obtained by legal 
process at the expense of other classes of the community. 

In England there is uniform denunciation awaiting proposals 
to bring about a just currency on the part of those pretending to 
be authorities, such as Mr. Goschen, with the single exception 
among leading men of Viscount Sherbrooke, who has been bold 
enough to advocate the introduction of paper-money into India. 
But in my opinion the whole field of the money question is as 
open to the discussion of legislators and, statesmen as any other 
public question. What can be more palpable than that the 
British money system is solely the result of the action of the 
British legislature. The latter has decreed that gold shall be the 
sole unlimited legal tender ; that the Bank of England shall be 
authorized to issue £15,000,000 of notes of £5 and upwards, 
without any reserve of coin or bullion, and whatever amount of 
notes they choose against gold and silver coin and bullion, of 
which the silver shall never exceed one-fifth* of the total reserve, 
though the Bank never really holds any silver in the Issue 
Department, the small amount of subsidiary silver for change 
being in the Banking Department, and that these notes shall be 
legal tender everywhere but at the Bank itself; that the Scottish 
banks shall issue £2,676,350 of notes, the Irish banks 
£6,354,494; and as many notes against reserves of gold and 
silver as they choose ; that the English Provincial Joint Stock 
Banks shall issue £2,464,861 in notes and the English private 
Banks £3,576,703. It has also decreed that silver in florins, 
shillings, and smaller coins shall be legal tender for forty shillings, 
and that copper or bronze shall be legal tender for twelve pence. 
All these provisions are restrictions of the most arbitrary kind. 
The effect of this elaborate system, in connection with equally 
elaborate systems in other countries, is, that the amount of 
money at any moment depends on the legal restrictions thus laid 





* The proportion of silver that may be held in the reserve, is often erroneously 
stated at one-fourth of the whole; but it is ia reality one-fourth of the amount 
of gold, or one-fifth of the whole reserve. 
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down, though it may not be possible to count out and determine 
what the amount in circulation really is. The amount of goldin 
England is, however, the share of the amount of gold in existence, 
available for internal use or foreign exchanges, which, distributed 
through the action of prices over the countries, that by legal 
enactment have made gold legal tender, belongs to England. 
If Russia, Austria and Italy should come into the circle of gold- 
using countries, then England’s share of gold would be less than 
it is now, and this would be the result of deliberate legislative 
decree. If the present stock of gold coin and bullion in England 
be £105,000,000, though it is probably less after the drain of the 
last few years, that is the result of the law which says that gold 
shall be unlimited legal tender, supplemented by a certain 
limited amount of notes, which are equivalent to as large an 
amount in gold, less the species reserve against notes, as the 
people are willing to hold of notes, and by £19,000,000 of silver 
which is overvalued, but which takes the place of so much gold. 
Change the law, forbid the issue of notes, except against an 
equal amount of specie in reserve, and the value of gold will be 
increased all over the world. But it is of the utmost importance 
it should be clearly understood that our forefathers fixed all this 
for us. Ifthe United States should limit still further the issue 
of greenbacks, or adopt the advice of English sciolists who urge 
the demoralization of silver, gold would be considerably increased 
in purchasing power, to the detriment of the entire producing and 
trading interests of our country. Any legislative change in the 
legal tender function of gold or paper representative of gold, 
any inerease or diminution of the supply of gold from the mines, 
any increase or diminution in the transactions demanding the 
use of actual money, will change the purchasing power of gold in 
all gold-using countries ; and this fluctuating value of gold will 
be entirely and solely the creation of law, because gold is perfectly 
useless for money without the law which makes it legal tender. 
It may be a suitable material for many, though that it never can 
be as suitable as paper the experiences of Scottish banknotes 
show ; but without the legal tender function it would not ex- 
change for one-half of the commodities it does for to-day. I 
am, therefore, justified in laying down the principle that, with the 
single exception of China, the money systems of the world are 
all strictly regulated by law. 

The next consideration that arises is, whether the regulation 
of money is such an easy, final, and equitable task that the 
system decreed in 1816, and supplemented in 1844, was so infal- 
lible for all time that there is no need to touch it, no need to 
examine it? This is the fixed attitude of British statesmen, and 
of the leading organs of the press, and Mr. Bagehot has declared, 
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in truly Oriental fashion, that the British people intend, rightly 
or wrongly, to maintain this system, while Professor Fawcett 
denounces suggestions towards more rational views as currency 
nostrums, implying that they are unworthy of consideration. 
But, fortunately for the world, anathemas do not range very far, 
or last very long in these days. The British people cannot remain 
blind to the fact that the contraction of the volume of money 
during the last six years has given to holders of all kinds of 
securities, such as consols, railway debentures, bank stock, &c., 
hundreds of millions sterling, in purchasing power, more than 
that to which they had any equitable right, or to which they 
laid any claim ; but which a blind, unreasoning system of legal 
regulation of money, thrust upon them in a form that they could 
not refuse, so that in all human probability they did not under- 
stand it had been given to them. 

Lenders of money, and investors in the best class of securities, 
deal chiefly in figures. ‘They give and take documents specifying 
certain figures. The thing represented by these figures is the 
sovereign—a certain weight and fineness of gold—and if gold 
has in the meantime increased in purchasing power, the figures 
in the documents, though remaining unchanged, have become of 
greater value—they represent more of general commodities. 
Now the merchant, and manufacturer, and farmer do not deal 
10 figures, except that they contract to make payments in that 
form, but what they deal in is in merchandize of all kinds and 
in labour, and what concerns them most closely is the range of 
prices. The banker calls for his money in the exact figures he 
specified for ; but the farmer and manufacturer must take the 
market prices for their goods or produce, and if the volume of 
money is contracting, as it has been doing in England during 
the last six years, they must take so much less than is their just 
due, solely because an extremely faulty system of regulating 
money has caused a contraction in the volume of money in cir- 
culation, and compelled lower prices by legal process, by the 
continuing fiat of the British legislature. This latter august 
body practically says, if the volume of money remains stationary 
compared to its uses, justice will be done between man and man ; 
if the volume diminishes relatively to its uses, as it has been 
doing for years, large numbers of people now solvent, and in no 
danger of insolvency, will be impoverished and ruined, because 
they will have to give up a larger amount of property to pay 
— debts than under a just system of money they would have 
to do. 

Germany, the United States, and other countries demanded 
gold, and England and other than gold-using countries had to 
deliver it up, because, with a gold currency and open mints, this 

(Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVII.]—New Szentzs, Vol. LIX. No. I. O 
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is a demand that cannot be resisted. The British Legislature 
extending to the single gold tender a superstitious reverence, 
stood by in silence when gold was being drawn away, and thus 
made dearer ; yet it cannot be pretended for a moment that the 
Legislature is not responsible for the care and supervision of the 
money system. So far as there may be deficient harvests, or 
prosperity or depression in trade, and that these may be due to 
natural or unavoidable causes, individuals must take the risks 
and chances, though the result may be unexpected fortune to 
certain classes, and unexpected misfortune to others. But where, 
by an imperfect system of money, most manifest injustice is 
done, or permitted by direct legal enactment, it is an abdication 
of the functions of statesmanship to meet legal confiscation of 
one-half of the people and legal enrichment of the other half 
by a pitiful non posswmus. Previous British Legislatures having 
made strict regulations, the effect of which is that a certain 
amount of money, no more and no less, is in circulation at any 
time, it is the imperative duty of the Legislature of the day to 
sedulously watch the supply of money, its sources and condi- 
tions, so as to judge whether changes in these regulations are 
not necessary to obviate injustice. While Mr. Gladstone assures 
us that gold is the best standard, apparently assuming that 
because the sovereign is a standard of weight and fineness, it is, 
therefore, a standard of value; Mr. Goschen warns us that the 
further extension of this standard “might tend to produce 
incalculable disasters to the commerce of the world,” and that 
the disuse of silver, and its supersession by gold, might cause 
formidable convulsions in trade and finance. Is there any such 
fear to be apprehended from the increase or decrease of the 
number of yard-sticks or gallon-measures, which are real 
standards? Now, if such would be the effect, in Mr. Goschen’s 
opinion, of a further adoption by other countries of this s0- 
considered gold standard, is it not of the very principle of self- 
preservation that the Government should regard it as their most 
imperative duty immediately to take whatever steps may be 
advisable to save the country from the financial ruin which the 
action of other countries may at any moment bring upon us? | 
remark, further, that if Mr. Goschen has been roused by danger 
so as to see ruin in the further extension of the single gold tender, 
it is an incontrovertible inference from his principle that great 
injury has already resulted from the disturbance of the area of 
the operations of the single gold tender by the recent addition 
to this area of Germany, the United States, and other countries. 

The consequence of this extension of gold over a larger area 
has been that an inevitable depression has taken place in gold- 
using countries, and has continued for several years. Over-pro- 
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duction in certain branches of industry, such as cotton goods and 
iron, may have taken place so that these and other articles were 
probably more largely produced in proportion to their consump- 
tion in the world than were other articles. The remedy for this 
is in the open competition that crushes out the weakest, until 
the capital and labour remaining in these businesses are more 
nearly in proportion to the share of these industries in the con- 
sumption of the world. If in England there has been a great 
fall in prices during the last few years, and no such fall in India, 
this shows clearly that there has been an element at work in 
England that was not operative in India—namely, a less stable 
system of money, and that, therefore, the fall in English prices 
has been due mainly to the appreciation of gold as other causes 
of depression would have manifested themselves in Indian prices. 
There is no proof, there can be no proof, that the world was 
over-producing all kinds of goods four or five or six years ago, 
and that the depression arose from that cause, but there is indu- 
bitable proof that the gold-using world was unable to consume 
the same quantity of goods as before, except at vastly reduced 
prices ; or, to put it differently, the reduced volume of money 
made lower prices inevitable, and the gradual fall of prices para- 
lyzed British industry, exhausted the resources of British manu- 
facturers, merchants, farmers, and other producers, because all 
fixed loans, rates of interest, promissory notes, debts, rents, and 
fixed incomes had to be paid in gold of a gradually increasing 
purchasing power ; and, therefore, merchants and producers had 
to part with more and more of their goods than they had reason- 
ably expected, so as to meet their obligations in gold, while their 
goods were daily diminishing in price. 

This drastic process of bringing to a new equilibrium the debts 
and credits of the British people by adjudging, however uninten- 
tionally and ignorantly, all creditors to receive fifteen per cent. 
or more of purchasing power that they had no claim to, and all 
debtors to pay a like amount of additional purchasing power 
that they did not legitimately owe, and to suffer immense loss in 
the consequent derangement of all business, was a disaster for 
which English prejudice and English ignorance never can be a 
sufficient excuse on the part of legislators who assume to lead 
and to rule the country. We had the humiliating spectacle of 
seeing a Select Committee of the House of Commons, with Mr. 
Goschen at its head,* meet in solemn conclave to examine wit- 





* The other menibers of the Select Committee were, Mr. Baxter, Mr. C. B. 
Denison, Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, Mr. Hubbard, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Massey, Mr. Molholland, Mr. Faweett, Mr. Cave, Mr, Shaw, Mr. Hermon, and 
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nesses and to draw up a most elaborate “ Report on the Depre- 
ciation of Silver,” while the facts of the case showed, and the 
Indian Government demonstrated with indubitable evidence, 
that silver had not depreciated in general purchasing power ; and 
certainly no possible proof could be adduced in London of any 
depreciation in the purchasing power of silver, except in relation 
to gold. I do not hesitate to say, while valuing very highly the 
mass of facts and statistics which the Committee brought 
together in their Report, that for their purpose the publication 
of two facts, completely vouched for and admitted on all hands 
—namely, first, that silver prices had not increased in India, and 
that, therefore, silver had not depreciated ; and, secondly, that 
gold was at a premium of from twelve to sixteen per cent. in 
Calcutta, would have been of more service to the country than 
the publication of a report assuming that they had proved 
beyond all doubt the existence of a depreciation in ‘silver of 
which they adduced, and could adduce, no proof whatever. 
The statement of the two facts above referred to would have 
_ demonstrated to all persons competent to judge, that there could 
not practically be a steadiness in all Indian prices, and at the 
same time a sudden rise in gold of sixteen per cent. except 
through the one agency of the rise in the purchasing power of 
gold, and to this momentous fact the attention of the British 
Legislature ought to have been directed. But to this day the 
all but universal view of British statesmen and public speakers 
and writers is, that silver prices have remained practically 
stationary, but that silver has greatly depreciated in purchasing 
power ; and ever and anon speeches receive the highest encomiums 
of the British press which bring into juxtaposition these two 
utterly contradictory ideas. So much the British superstition of 
the so-called single gold standard, which I prefer to call the 
single gold tender, which it is, while it is not a standard at all, 
has to answer for ; and the question is, how long British statesmen 
and economists will worship with unfaltering faith at the shrine 
of this fetish which their own ignorance and prejudice have set 
up? England, above all countries, has incessantly urged on this 
fatal policy of a universal single gold tender, until now it stands 
aghast at the ruinous effects of its own propagandism, though it 
shuts its eyes to much of the injury that has been wrought, its 
patriotic prejudices having been too inveterate for it to appoint 
a Parliamentary Committee to report on the appreciation of 
gold—the great monetary question of the last eight years. 
Nothing could show with such incomparable clearness the per- 
fect success of what might seem the conspiracy of English gold 
monometallists, than the monumental fact that Mr. Goschen 
and his coadjutors have produced a folio volume of 330 pages to 
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prove the depreciation of silver which has been unanswerably 
shown not to have depreciated, and Parliament has accepted it 
without the expression of doubt or demur. Following a similar 
train of imaginary ideas, Mr. Goschen has recommended the 
Government to pursue a policy of expectancy, “ until they were 
quite certain that the abnormal temporary causes were exhausted 
and had disappeared,”* clearly applying these remarks to silver, 
when in truth there have been no abnormal causes affecting 
silver, except in so far as its relation to gold is concerned. 

Yet, when the United States Congress made successive 
attempts to palliate the evil of a diminishing volume of money 
by making silver full legal tender, though without free coinage, 
the most denunciatory cries went up from England against such 
repudiation and robbery. Mr. Gladstone, even, in the letter 
already quoted, hints unmistakably at what he doubtless regards 
as a blot when he says that “State debts ought to be paid in a 
medium of not less value than that in which they were con- 
tracted ;” and in further saying that gold is the best standard, 
and the double standard no standard at all, he undoubtedly had 
present to his mind the idea that to introduce silver as full legal 
tender, or to adopt the double legal tender pure and simple, was 
to defraud those creditors who had stipulated to be paid in gold. 
What was not, it is evident, present in Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
was the fact that the payment of State debts was being cla- 
morously demanded in a medium of much greater value or pur- 
chasing power—namely, gold that would purchase sixteen per 
cent. or more of the average staple commodities of the world 
than the same weight and fineness of gold would have done 
years before when the State debts were contracted. What de- 
ceived Mr. Gladstone was the inveterate English idea that gold 
is an absolute standard of value, that its purchasing power is 
always constant, whereas, if he had been sojourning at the time 
he wrote the letter by the banks of the Ganges or the Wangpoo, 
the Calcutta or Shanghai price lists would have shown him that, 
without other material change, gold had risen sixteen per cent. 
in purchasing power, aud he wouid have at once concluded that 
it Was a gross injustice that debtors should have to pay sixteen 
per cent. more than they bargained for. Under these circum- 
stances he would have seen that silver was for the time compara- 
tively stationary in purchasing power, or rather appreciated, he 
would have escaped entertaining the fallacy of the depreciation 
of silver, and thus he would never have spoken of gold as the 
best standard, nor written a voluminous report, as Mr. Goschen 
bas done, to prove the existence of the non-existent. 


* In the debate on the East India Budget, in Zhe Times of June 13, 1879. 
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The report of the United States Monetary Commission, drawn 
up by Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada,* is by far the most 
elaborate exposition of the fundamental principles of money 
of which I have any knowledge. In some of its details and 
subsidiary inferences it is undoubtedly open to amendment 
and qualification; but as a treatise on money in its practical 
aspects for the purpose of enlightening the Congress and 
people of the United States with a view to legislation, it isa 
work of the very highest importance. It goes completely to the 
root of the question with convincing comprehensiveness, and is 
to open and unprejudiced minds an immense advance in its 
economic elucidation over any work that is authoritatively 
accepted in England. The experience of the United States with 
greenbacks during the Civil War has led to a vast amount of 
desultory criticism of the money problem amongst Americans, 
and the result is that the few able men who have probed the 
question to the very bottom are far in advance of the statesmen 
and economists of any other country. To this report of Senator 
Jones, and to his speeches in the Senate, Americans have been 
much indebted,t and they are well worthy of the attention of 
those who wish to understand the bearings of the monetary 
question in the United States. 

The standard or measure of value is only an approximate and 
not an absolute standard or measure, although I must use the 
term standard for want of a better. This standard in the countries 
such as Engiand, using gold as sole unlimited legal tender, silver 
as limited legal tender, and notes like those of the Bank of 
England, as unlimited legal tender, except at the Bank itself, 
and notes like those of the Scottish, Irish, and English Provincial 
Banks ; or, besides gold, using silver as unlimited legal tender, 
but without free coinage, as in France and the United States, 1s 
the total amount of the affective circulation of money, whether 
gold, silver, or notes in all countries using gold. England, France, 
the United States, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, Belgium, Switzerland, Portugal, Canada, the Australian 
Colonies, and other countries of less note all use gold, and though 





* The other members of the Commission, besides Senator Jones, who signed 
the Majority Report, were, Senator Lewis V. Bogy, Representatives George 
Willard and R. P. Bland, and Mr. W. S. Groesbeck. d 

+ Mr. 8. Dana Horton, one of the American Commissioners to the Paris 
Monetary Conference of 1878, in a valuable volume published in 1877, thus 
expresses himself: “Senator Jones of Nevada, whose sound position on the 
subject of money had, in 1874, attracted the attention of the country, mad¢ 
the question of resumption and the double standard the subject of exhaustive 
discourse. His speeches on the subject are landmarks in American monetary 
debate.” —Silver and Gold, by 8. D. Horton, p. 48. 
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silver may be unlimited or limited legal tender, the silver coins 
that pass fora higher value in gold than they are intrinsically 
worth as bullion, perform exactly the same function as if they 
were gold coins, and the banknotes in circulation, whether legal 
tender or not, so long as they pass current, perform exactly the 
same function as money as if they were really the gold which 
they represent. It is evident, therefore, that those countries 
which use gold are so connected through their money systems 
that they have practically the same standard of value. India 
has not this standard of value, nor has China, neither had the 
United States from 1861 to 1879. Yet previously to 1872 
India had the same standard, or very approximately so, because 
the bimetallic system of France formed the link that bound 
silver and gold together, and made it impossible, except for very 
brief periods, that they should vary more than the limits of the 
rates of exchange that will cause gold or silver to be exported 
or imported. 

Before 1872, therefore, all countries with open’ mints using 
gold or silver as the material of money, were under the same 
standard of value with very limited variation, and now with 
bimetallism entirely in abeyance, all countries using gold with 
open mints are under the same standard of value. I may state 
here that the charge of two per cent. for coinage of rupees in 
India was a divergence from the French ratio, indeed a 
divergence from the bullion value of the coin in addition to the 
variation on account of the exchanges. It is evident that the 
standard of value in bimetallic times was not the sovereign, the 
franc, the dollar, the rupee, &c., but it was the mass of the 
effective circulation of money in all those countries using gold or 
silver relating to the transactions in those countries which were 
performed by the actual use of money. Real standards or 
measures, such as a yard-stick or a gallon measure, will practically 
mete out or mark the same quantity for all time ; but a sovereign, 
a franc, or a dollar is changing in purchasing or measuring 
power day by day. These coins are merely units of money. 
If the present amount of gold and its representatives in actual 
circulation in the United Kingdom be £150,000,000, the 
sovereign would still be of the same weight and fineness if that 
amount were reduced to £75,000,000. In the latter case the 
standard of value would be one-half of its former quantity, 
all prices would be a half less than in the former case, and the 
sovereign would have double its former purchasing power. 
However perfectly self-evident this fact may be when looked at 
calmly and intelligently, it is nevertheless continually ignored 
in England, where the current belief infecting even the minds of 
our leading statesmen is that a sovereign is a coin of fixed 
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value, and that it is to be clung to as the sheet-anchor of our 
commerce, and indeed of our wealth and prosperity. 

Transferring our point of view, however, to the indisputable 
fact that the total amount of all the money in effective circula- 
tion in all these gold-using countries is the joint standard of 
value, we see at once how this standard, though fluctuating, is 
arrived at, and how under the the fluctuations to which it is 
liable prices rise and fall through the action of the supply of 
money alone, as distinct from changes in the prices of com- 
modities arising from the relation between the demand for them 
and the supply. We are now in a position also to understand 
the changes that took place in consequence of the demonetization 
of silver by Germany, and the adoption of the single gold tender 
by Germany, the United States, and other countries. Before 
1872 all these countries were single silver tender countries, with 
the exception of the United States, the money of which was 
inconvertible Government notes or greenbacks, with national 
banknotes convertible into greenbacks. ‘The bimetallic system 
of France made gold and silver interchangeable at fifteen and 
a half pounds weight of silver to one pound of gold, and made 
impossible any wide divergence from that ratio. 

Now, it may be asked, why was it practically impossible that 
any wide divergence should take place? To explain this I shall 
assume that when the Latin Union determined to suspend the 
coinage of silver for private individuals, Belgium had dissented 
from the step and had resolved to stand alone in the world 
under the bimetallic system. Germany had, we shall assume, 
£10,000,000 of silver to dispose of, and if Belgium were the 
only bimetallic country it was bound to take all of Germany's 
silver that no other country cared to take until all the gold in 
circulation in Belgium, which let us suppose to have been 
£10,000,000, was exhausted. When the whole of Belgium's 
gold was finally driven out of circulation, bimetallism would 
have ceased to exist. Thus nothing can be clearer than that 
under certain circumstances bimetallism will be a failure. This 
is a liability that it shares in common with many principles 
which, tested under crucial conditions, are found not to be of 
universal application. But, on the other hand, let us suppose 
that France and the other members of the Latin Union had not 
closed their mints to the silver of private individuals. Then 
there would have been £40,000,000 of silver that Germany had 
to dispose of, and £40,000,000 of gold that it desired to become 
possessed of. Now so long as the standard of value remained 
unchanged, England could have had nothing to do with this 
transaction in its essential elements. England had its share 
chiefly in gold of the number: of units of money of which the 
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whole standard of value was composed, and therefore if Germany 
sold £40,000,000 of silver in London, and from time to time 
withdrew £40,000,000 of gold from the Bank of England, 
England under the bimetallic system would have handed the 
silver to France and taken gold for it. In this case bimetallism 
would have vindicated itself as a principle of the greatest 
importance, and why? Because Germany had only £40,000,000 
of silver to sell, and that would have more than absorbed all 
Belgium’s gold ; but France alone had £200,000,000 of gold, 
and for it to take £40,000,000 of silver and to give up 
£40,000,000 of gold, would have been to perform an operation 
of the easiest description and without a single element of danger 
in it. Indeed, having suspended the bimetallic system and thus 
refused to take £40,000,000 of silver for £40,000,000 of gold 
at the par of fifteen and a half to one, France has quietly 
imported all Germany’s surplus silver at a very large discount 
in gold. But for the patriotic jealousies which were so much 
in the ascendant in France after the Franco-German War, 
there would have been no suspension of bimetallism in France, 
and the standard of value of countries using gold would not 
have separated itself effectually from the standard of value of 
single silver tender countries. 

But, as the Latin Union closed their mints to the silver of 
private individuals, there were created two standards of value 
Where formerly there had only been one. The gold standard 
and the silver standard parted company from that moment, and 
endless financial confusion and ruin have been the result. The 
extension, since 1872, of the single gold tender to Germany, the 
United States, and other countries, has produced a large con- 
traction of the gold standard of value, whereas the silver standard 
has remained comparatively unchanged. This is the cardinal 
point in the whole monetary controversy of the last few years, and 
I shall endeavour to answer the broad question, omitting many 
qualifications, as to the resuit of the suspension of bimetallism and 
the change from one money standard to two money standards, one 
of gold and one of silver. England and its colonies, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Norway and Sweden, Switzerland, 
Portugal, &c., adhered to, or adopted the single gold tender, and 
the United States joined them in 1879; while India, China, the 
Straits Settlements, Java, the Philippines, the South American 
States, Mexico, &c., adhered to the single silver tender. It will 
probably be suggested that France has still £100,000,000 or 
£125,000,000 of silver ; but so far as this silver and that in other 
single gold tender countries are concerned, it is precisely the 
same as if paper money to the same amount were in circulation. 
Indeed, the essential element of this gold standard is the number 
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of pieces of gold of which it is composed, together with the 
number of pieces of paper and of silver representative of gold. 
Gold itself is a mere form, as Viscount Sherbrooke has contended, 
no better as money than a similar amount of paper money ; but 
he still believes in the occult virtue of a gold standard, whereas 
I believe in neither gold money nor a gold standard, but ina 
just standard of money into which gold may enter as part of such 
standard. 

The function of gold as money ceases when the gold coins 
leave the country in which they are legal tender. They then 
assume the form of mere bullion to be given in barter, and it is 
clear that paper money, as having only the single function of 
money, is much more suited to that purpose than gold, which 
has the two functions—that of legal tender as money and that of 
a commodity to be given in barter. We have abandoned barter 
as far as possible by substituting legal tender money, but we 
have retained gold and silver for purposes of money, although 
they have intrinsic value which is objectionable in the money 
systems of advanced nations. Paper money cannot be exported, 
and that is a great advantage over a metallic money system that 
is increased or diminished in consequence of the needs or 
demands of other countries. I would say further that not only 
would Government notes, convertible or inconvertible, serve the 
place of gold, and properly established and regulated be a much 
more satisfactory currency than gold in the more civilized 
countries ; but, if the currency were of inconvertible notes, these 
would be equally good money, whether bearing the insignia of 
England and the signature of Mr. Gladstone, or the insignia of 
Turkey and the signature of the Grand Vizier, so long as they 
were both issued under proper precautions. At first: sight this 
may seem an utter absurdity, but looking below the surface it 
will be seen to be true. If Mr. Gladstone were to issue a note 
stating that the British Government will pay one sovereign, 
and that this note shall be legal tender for that amount, what 
better would it be than a similar note of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, when, both being inconvertible, neither the British nor 
the Turkish Government had any intention of making payment. 
What gives such notes validity is not the promise or the 
signature of the British or Turkish Government, but solely the 
fact that the note in both cases is legal tender. The only 
difference between the British note and the Turkish note would 
arise if the Turkish Government were to over-issue their notes, 
and thus so increase their standard of the value as to diminish 
the purchasing power of each of such notes, while the British 
Government might be trusted not to over-issue. 

In truth, it is of no consequence whether money is of gold, 
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silver, copper, -iron, bronze, wood, paper, or other suitable 
material ; but it is of the utmost consequence that the material 
or materials being once fixed upon, and the number of pieces or 
units obtained that are to compose the standard of value, the 
additions to or subtractions from this mass of units should tend, 
as far as possible, to maintain the same average level of prices, 
that is, to maintain the same ratio between the quantity of 
money in circulation and composing a single standard, and the 
quantity of payments in which this money is to be actually used. 
Money has two, and only two, essential conditions—quantity and 
legal tender. In a good system of money the quantity ought to 
vary according to the amount of the uses to which it is to be 
applied, while the legal tender function is constant. The 
material of money is altogether unimportant so far as the money 
function is concerned ; if gold be rapidly increased or diminished 
it may be the very worst kind of money, and it is clear that in 
countries advanced in civilization, paper money, which can be 
increased or diminished according as circumstances may demand, 
is capable of being made an approximate standard of value 
superior to all others. The supply of the precious metal may 
increase or diminish, and prices rise or fall in consequence, with- 
out there being any possible means of making the supply 
conform to its uses. If, in the United Kingdom, we were to 
decree that the amount of money in circulation should be so 
much per head of the population, increasing pari passw, or less 
rapidly if considerable economy was being effected in the use of 
money, as population advanced, then we should have a system of 
money with a rational and intelligible basis to it, something 
which might be dignified with the name of a standard. What 
can be more irrational\than that the money standard should 
follow the vagaries of gold, the annual production of which has 
fallen off one-half since 1855, and of which the supply from the 
mines is still diminishing ; whilst Germany, the United States, 
and other countries, have absorbed large quantities of gold 
during the last eight years, though formerly they had little or 
no gold in their currency. 

But while recognizing the immense importance of paper money, 
I nevertheless look at the money question as a practical one. 
The chief money of the world is gold and silver, and the ques- 
tion is not which system is theoretically the best, or which is the 
money of the future, but how can we best mould or regulate the 
existing money systems of the world, so as to maintain as just a 
standard or standards of value as a complete knowledge of the 
principles of money will enable us to do? It is not improbable 
that there are £800,000,000 of money composing the single gold 
standard—that is, taking the gold, subsidiary or token silver, and 
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paper money in actual circulation in all those countries that adhere 
to the single gold tender. Each country has its own divisions of 
gold into its own coins, which are simply pieces of fixed weight 
and fineness, the units of money by which business is to be carried 
on in each country. Coins are simply convenient weights of a 
certain quality of gold or silver, and a silver shilling, or a piece of 
wood, or a pocket-knife, if inscribed by Government authority 
with the words, “ This is legal tender for £10,000, or £100,000,” 
would pass current for so much without demur. In fact, the 
whole £800,000,000 of money in circulation in England, the 
United States, France, Germany, and other single gold tender 
countries, are simply counters; and a sovereign or one- pound note 
is nothing more nor less than the gsau}eo00th part of the whole 
standard of value. Gold is not the magical element in the ques- 
tion: the magical element is the figures 800,000,000 ; and if the 
whole of the money at present in circulation in these single gold 
tender countries were suddenly swept away, and pieces of paper, 
inscribed with the words, “'This is legal tender for 1, or for 20, 
or for 100, or for 10,000,” were issued by the British Government, 
the figures | and 10,000 would represent the value of 1 and 
16,000 sovereigns respectively, just as completely as if it was 
stated that they were sovereigns. And the same would apply 
to the corresponding figures in France; they would represent 
francs and fractions of francs for small change. 

On the English form of estimating, there are 800,000,000 
units of money and sub-divisions of units; and if a note was 
printed, “ This is legal tender for one unit,” whereas the corre- 
sponding note of approximate equivalence in France, where francs 
are the units, would be for 25 units. On the French system of 
estimating of 20,000,000,000 units and subdivisions of units, the 
money systems of England and France would be exactly the same 
as they are now. ‘The purchasing power of the sovereign depends 
on its relation to the whole gold standard of value. It is now, 
let us suppose, the gyoudua00th part of the whole standard, and 
its future purchasing power depends on whether the standard 
increases or diminishes relatively to the payments it must make. 
We cannot control the amount of uses that may arise for money, 
but we can and ought to control the quantity of money, so as to 
make it correspond approximately to a fixed ratio between the 
amount of mouey and itsuses. Increase the number 800,000,000, 
and the purchasing power of each unit is diminished ; reduce the 
number, and the purchasing power of each unit isincreased. But 
if the 800,000,000 units of our system, or the 20,000,000,000 
units of the French franc system, or the 4,000,000,000 units of 
the United States dollar system, could be increased or diminished 
to suit the increased or diminished transactions they should have to 
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effect, then we should have over all those countries under the single 
gold standard an approximately perfect system of money. So long 
as those countries are advancing in population, it is certain that an 
increasing amount of money will be necessary, if justice is to be 
done ; and the question arises, how are increased quantities of 
money to be obtained when the gold supplies are falling off, un- 
less we supplement the deficiency with increasing issues of paper 
money ? 

It matters not in which country or countries of those under the 
single gold tender the increased issues of paper money are made, 
as, through the action of prices, gold will flow from the country 
or countries issuing paper money, and distribute itself over the 
other gold standard countries in proportion to the share which 
each must take in the automatic allotment, thus providing for 
the increasing transactions of the whole gold standard countries. 
But though any country can issue paper money to the extent of 
the gold it has in circulation, it cannot issue more than that 
amount without bringing its money to a discount in gold, and 
thus severing itself altogether from the standard of gold-using 
countries, and setting up a standard of its own with a greater 
number of units than it had under the gold system. In opposi- 
tion to the view generally accepted in England, I can see no 
practical nor theoretical objection to a considerable issue of legal 
tender inconvertible notes in England, so lung as there is left in 
the country a fair margin of gold with which to meet demands 
for exportation. If the total number of units of money on the 
English system circulating in the United Kingdom itself be 
150,000,000, the money of England could not possibly go to 
a discount in gold unless all the gold were first expelled from the 
country ; because its appropriate number being 150,000,000, it 
could only go to a discount if those 150,000,000 were exceeded ; 
and if some part of the 150,000,000 were withdrawn from circu- 
lation, the other gold standard countries would each have to give 
up a part of their gold to England, so as to keep English money 
from going to a premium in gold. All the exchanges would at 
ret turn in favour, as it is called, of England, and gold would 

ow in. 

What possible objection could there be to the issue by the 
British Government of £50,000,000 of inconvertible notes? If 
such an amount were issued, the effect would be to distribute the 
£50,000,000 of gold that would be nearly all displaced, over all 
the countries of the gold standard, England itself included, in 
proportion to the number of units that each country holds of the 
800,000,000 of units of money estimated on the English system. 
There would in that case be an increase in the number of units 
to each country of six and a quarter per cent. The monetary 
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principle affecting such inconvertible issues affirms that there 
can practically be no discount on unlimited legal tender money 
of any kind so long as there is any gold in circulation in the 
country, because if there are more units of money in a country 
than can be kept at par with gold, the rates of exchange will 
expel all the superfluous units of gold from the country, and if all 
the gold be expelled the remaining money will only go to a dis- 
count if the number of units in circulation is too great to remain 
at par with gold. Therefore a currency of inconvertible legal 
tender notes can never go to a discount so long as they are not 
issued in too great quantity; and by contracting a currency of 
inconvertible notes where gold is not legal tender, the value of 
these inconvertible notes or units of money can be raised to any 
extent above the purchasing power of gold. A currency of 
paper money starting on a par with gold may, by gradually 
being reduced, rise in purchasing power so that the unit or note 
which began by being eyual to a sovereign may rise to be worth 
two, five, twenty, fifty, one hundred, one thousand sovereigns or 
more, even if legal tender for one sovereign were printed on it, 
depending on the extent to which contraction of the currency 
might be carried. 

How is it that £100,000,000 or more of token silver of 
unlimited legal tender is kept in circulation in France, when the 
coins are worth as bullion only about eighty-four per cent. of the 
value at which they pass current? Ina gold currency inconver- 
tible notes pass at the value in gold of the figures printed on 
them, though practically they are intrinsically worthless; and 
the only difference between them and French silver is that the 
silver is worth a good deal of what it passes current for. Ac- 
cording to the theory against which I am contending, French 
silver of unlimited legal tender ought to be at a discount, 
because, in precisely the same way as notes, it cannot be exported 
because it has not the necessary intrinsic value, and the Govern- 
ment make it no more redeemable in gold than they would 
inconvertible notes. But if silver were withdrawn from circula- 
tion in France, gold would flow in from other countries to take 
its place, though the effect of such a step would be to diminish 
the standard of value of the gold-using countries and to lower 
prices. When, therefore, it is alleged that there cannot bea 
gold currency and a large quantity of inconvertible notes kept 
at par in any country, I maintain there is nothing easier, and I 
appeal to the example of France, although, instead of printing 
on a piece of paper of infinitesimal intrinsic value “ This is legal 
tender for five francs,” the French Government choose to put 
their stamp for that amount on a beautifully fashioned piece of 
silver worth at present a little more than four francs. But after 
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going to this expense the French Government authorize the 
Bank of France to issue about £85,000,000 of convertible 
notes, and to lock up in the bank vaults about £50,000,000 of 
silver, and about £30,000,000 of gold, and these notes, though 
in excess of the gold and silver held against them, perform all 
the uses of money without going to any discount. If the gold 
and silver in the Bank of France were by some catastrophe to 
sink into the bowels of the earth, or into the depths of the 
ocean, the standard of value would be totally unchanged, the 
only difference being that the notes would have to be declared 
irredeemable, so that the holders of notes, who at present hold 
them willingly and do not want coin, would be told that they 
could not convert their notes into coin, but that they could go 
into any bank, counting-house, or shop in France and pay in 
these notes just as completely as if they had redeemed the 
notes in coin and presented the coin. In France these notes are 
the real money, while the gold and silver in the Bank of France 
might as well, so far as the money function is concerned, be 
deposited in one of the fixed stars. The fact that the notes 
are in excess of the coin held against them simply shows 
that, as with Bank of England notes, the people are willing 
to hold more of them than they know there is actual coin in 
reserve against them. And the notes that are in excess add 
so much to the gold standard, making the unit of money of 
less value than it would be if there were no notes. 

Having said so much in explanation of the principles that 
underlie systems of money, I return to the consideration of 
the disruption of the single specie standard of value in the 
world, and the establishment of two separate standards, one of 
gold and one of silver. It will be remembered that the silver 
coin in the gold standard countries is token silver of no more 
importance, so far as the gold standard is cencerned, than a 
similar quantity of paper money, though the keeping of the 
silver in these countries is of great significance to the single 
silver standard countries, because it is in the power of countries 
like France to substitute paper money for silver, and thus to 
throw upon tke silver standard countries av immense amount 
of demonetized silver. The joint standard of gold and silver 
which had lasted from 1785, when the French Government 
established the bimetallic system, making fifteen and a half 
pounds of silver exchange for one pound of gold, was dis- 
solved in 1874 by the closing of the mints of France and the 
other members of the Latin Union to the silver of private indi- 
viduals as a precautionary measure and a protest against the 
anti-silver legislation of Germany. To wander off into other 
supposed causes such as the excessive production of the Nevada 
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mines, the sale by Germany of its discarded silver, and others of 
a similar though a minor character, is to pursue empty shadows, 
The United States absorbed large amounts of silver in the 
coinage of subsidiary coins and of standard silver dollars, and, as 
a fact attested beyond all possible doubt, exported less silver 
since the opening-up of the Nevada mines in 1874 and 1873, 
now practically exhausted, than they did prior to the discovery 
of these ore-bodies which a few years ago alarmed the world* 
Neither would the German silver have had anything to do 
with the divergence, but for the suspension of the bimetallic 
system by France. 

I shall now try to show the overwhelming strength of the bi- 
metallic principle, and the marvellous rapidity with which it 
responds to the action of abnormal amounts of gold and silver. 
T pass over the theory propounded by men like Mr. Bagehot 
that the purchasing power of gold is determined by its cost of 
production in the mines that just pay expenses, with the remarks 
that there would be a purchasing power of gold if there were no 
new production for the next ten years, that legislation may throw 
on the gold markets of the world or withdraw from them an 
amount of gold equal to what the mines now supply in five or 
ten years, and that mining for gold is carried on in the hope of 
profit but to a very great extent not only without profit but with 
continual loss of capital greater or less, and frequently with total 
loss. The value of gold has no direct relation with the cost of 
producing it, and further the annual amount of gold from the 
mines that enters into coinages mostly to repair waste is not 
perhaps more than two per cent. of the total amount of the 
gold money of the world, so it is very safe to say that the pur- 
chasing power of gold is determined far more by the manifold 
influences that affect legislation and the increased demand for 
gold from advancing population in regard to the ninety-eight per 
cent. of gold in stock, than by the petty two per cent. that the 
mines annually contribute to make good the wear and tear, if 
indeed the wear and tear are not now eating into the stock. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the stock on hand of most other 
articles of gold and silver, and particularly of the great staple 
articles of consumption, is rarely more than a year’s supply, 
whereas the stock of gold and silver money is probably fifty 
years’ supply of the quantities that enter into the coinages. The 
article of which there is one year’s supply on hand will tend to 
conform closely to the cost of production, but there are no such 
conditions when there is fifty years’ supply, and largely fluctuating 





* See statistics of exports of silver from the United States, in the Money 
Article of The Times, of April 5, 1880. 
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demand and largely fluctuating supply in consequence of popula- 
tion and legislation. 

It is an established principle that supply and demand, apart 
from fluctuations in the purchasing power of money, regulate 
prices. Excessive supplies of articles lower prices, excessive 
demand raises them. Now all the prominent statesmen and 
financiers of England, with not a single exception I know of to 
whom the term prominent could fairly be applied, think they 
settle the question of bimetallism by saying that it is impossible to 
make gold and silver exchangeable at a fixed ratio, because the 
purchasing power of each will depend on the supply and demand 
affecting each. And at first sight it might very naturally be 
concluded that this view is right, in the sense in which they use 
the terms. But it is of the principle of bimetallism to bring a 
new element into the problem which these authorities entirely 
overlook, but which, conforming to the principle of supply and 
demand, produces remarkable results. ‘The new element which 
they overlook is that when the French Government decreed that 
gold and silver should exchange at the rate of fifteen-and-a-half 
to one, they provided the means of keeping them at that ratio 
by declaring them legal tender. The consequence was that the 
French Government decreed a perpetual and unlimited demand 
for either gold or silver at this ratio of fifteen-and-a-half to one. 
This legal tender ratio and practically unlimited demand con- 
trolled and regulated the supply of these metals ; and, so power- 
ful is the principle that, as a matter of positive fact, France 
could have taken all the silver of Europe and the United States 
and all the new supplies available for coinage without sustaining 
any shock or subjecting itself to any material inconvenience. 
How could gold and silver possibly diverge in France from the 
fixed ratio? As long as there were large amounts of both silver 
and gold in circulation in the country, how could silver diverge 
from gold even one quarter percent. Gold money was no better 
than silver money, both being endowed with the magic of un- 
limited legal tender, and is it a possible supposition that holders of 
gold money would continue to hold it if they could get one-half 
per cent. more money whether of silver or paper by parting with 
the gold money ? 

The greater or lesser discounts which are commonly assumed 
to be inevitable are utterly impossible, so long as both metals 
are in circulation and legal tender; and the difference between 
the present relations of gold to silver in France, and those existing 
under the bimetallic system is, that at present the legal tender 
function makes a limited quantity of silver coins pass current for 
80 many francs at more than their intrinsic value in bullion, and 
indeed without any regard to their intrinsic value whatever ; 
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whereas under the bimetallic system the French mints were open 
to silver, and silver coins circulated at exactly their intrinsic value 
as bullion. In 1785, France said to the world, “ The value of gold 
coins shall be fifteen-and-a-half times that of a similar weight of 
silver coins ; and, in spite of the great fluctuations in the relative 
supply of the two metals, and the numerous changes in coinages 
in various countries from silver to gold and from gold to silver, 
France has found that the bimetallic system never once was 
endangered. Mr. Bagehot declared that bimetallism “is nota 
currency of two metals, but an alternative currency, sometimes of 
one and sometimes of another ;’ and Viscount Sherbrooke,* 
speaking in the House of Commons on international coinage, on 
August 6, 1869, used these words: —“ A gold and a silver standard 
is not a double but an alternate standard. The two metals are 
always fluctuating in their relations to eachother. It is in the 
nature of things for the cheaper metal for the time being 
to drive out the dearer.” This assertion of an alternate standard 
is a pure theory, without a scintilla of fact to support it during 
the bimetallic period from 1785 to 1874. It is, as I have shown 
in the cases of Belgium and France, a practical question, de- 
manding a large enough area such as France within which to 
operate. 

Let us suppose that there were £100,000,000 of silver and 
£200,000,000 of gold in circulation in France in bimetallic 
times, and that large quantities of new silver were sent to the 
mint, it is evident that until £200,000,000 of silver had been 
coined, all the goldt would not have been driven out of circula- 
tion, and so long as there was gold in circulation silver would not 
fall to a discount in gold in Paris, because the two were equally 
legal tender for all payments. It is true, nevertheless, that if all 
the gold had been driven out of circulation—something which 
never was in danger of happening—further increased quantities of 
silver, added to the currency beyond what was necessary to meet 
the wear and tear, would have caused silver to fall to a discount 
in gold, though it by no means follows that silver would have 
‘depreciated in general purchasing power. But though there are 
clearly theoretical limits to the successful working of bimetallism, 
as a question of practical financial statesmanship France might 
have gone on single-handed for another hundred years without 
meeting with any combination of unfavourable circumstances that 
would have endangered, not its money system, but its bimetallism, 
because it would have been the appreciated metal leaving the 





* Then Mr. Robert Lowe, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

+ Even if £200,000,000 of silver had been coined, practically a large amount 
of gold must have remained in circulation, its effect being to increase the 
amount of the standard of value. 
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country, and the metal of stationary value remaining there, just 
as often as it would have been the stationary metal driven out by 
the depreciated one. Mr. Bonamy Price* puts “ the great crucial 
problem” thus :—‘ Would it have been possible to maintain a 
bimetallic money of two metals, both legal tenders, when the law 
in coining declared that gold was worth fifteen-and-a-half times its 
weight in silver, when, close by its side, the metal market was will- 
ing to give, say, thirty-one times the weight of silver in exchange 
for the gold?” This is what ancient cloistered Oxford contributes 
to the controversy, and it may have relation to problems in the 
moon or in some of the fixed stars. But in France no divergence 
from the ratio of fifteen-and-a-half to one took place during the 
continuance of bimetallism from 1785 till 1874; and it is safe to 
say that with the bimetallic system in England, France, the 
United States, and Germany, gold and silver would not diverge 
from the fixed ratio by one per cent. in a thousand years. That 
Mr. Price should make even a supposition of the possibility of 
thirty-one to one under a bimetallic ratio of fifteen-and-a-half to 
one, shows that he has not yet comprehended the terms of the 
problem, ° 

Is it not begging the question to assert that under bi- 
metallism people always pay in the cheaper metal? So 
long as bimetallism is effective, there can be no cheaper 
metal, because the mint, that “unfailing and insatiable 
customer,’ which has roused Professor Sumner’s ire, offers 
for all gold and silver fifteen-and-a-half to one; and there- 
fore no Frenchman, from 1785 to 1874, nor since 1874, paid 
his debts in any cheaper metal than French legal-tender money, 
whether of gold, silver, or paper, nor can he pay them in any- 
thing of less value or less easily acquired than standard French 
money. Nor could a Frenchman in bimetallic times, nor can he 
now, pay his debts abroad in any less valuable form, when he 
uses specie, than that of the intrinsic value as bullion of either 
gold or silver. 

I cannot insist too strongly on the wonderful power of the 
bimetallic principle arising from two elements, a fixed price 
between gold and silver and a practically unlimited demand 
at that price. If there were, under bimetallic conditions, 
£550,000,000 of gold, and £650,000,000 of silver money in 
the world, both legal tenders at fifteen-and-a-half to one, then 
In the case arising that exceptionally large amounts of silver 
were offered for coinage—though under bimetallism they cannot 
come from any source except from the mines—what demand for 





* In Article on “Money,” in the International Review, of New York, for 
September, 1880, p. 245. 
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silver is there to keep it from falling one fraction below the fixed 
ratio of fifteen-and-a-half to one, supposing that to be the ratio? 
The answer is very evident. There is a demand for £550,000,000 
of new silver before any change can take place in the fixed ratio, 
that is, before bimetallism can cease; because the law makes 
that the legal tender rate, and as there are £550,000,000 of 
gold in circulation, that whole amount must be driven out of 
circulation before silver would stand alone with no gold in the 
coinages of the world towards which it could maintain the ratio 
of one to fifteen-and-a-half. Even if the £550,000,000 of new 
silver could be got, is it for a moment to be credited that 
£550,000,000 of gold could go out of circulation? Where could 
it go? How could there be a single silver standard currency? 
Unless all that amount of gold were positively destroyed from 
off the face of the earth, the immense mass of it would remain 
in circulation, and it would be utterly impossible to break 
bimetallism, though in this case we should have a depreciated 
standard of value, that is, higher prices; whereas what England 
is suffering now is an appreciated standard, that is, lower prices. 

Looking, however, to the practical aspects of bimetallism, I 
would ask what would be the effect on gold of exceptional addi- 
tions of silver to the bimetallic currencies? The immediate 
effect of abnormal additions of silver would be to lessen the 
demand for gold, and thus let gold flow over into the arts, if it 
would, so as to maintain the fixed price with silver. In such 
case, if no gold went out of circulation at all, the effect would be 
to add so much silver in addition to the world’s bimetallic 
standard of value, and thus reduce, by this automatic process, 
the purchasing power of the unit of money—the sovereign, franc, 
dollar, rupee, &c. If there are £1,200,000,000 of gold and 
silver in the world, and perhaps £200,000,000 of notes, then the 
addition of £50,000,000 of silver would make the world’s bime- 
tallic standard of value £1,450,000,000, instead of £1,400,000,000, 
so that this £50,000,000 of silver, the appearance of which on 
the markets of the world would at present alarm and utterly 
paralyze Europe and America—would really add only three and 
a half per cent. to the bimetallic standard of value. I am 
arguing on the general proposition, and leave out of consideration 
the question as to how much of the £1,400,000,000 are m 
effective circulation, and, therefore, how much would be affected 
by the addition of £50,000,000. 

But, under the bimetallic system, where could the additional 
£50,000,000, or a similar amount of gold, come from? Not 
from the mines, as that would be a practical impossibility ; but 
such a sum might come on the markets of the world if France 
went to war, suspended specie payments, and issued inconvertible 
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notes. It is not likely that France or Germany will be subjected 
to such a strain as they both were in 1870 and 1871, yet their 
being at war caused no currency disturbances outside those 
countries, in England for instance. 

Most of the economists are agreed on the principle that 
exceptional additions, such as happened after 1849, to the money 
of the world, are by no means certain to depreciate to a corre- 
sponding extent the purchasing power of the units of money ; 
because in an advancing era these additions, instead of being 
spread over the same number of payments which were made 
before these additions took effect, are often applied to new enter - 
prises and new business which increase the number of transactions 
requiring actual money, and, therefore, help to maintain the 
purchasing power of money at its old level. But, in the reverse 
case, where the standard of value is being diminished, as in the 
case of gold standard countries, England included, since 1874, 
the contraction of the currency is certain to paralyze trade, and 
to impoverish and crush out numbers of people who, but for the 
injustice of a legally-diminishing standard of value, would have 
held their own in comfort and content. 

Now the virtue of bimetallism is, that making one money 
standard for all gold and silver using countries, the only dis- 
turbing element that can possibly intervene is the supply of gold 
and silver from the mines ; whereas at present there is not only 
that element of disturbance, but there is the continual danger of 
Governments changing their legal tender, and thus making con- 
siderable changes in the standard of payments. If either of the 
metals should through any cause be offered in exceptional 
quantity at the world’s mints, the effect of such addition to the 
single standard of value of the world is to produce only one-half 
of the disturbance in the purchasing power of the units of 
money, and that would take place if additions of gold were 
made to the single gold standard, or of silver to the single silver 
standard. And, on the other hand, if, instead of additions, there 
are withdrawals of gold or silver from the current coinages, the 
effect is similarly very much less on the aggregate gold and 
silver standard than would be the case if gold were withdrawn 
from a gold standard, or silver from a silver standard. 

Under the bimetallic system the rates of exchange between 
the countries composing the world’s single standard of value can- 
not possibly vary beyond certain fixed limits—namely, the bullion 
points for export or import ; therefore approximate justice will 
be done in those international transactions of commerce and 
finance in which all nations are interested. But under the present 
system of two metallic standards with which the world is inflicted, 
the gold rates of exchange and the silver rates have parted 
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company in a way which would have been utterly impossible if 
France had alone maintained bimetallism: 

The consolation which British statesmen administer to those 
who have suffered from this divergence is that things will rectify 
themselves, that the abnormal causes will cease to operate. Now, 
in my opinion, the abnormal causes are as likely to become more 
abnormal in the future as they are to cease to operate ; and it is 
manifest that no rational views can prevail on this subject until 
British statesmen see the abnormal causes as they exist in Eng- 
land, and leave off calling the normal course of events in India 
abnormal. British Cabinet Ministers of both parties must 
abandon the rdle of blindfold statesmanship which they have so 
persistenly followed during the last eight years on the questions 
of currency and coinage. I maintain that but for the bimetallism 
of France, the single gold tender system of England would have 
been an egregious failure as a standard of value after the gold 
discoveries of California and Australia; and the exchanges 
between gold tender countries on the one hand and silver tender 
countries on the other, if there had been no bimetallism, would 
have diverged very widely without any means or hope of their 
coming together again. After 1549 France, under bimetallism, 
and with by far the greatest gold and silver coinage in the world, 
took the gold that would have weighed on England’s gold coin- 
age and sent the Indian exchanges up probably to 2s. 8d. or 
more the rupee ; and after 1874, doubtless looking to the resump- 
tion of bimetallism, it took the surplus silver of Germany and 
gave up gold, thus to some extent saving the purchasing power 
ot gold from being raised still more than it has been, and also at 
the same time gaved the divergence in the gold price of the 
rupee now at ls, 8d. from being perhaps at 1s. 6d. 

Indeed, of all countries, England, with its extensive commerce 
on every sea, was the country par excellence that ought to have 
had a bimetallic system. No one who understands this subject 
can doubt that it would have given greater stability to the 
exchanges between England on the one hand and India, China, 
Java, the Straits Settlements, the Philippines, South America, 
Mexico, and other silver money countries on the other, if Eng- 
land as well as France had been under the bimetallic system. 
The exchanges of these silver countries had to be arbitrated 
through the medium practically of Paris where silver and gold 
were both legal tender, although the bills were drawn on London 
in gold and payable there. Thence arose in London the fluctua- 
—_ in the gold price of silver as compared with the price in 

aris. 

We are now confronted by another peril that besets the path 
of monometallism. The United States in 1879 not only absorbed 
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all their own production of gold, amounting to about £6,294,000, 
but they imported £14,930,500,* making in round numbers 
more than £21,000,000 of gold. Now the total production of 
gold in the world in 1879 was less than £19,000,000; and the 
incontrovertible inference from this fact is, that the gold money 
countries are consuming their standard of value. England has 
usually taken about £5,000,000 of gold annually for the pur- 
poses of coinage and of the arts ; other countries had their share 
likewise; but here come the United States and absorb two 
millions sterling more than the total production of the year in the 
world, besides absorbing all their £7,400,000 of silver produced 
in 1879 with the exception of £1,456,300 which they exported, 
against more than £5,000,000 of silver exported in each of the 
years 1872 and 1873. It is beyond all doubt therefore that the 
United States, pursuing the policy urged on them by English 
statesmen and economists, are monopolizing far more of the gold 
and silver of the world than formerly; or, to state this in other 
words, their action is reducing the quantity of the gold standard 
of value and thus producing a bad and dishonest gold money— 
namely, a money of diminishing quantity and of increasing pur- 
chasing power, in face of increasing populations and increasing 
payments requiring actual money. It is no whit different in the 
United States. They absorb much; but to keep up their 
standard to a just level they would require to absorb more. 
Even their coinage of somewhat more than $2,000,000 of silver 
per month dees not help them much, as this is only $25,000,000 
per annum added to the gold standard of perhaps $4,000,000,000 
of money in gold using countries, and not added to their own 
currency, though it appears there. There can be no doubt there- 
fore that, at the present time, the gold money countries are 
suffering from a contracting and therefore unjust money system ; 
and in face of it no country under the gold system can escape 
financial disturbance and loss to the debtor and to the trading 
and producing classes which would not exist under a just system 
of money. 

Although the standard of value in single silver tender countries 
ismuch more stable, much more just than the gold standard, 
still the silver standard also is diminishing in quantity. The 
United States are absorbing nearly all their own production of 
silver, and India is importing less silver than formerly, while it 
is fairly to be presumed that the uses for it are increasing. The 
conclusion, therefore, is irresistible, that the two great standards 
of value in the world, the one of gold and the other of silver, are 





* See statistics of movement of gold in the United States in the Money 
Article of The Times of April 5, 1880. 
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both contracting in volume while the uses for money under both 
systems are increasing. But gold iscontracting much more than 
silver; though, fortunately for England, France may still for a 
time give out gold and import silver, and thus moderate the con- 
traction of gold, though it will render the contraction of silver in 
India more marked. If such be the case, then both the gold 
system and the silver system are failures as systems of just 
money, though the gold system is the more unjust. 

It may be asked why I advocate bimetallism when the inevi- 
table result of it would be to raise the purchasing power of silver 
and to lower the purchasing power of gold? The answer is very 
evident. I am aiming at a just system of money in opposition 
to a haphazard system in England, which capricious chance, and 
not intelligence, directs and controls; and in my opinion there 
is no hope of getting it except through a single standard of value 
under bimetallism or the double metallic standard. This can, I 
believe, be best accomplished by adopting the French ratio of 
fifteen-and-a-half to one, because France and the other members 
of the Latin Union have a very large quantity of silver coined on 
that basis, and the adoption of this ratio would enable the Latin 
Union to at once open their mints to the silver of private holders, 
and the Indian exchanges would at once rise to their former 
level of about 1s. 103d. to ls. ld. It is evident that to adopt 
any other ratio would involve a large re-coinage of silver ; and to 
adopt the French ratio would be to revive that practically un- 
limited demand for silver which France suspended in 1874, and 
but for which suspension would inevitably have existed to-day 
at the ratio of fifteen-and-a-half to one. At the same time it 
would be better to have bimetallism on some satisfactory ratio 
than to have the present system, which is, beyond all doubt, 
transitory. The present indefensible and dangerous attitude of 
England may well cause the gravest anxiety in case that it 
might precipitate such action on the part of France or the 
United States, or both together, as would imperil the cause of 
just money for a generation in this little world of ours. If 
England does not abandon the masterly strategy of the ostrich, 
of which, like that bird, it isso proud, France, or the United 
States may become tired of waiting on such self-satisfied 
ignorance. 

It is perfectly evident that if the United States, following the 
all but unanimous advice of England, were to demonetize the 
standard silver dollar, there would be £14,000,000 of these 
dollars and £7,000,000 a year of silver ready to start to Europe 
and mostly to India, as such a step would alarm France so that 
it would not take in any more silver. If the United States 
demonetized this silver with the view of replacing it with gold, 
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the Indian exchanges would fall still further ; andif; accepting 
what might seem the inevitable, France were to abandon its 
attitude expectant of bimetallism, and to withdraw the legal 
tender function from silver, there would be £100,000,000 of 
silver set free to find its way mostly to India and China. Under 
such complete success of the single gold tender system and 
repudiation of silver, the rupee would fall probably to 1s. ; and to 
make up the £17,000,000 annually for England, India would have 
to find an additional amount of 13,60,00,000 rupees—as if it takes 
20,40,00,000 rupees to get £17,000,000 of gold in London at an 
exchange of 1s. 8d., it would take 34,00,00,000 rupees to procure 
the same sum in gold if the exchange was at 1s. the rupee. 
What grounds have the British and Indian Governments for 
expecting that the United States or France will not abandon 
the present expectant attitude, and take a final plunge which 
will divorce the gold standard much further than at present from 
the silver standard, by raising the value of gold and depreciating 
that of silver? What financial convulsions would overtake the 
world! What a monetary revolution would be effected! What 
terrible injustice would be dene if such an incalculable disaster 
were permitted to take place through the blind unreasoning 
prejudice and perversity of England’s political leaders! 

Mr. Goschen declares that the business of the world ought to 
be carried on with the aggregate of the gold and silver coinages 
of the world, and to this I give my most unqualified assent. 
But I maintain—in opposition to Mr. Goschen, who regards the 
fixing of a ratio between gold and silver as impossible—that 
bimetallism which, of the three factors, demand, supply, and 
price, fixes two of them, namely, the price of fifteen-and-a-half 
of silver to one of gold; and practically, unlimited demand at 
that price for either or both metals, gives, in the completest and 
most assured form possible, the aggregate of the gold and silver 
coinages for the business of the world, only it is in one consoli- 
dated standard, and not in two relatively fluctuating standards as 
Mr. Goschen recommends. It will readily be observed that in 
all other articles demand and supply regulate price; but in 
bimetallism, price and demand for each metal regulate the 
supply. And so strong is this principle of price and demand 
regulating supply, that I believe if France, England, the United 
States, and Germany, were to adopt the ratio between gold and 
silver of fifteen-and-a-half to one, or of seventeen to one, the 
ratio adopted would last for a thousand years. 

I have already said that, under the modern conditions of 
increasing transactions in the world and diminishing supply of 
gold and silver from the mines, even the bimetallic system can- 
not save us from a diminishing and therefore unjust standard of 
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value ; and in this respect I differ from M.Cernuschi, and Mr. 


Ernest Seyd, Mr. Samuel Smith of Liverpool, Mr. Stephen 
Williamson, M.P., and other English bimetallists. Bimetallism 
itself is with me only a means which will assist in gaining a 
higher end, while with these bimetallists it is an end in itself. 
I can see no other possible solution of the practical problem of 
honest and just money than the adoption by France, England, 
the United States, and Germany, of bimetallism on some fixed 
ratio—there is no special magic in fifteen-and-a-half to one 
beyond the fact that it existed before, and it would be con- 
venient for France and other countries that it should be 
adopted again—and then to supplement the failing supply of 
the precious metals from the mines with an adjuster in the 
form of inconvertible paper money. I am convinced that what 
is claimed for bimetallism is true, and that the need of larger 
quantities of money than the precious metals can give, so as to 
have a just standard, demands the co-operation of the printing 
press. There is no alternative if justice is to be done. 

If the United States would fall back on the inconvertible 
greenback, as the greenback party are trying to bring about, 
and with great prospects of success, it would be a benefit to the 
United States and to the world at large. If they decreed that 
gold and full-valued silver should not be legal tender, but that 
the Government would hold gold and silver for export, but not 
for currency, to be shipped on presentation of greenbacks, then 
the United States would have a currency of inconvertible green- 
backs, but really in strict agreement and conformity with the 
bimetallic standard of the rest of the world. The United States 
would thus set free so much gold and silver which would help to 
keep up the quantity of the bimetallic standard in other 
countries, and France, England, and Germany would secure the 
maintenance of bimetallism, well assured that the United 
States would not resort to any vagaries of remonetization or 
demonetization. 

What I am contending for is for a just system of money, and 
not for a gold standard or a silver standard or for bimetallism. I 
look simply and solely at the quantity of money. I recommend 
the United States to have a standard of inconvertible greenbacks, 
which may conform to a metallic standard if they please to 
legislate for it. I have no prepossession for anything but justice 
in the matter ; and as justice implies a system of money equitable 
to both debtor and creditor, I maintain that there ought to be 
some automatic means of adding to or subtracting from the 
currency, so as to uphold an approximately just standard of value; 
and as we have uo control over the supplies of gold and silver, 
and as at the present time we cannot increase them when increase 
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is needed, it is evident that gold and silver, whether separately or 
in bimetallism, cannot provide us with a perfectly defensible and 
scientific standard of value. Therefore it is that I suggest the 
only remedy that seems to me within the field of practical states- 
manship: and that is bimetallism, which will cut off the vagaries 
of legal tender legislation in the leading countries, where alone 
they are dangerous, and leave only the annual supply from the 
mines to be dealt with, supplemented by inconvertible paper 
money to supply the additional money requirements of au age in 
which many countries are advancing with giant strides, and thus 
+ ly larger quantities of money to maintain a stable standard 
of value. 

In face of the dangers to which I have already alluded as 
inevitable, if the United States or France or both should change 
their legal tender laws as affecting silver, the practical question 
might beasked—whether Lord Hartingtonand the Indian Council 
are prepared to take the responsibility of such a step being taken 
by these Governments, without making the most determined efforts 
to ward off such a catastrophe. It does seem strange that the 
only Government represented at the Paris Monetary Conference 
of 1878, that had supreme interests at stake in the American 
proposals being accepted, was England ; and that our representa- 
tives were the most strenuous in their efforts to thwart the 
accomplishment of any result. There are those in England who 
think that some imaginary silver “ring” in the United States 
prompted the Conference, and that America being a large pro- 
ducer of silver resorted to this expedient to get a higher price for 
its product. I may say, with considerable knowledge of the 
circumstances, that there never has been a silver “ring” in the 
United States; and without injustice, that the Nevada silver 
mine-owners, including the English shareholders of the Richmond 
mine, never, in my opinion, knew enough of the merits of their 
position to understand what they could get up a “ring” for; 
though what could have been a stronger case to present to a 
Protectionist Legislature at Washington than that the United 
States mints should accept domestic silver at the par of the old 
silver dollar, that is, that they should coin domestic silver into 
dollars of 4124 grains nine-tenths fine for the benefit of the 
holder, and that foreign silver entering any United States port 
except for re-export, as of Mexican dollars or bar silver at San 
Francisco,-should pay a customs duty amounting to the difference 
between the silver dollar at par with gold, and the gold price of 
the day for silver amounting to from twelve to fifteen per cent. 
The Nevada mine-owners had to support their case, the prescrip- 
tive right to do this very thing which had been continued from 
the foundation of the American mint in 1792 till 1873, when the 
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silver dollar was demonetized by an omission in the drafting ot 
the revised statutes and not by direct legisiation. The difference 
would have been that the silverthe United States boughtand coined 
at a large profit since the passage of the Allison Bill in February, 
1878, would have been coined for private owners with this large 
profit to them. Yet so little did the chief silver mine-owners 
of Nevada think of a “ring” that they never even troubled 
themselves to apply to Congress for this protective legislation 
which would have brought them large gains. To descend further 
to the all but incredible—the leading silver mine-owners were 
really so little alive to their own interests and to the merits of 
silver as money, that they favoured the continuance of the single 
gold tender, and never once even petitioned for the remonetization 
of silver ! 

It is certain, however, that no country had so much to gain as 
England from the acceptance of bimetallism ; only Mr. Goschen 
and his coadjutors were sent to the Conference with instructions 
not to commit themselves to anything unless indeed it were to 
declare that the fixing of a ratio between gold and silver was 
“impossible”—although M. Leon Say,* the President of the 
Conference, assured the members that France was not moving 
towards the single gold standard, but waiting in the expectation 
of resuming bimetallism, of resuming the fixed ratio that Mr. 
Goschen pronounced “impossible.” M. Say might well offer 
this assurance when he had before him the most complete aud 
most overwhelmingly successful record for bimetallism in France 
that has ever been shown in the history of the world for any 
monetary system. Leaving things that are “impossible” in the 
eyes of British statesmen, yet every-day facts to French states- 
men, there is something not only possible but highly probable— 
and that is, that at some not very remote day the Secretary of 
State for India and his Council may be startled by the news 
that, following the urgent advice of England, America has 
demonetized silver, and that the Indian exchanges are tumbling 
no one knows whither. 

Those responsible for India may be willing to sit tranquilly 
upon a volcano ; but it seems something like criminal negligence 
that any British Government should sit calmly by without trying 
to-bind down France and the United States to some definite 
system, so that some certainty may be imparted into the finan- 





* M. Leon Say spoke as follows :—“ Le Gouvernement s’est clairement 
expliqué a ce sujét. Il a déclaré trés catégoriquement que nous ne marchions 
pas vers Pétalon d’or unique; nous sommes, salon lui, dans une situation 
expectante et de laquelle nous ne sortirons que pour de bonnes raisons, quat' 
elles se seront productes, et vraisemblablement pour rentrer dans le systéme 
du double étalon,”—Conférence Monétaire Internationale de 1878, p. 76. 
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cial position of India. Without such certainty the United 
States and France might act without any injury whatever to 
themselves so as to put the Indian exchanges down to a shilling, 
and the British Government have not stirred a finger in negotia- 
tions to provide against the probable occurrence of such a catas- 
trophe. But if prejudice and ignorance* must prevail in the 
councils of England, if national vanity in Mr. Bagehot’s form of 
“rightly or wrongly” must stand in the way of rational states- 
manship, there is then one thing that it is the bounden duty of 
the British Government to bring about. If they will not in any 
way countenance efforts towards a just system of money, and 
thus remove the contingency of further monetary perils to 
England and India, they can have no possible excuse for continu- 
ing the debt and other annual obligations of India in England 
as a gold debt. The Indian people may fairly say they are 
interested in a stable standard of value, and they have one— 
namely, silver ; and if you English, the controlling power in such 
matters, leave them at the mercy of an avalanche of silver and 
of such a scarcity of gold as may make their good, honest, just 
rupee, which was formerly worth 1s. 11d. of your fluctuating 
gold money, and is now worth 1s. 8d. of your appreciated gold, 
worth perhaps only 1s. in your further appreciated gold and their 
then depreciated silver; if by such means you who can settle 
this question of the relative value of gold and silver so as to last 
a hundred years beyond a peradventure, are willing that they 
should stand in the deadly peril of having the gold value of the 
rupee fall further, and perhaps to 1s., adding a further sixty-six 
and two-thirds per cent. to the burden in rupees of their gold 
debt, and requiring from them an annual additional contribution 
to make the £17,000,000 of 13,60,00,000 rupees ; they may say, 
T repeat, if the British Government are willing to place them 





* This may seem a strong expression, but when Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. 
for the City of London, a Director and former Governor of the Bank of 
England, a Member of the Select Committee on the Depreciation of Silver, 
can rise in his place in the House of Commons, and deliver, unchallenged, a 
speech showing such unadulterated ignorance as the following and other pas- 
sages exhibit, it is time to call this kind of folly by its right name :—‘‘ One of 
the plans suggested by which to improve the existing state of things was that 
of a double standard, more properly called an alternative standard. Another 
po had also been invented called the bimetallic system, and bimetallism had 

een preached as a doctrine by a variety of distinguished men. It had been 
remarked that this scheme was entirely free from the inconvenience attaching 
to a double standard,” &c.—Zhe Times, June 13, 1879. 

It is somewhat of a farce that a banking specialist like Mr. Hubbard should 
solemnly propound to the perhaps equally unenlightened House of Commons 
the difference between the double standard and the newly “ invented” bimetallic 
system,—the difference, in short, between the system of siz, and the system 
of hal/-a-dozen. 
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through sheer ignorance and misdirection in the direct jeopardy 
of utter bankruptcy, then the British Government cannot resist 
the Indian appeal to convert the gold debt of India into a 
silver debt, so that in Indian money and in silver taxes and 
silver liabilities they may be able to provide against a cata- 
strophe which is looming ominously over their devoted heads. 
India may contend that it wishes to exchange its uncertainty 
for certainty ; and if the British Government and the British 
people are so satisfied in their own minds that they are sailing 
over summer seas, that they are gliding over the waters of 
smooth finance, why should they, the dictators in this matter, 
refuse to convert this gold debt into a silver debt, strictly 
cognate to the Indian money system? If there is no danger in 
the outlook, no breakers in the sea of finance, why should not 
Englishmen willingly exchange gold loans for silver loans, and 
thus put India’s finance in an intelligible position? If there is 
danger in the outlook, are the British Government willing to 
neglect the solemn duty of protecting the interests of India ; and 
are they willing that, without one rupee of benefit to India from 
continuing its debt in gold instead of silver, the divergence of 
the gold standard from the silver standard may become so great 
as to land India, not in figurative, but in actual bankruptcy ? 


J. BARR ROBERTSON. 





INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 





7 AND CENTRAL ASTA—A/fghanistan.—General Roberts’ 
great march and victory did less to restore English prestige in 
Southern Afghanistan than the rout at Maiwand, and the humiliating 
incidents of the siege of Candahar had done to injure it. At home 
men did not cease to ask who was responsible for these disasters, and 
soon a long series of letters and dispatches was to give a more or less 
imperfect answer. Of course, in the first instance, Government both 
in India and in England had to render account, and even their warmest 
friends must admit that much still remains to be said before their 
defence can be regarded as adequate. Lortl Hartington, no doubt, will 
give fuller explanations this session than he was able to do last year, 
and we must be content here merely to say that from the Blue Books 
already published, the case against the Government seems to he some- 
what as follows: For several months before Ayub Khan started from 
Herat, it was known that he intended to start—it was known, too, that 
his strength as regards both men and guns was such as it ultimately 
proved to be. The temper of the people and of the Wali’s troops was 
known, and it might have been conjectured that he would possibly be 
joined (as he was joined) by the tribes-men en route. It seems to be 
admitted that the force which General Burrows had could hardly have 
been relied on, even when skilfully handled, to defeat the Afghan 
force, while the troops left behind at Candahar were hardly an adequate 
garrison for the place. Nevertheless, the Government of India sanctioned 
the despatch of General Burrows’ brigade to the Helmund—hamper- 
ing him by instructions not to cross the river, and at the same time 
(even after the mutiny of the Wali’s troops had occurred) urging 
upon him, through the Commander-in-Chief, the extreme importance 
of not allowing Ayub to escape unattacked towards Ghazni. This is 
serious case enough. But more serious still isthe question, why they 
allowed the Reserve Division, which cught to have been available to 
reinforce Candahar, to.be itself so weak and unorganized that though 
they knew before the end of June that Ayub had actually left Herat, 
hardly any appreciable number of troops reached Candahar before 
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General Burrows’ defeat and the complete stoppage of communications 
between Candahar and the Pishin valley. 

Subordinate to the question of the responsibility of Government is 
the conduct of the Commanders, and on this the Viceroy and his 
advisers have already passed a definite and unfavourable judgment, 
Much to the disgust of the officers at Candahar, no regular Court of 
Inquiry was held, but General Roberts was directed to report on the 
whole matter, and the action of Government is believed to have been 
based on the results of his inquiries. The formal despatches sub- 
mitted by Generals Burrows and Primrose were,written more than a 
month after the battle of Maiwand, and are distressingly meagre and 
evasive. ‘They evince, one would say, a consciousness of criticism, 
and of the uselessness of attempting to meet it fairly. Soon after the 
battle of Candahar—for by this name General Roberts’ victory is 
officially to be known—a column was sent to bury the dead at the line 
of retreat and on the battle-field. The examination made'on the spot 
threw light on many points which the discordant narratives of the sur- 
vivors left in doubt. And since first impressions did a grave injustice 
to many of those engaged, we may attempt to sketch again the out- 
lines of the affair, taking as the basis of our narrative the reports of 
those who visited the field, and the results arrived at by critical 
inquiries at Candahar. It appears then, that the Political Department 
was utterly at fault with regard to intelligence—especially after the 
mutiny of the Wali’s troops, and the general declaration of the country 
people against us. After the withdrawal to Khushk-i-Nakhud it was 
found impossible to ascertain anything about Ayub’s movements—the 
circle within which our small bodies of cavalry could patrol being, of 
course, very limited. Vacillation and, it is believed, discord prevailed 
in our councils. At length on the fatal morning news came in that the 
Pass at Maiwand had been occupied by a small body of fanatics. 
General Burrows moved from Khushk-i-Nakhud in order to drive 
them out and occupy it himself, for he was anxious to fulfil the wishes 
of Government, and not allow Ayub to “slip by.” He had to take 
his baggage-train with him, for the simple reason that he had no force 
to leave behind to guard it. Maiwand is about 12, miles from Khushk- 
i-Nakhud. When the General was approaching it he saw, four miles 
off, what ultimately proved to be Ayub’s army in line of march. He 
seems, however, to have thought it was merely an isolated body; 
indeed, to understand the mistakes of the day, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the barren plain was bathed in a bright haze—hardly less 
deceptive than our English fog. Had General Burrows then occupied 
a long line of buildings and enclosures on his right, towards which 
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Ayub was marching, he would have compelled his enemy to attack, 
and would himself have had every advantage of position. Unfortu- 
nately he did not do so. Immediately in front was a dry torrent bed; 
a gun was pushed across this, and fire was opened on the body of the 
enemy, which was in sight. As the gun was thought to be going too 
far, an effort was made to bring it back, but for some reason Lieutenant 
Maclane, who was in charge, did not retire as ordered, and General 
Burrows seems to have aliowed this incident to determine the choice 
of his position. He crossed with the main body, and arranged his men 
in the order already described. In his front and on his flanks was the 
torrent bed, which enabled the enemy to maneuvre, unseen and 
uohurt by our fire. Our men, on the other hand, especially the native 
troops, were exposed in the open. Almost from the beginning the 
Ghazis had contrived to get in the rear, and once the enemy had 
pushed his guns to proper places on the edge of the torrent bed, our 
lines were exposed to an enfilading fire. Nevertheless, for hours all 
the troops (with the exception of two isolated companies of the 23rd 
N.L) stood firm. The artillery in front was splendidly handled, the 
Wali’s smooth-bores being manned by some of the 66th. The cavalry, 
too, thcugh exposed to a trying fire, behaved well; and to the last 
the 66th kept firm, repelling time after time the attacks of the 
fanatical swordsmen. At length ammunition for the guns ran short. 
Whether their withdrawal preceded or followed the final collapse is 
disputed ; it is enough that the native troops on the left, wearied by 
repeated attacks of fanatics, despairing too of what seemed an object- 
less resistance, curled up on the 66th, and the whole mass was borne 
back on the enclosures, which ought in the first instance to have been 
held. The 66th fell back in fair order, but the native troops almost 
gave themselves up to the mercies of the fanatics. In the enclosures 
the 66th made a splendid stand. One body of 100 kept thousands at 
bay, till they fell one by one to the last man. Here indeed most of 
the English deaths occurred. General Burrows himself behaved with 
almost boyish bravery, and, as a fighting officer, with singular coolness 
aud forethought. ‘‘ Had he been a subaltern instead of commander, 
he would have won his V.C. twenty times.” Not far from the battle- 
field the searching party found a spring of water. Had it been dis- 
covered on the fatal day, the fugitives might have found strength to 
tally, and the frightful losses on the retreat would have been avoided. 
But, as it was, maddened by thirst, they pushed on all night towards 
Candahar—the care shown for the wounded, and the cool intrepidity 
with which Lieutenant Slade protected the rear with his guns, being 
the one redeeming feature of the flight. Ayub had lost so fearfully 
[Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVII.]—New Szntzs, Vol. LIX. No. I. Q 
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himself that his men made hardly any real pursuit. Our loss was due 
to thirst and fatigue, and the attacks of villagers, who turned out in 
increasing numbers the nearer the scattered bands got to Candahar. 
One thing must be said in praise of these Afghans. No indignity was 
‘done to the dead, and the searching party found that on the battle- 
field most of the bodies of our slain had been already decently 
interred. 

General Brooke, despatched from Candahar with a small body of 
men to help in the fugitives, had to fight his way, and clear of the 
enemy, several of the villages through which he had to pass, and there 
can be little doubt that had he not advanced to the ford of the Argan- 
dab, few of the weary soldiers would have been able to struggle on to 
Candahar. This is perhaps the most pleasing incident of the defence. 
General Primrose has been censured by the Government for the pre- 
cipitancy with which he evacuated the cantonments. The defensive 
preparations for the siege are admitted by every one to have been ex- 
cellent, but the sortie on the 16th was as objectless as it was disastrous. 
General Primrose explains that it was meant to compel the enemy to 
show their hand, and says it removed the fear of the Ghazis which 
till then unnerved our soldiers. But the panic fear was as strong as 
ever when General Roberts reached Candahar, and it was the news of 
his approach—not, as General Primrose thinks, the daring shown in the 
sortie—that compelled Ayub to retire to the Argandab. 

As to what Ayub’s plans were, there is good reason to believe that 
when he left Herat his design was rather to hang on the outskirts of 
the Candahar province, and thus render it impossible for the Wali to 
consolidate his rule; that he had, later on, a design of passing on to 
Ghazni, and establishing himself at that centre of disturbance as the 
representative of the Yakub Khan faction; and that, finally, urged by 
the fanatical tribesmen who joined him, he conceived the plan of 
evading General Burrows’ force, and making a dash at Candahar. 
Had he done so, the place might have fallen by a coup de main ; 80 
that General Burrows may fairly allege that, whatever were his errors 
in strategy, the loss he inflicted on the Afghans prevented a disaster 
graver even than that of Maiwand. Ayub’s vacillation subsequently 
during the siege is easily explained if we remember that he had to 
satisfy three parties with separate interests—the local tribesmen, his 
Herati regiments and his Cabuli regiments, and that his plans must 
have been affected, and indeed confounded, by the news of General 
Roberts’ march through Ghazni and General Phayre’s advance from 
‘Quetta. There is evidence that he made desperate efforts to organize 
the whole of Southern Afghanistan against us—efforts which had only 
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a partial success. After the battle of Candahar nothing certain was 
known of the movements of the defeated prince, and as news came 
from Herat of another revolt there against his authority, it was too 
hastily assumed by the party of withdrawal that his power was effec- 
tually crushed and English prestige completely restored. News, how- 
ever, subsequently came of his progress through the Zamindawar 
country, and along the western frontier, witha small band of followers, 
and soon it was definitely announced that the discredited fugitive had 
not only reached Herat, but been received there, and was again build- 
ing up a dangerous power. The Durani people of Southern Afghan- 
istan did not forget that he alone of Afghan leaders had refused to 
come to terms with the English (of his letter to General Roberts 
they nv doubt had never heard), and that he had inflicted on usa 
defeat, the memory of which will long survive the memory of our 
successes. They saw him still standing forth as the guardian of the 
boy Musa Jan, that son of Yakub Khan who represents the legiti- 
mate dynasty, so far as any power in Afghanistan can be regarded as 
legitimate. Thus Ayub was able to leave as governors of the 
western provinces of Farrah and Sabzawar, Hashim Khan and 
Muhamad Hasam Khan—two sirdars whose names have been pro- 
minent in the record of agitation and hostile action since the Eng- 
lish Government committed itself to the recognition of the “ adven- 
turer from Central Asia,” Abdurrahman. Thus, too, even in the 
immediate vicinity of Candahar, the people until lately have been 
expectant of another attack from Herat, and rumours have constantly 
been afloat of great gatherings in Zamindawar ; of designs on the part 
of Ayub—now of establishing himself at Farrah, there to await the 
moment when our withdrawal would leave Candahar open to his 
advance ; now of a march through the country south of the Helmand, 
to occupy our forage grounds west of Quetta, and possibly to attack 
our communications east of that place. The truth, however, appears 
tobe that Ayub is as weak at Herat as Abdurrahman is at Cabul ; 
that he has made ineffectual attempts to obtain help and recognition 
from Persia; that his exactions have so irritated the people of the 
town and the adjacent tracts, that they have made overtures both to 
our authorities at Candahar and to Abdurrahman. The Shah would, 
no doubt, have been glad enough to have made Ayub his lieutenant 
at Herat; but he was occupied with the troubles of the Kurds in the 
West, and with the complications arising from the pressure exercised 
by Russia, more especially in connection with the Turkoman expedi- 
tion. If here we note that Ayub’s difficulties were increased by con- 
stant incursions of Turkomans who sacked village after village in the 
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north of the province of which he is nominally lord, it is to indicate 
how intimately related are the factors of the questions, too often sepa- 
rated in discussion, of Candahar, Cabul, Persia, and the Turkomans. 
At almost any moment we may hear that Ayub has gone to Russian 
territory, “to watch events” in Afghanistan, and to be in the hands of 
the authorities at Tashkent as useful a tool in coercing Abdurrahman 
as Abdurrahman himself was in terrifying poor Shir Ali. The chance 
of an amicable understanding between the two cousins may be dis- 
missed. It would not survive a week after our withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, leaving Candahar as spoil to be fought for; and un- 
doubtedly in such a struggle the sympathies of the people would be 
with Ayub, our declared enemy—not with Abdurrahman, our only half- 
declared friend. 

Let us now revert to Candahar. General Roberts found the city 
desolate and terror-stricken ; but in a week or so the expelled irhabi- 
tants began to return, and soon the demands of so large a force made 
trade brisker than it had ever been before. It was months before the 
country-people around began to show any real confidence in the main- 
tenance of peace. A frank declaration that we intended to remain 
permanently would no doubt have pacified the country, and even an 
opponent of annexation admits that in six months the province would 
be as peaceful as Scotland. But though Lord Hartington’s declara- 
tions led every one to suppose that Lord Ripon was free to act indepen- 
dently on the best advice he could get—though a majority of the 
Supreme Council are known to be in favour of annexation—though the 
opinion of General Roberts is decidedly averse to abandonment, and 
military critics generally share his views, it is almost boastfully 
asserted by the Radical organs that the decision at which the Cabinet 
(fresh from platform agitation in the provinces) arrived months ago 
will be carried out. Against Ministerial infatuation protest is of course 
vain. Men who, like Lord Northbrook, ought by this time to be 
statesmen, can only speak of the policy of annexation as “a criminal 
policy of rivalry with Russia for influence in Central Asia.” Such 
presentments of the case are simply dishonest. We deplore the 
necessity which seems to compel us to occupy tracts beyond our old 
frontier, which for some time at any rate cannot pay the increased cost 
of occupying them. If we insist that our rule will lead to extension of 
cultivation, to development of trade with Central Asia, to the peaceful 
repression of Afghan barbarism, we do not pretend that the probability 
of these happy results is our inducement to the task. It is simply an 
element to be put against the element of immediate outlay in calcu- 
lating what is the cheapest way of securing peace to India in a long 
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future. We take leave to say that if Lord Northbrook and Lord 
Hartington still hold the opinions they expressed two years ago 
about the danger to English rule of Russian interference in Afghan- 
istan, they are bound to admit that the temporary outlay will in the 
long run prove sound economy. At present it would seem they have 
some idea that the danger may be averted by a fresh “ understanding ” 
with Russia, of the kind which experience has shown us are wholly 
illusory, because Russia is loyal to them only as long as there is no 
temptation to be disloyal. Even now the English proposals are 
believed to be received coolly at St. Petersburgh. It is, we trust, 
likely that the course of events will be too strong even for Ministerial 
resolves. If Birmingham doctrine be sound, we might safely have 
evacuated Candahar after the relief. But, face to face with fact, a 
Ministry of Englishmen cannot outrage common sense. It was seen at 
once that Candahar must be held through the winter. The silence or 
indecision of the Government added enormously to the immediate diffi- 
culties of the situation. No one at Candahar cared to be prominent in 
helping a power which at any moment'might abandon its friends. The 
country was kept in agitation by the ever-present possibility of change. 
New works, such as healthy barracks and fortified magazines, could 
not be undertaken. Supplies were abundant in the country round, but 
owing to the want of carriage they were brought in with difficulty, and 
forage especially, being heavy and bulky, was scarce. A railway 
would have facilitated supplies by setting free an immense amount of 
carriage engaged in the transport rendered necessary by the constant 
changes of troops along the line of communications. But a railway 
could not be vigorously pressed forward, at any rate to Candahar, till 
it was known whether we were to be in a position to control the ter- 
minus. The Wali, whose loyalty had even been doubted by some of 
our officers, was without influence, and our officers were not allowed to 
organize any regular government oftheir own. Mr. Lyall, the Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India, came to the place to find out the 
feelings of the people. What the result of his inquiries was on the 
mind of Government we do not know; but not very long after his 
departure the Wali, who till then had not been formally relieved of 
the duties which the arrangement concluded by Lord Lytton imposed 
upon him, received permission to retire to India with his family. This 
was followed by the announcement that a more regular form of govern- 
ment was to be organized by our Resident—for it seems there can be 
a “ Resident ” without a Court for him to reside at—and that in his 
efforts to this end he had the cordial co-operation of all the sirdars 
ofthe province. Indeed, precisely as the chances of our remaining 
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became better defined, the indications of tranquillity became abundant. 
Cultivation is now general, and supplies are collected without any 
military demonstration. 

The troops which came with General Roberts from Cabul had of 
course earned their right to rest. They were accordingly, after a brief 
delay, marched to India, one brigade inflicting some slight chastise- 
ment on the Khojak tribes; and another, under General Macgregor, 
marching through the Marri country, visiting the villages and the 
head-quarters of that unruly tribe, and exacting fines and abject 
apologies for the raids they had committed on the line of railway 
during the time of trouble. General Roberts himself came “ on sick 
leave” to England, where he had to face, in a succession of public 
banquets and ceremonies, a more formidable ordeal than that of 
Afghan warfare. At Lahore a good many of the regiments from 
Afghanistan were assembled for the Viceroy’s durbar. There, too, 
were many of the officers who had led them so well. The appearance 
of the troops was splendid, and was not, we may be sure, without its 
effect on the assembled princes. Lord Ripon spoke as cordially of 
their achievements as if he had been the author of the war, and 
announced a long list of honours and decorations for both rank and 
file. Sir Donald Stewart (already Military Member of Council) 
received his order of G.C.B. and the congratulations of the Viceroy. 
Here we may add that, later on, at Bombay, Lord Ripon addressed the 
survivors of the 66th, and did ample if tardy justice to the heroism ot 
their comrades. 

The veterans having left Candahar, there remained, besides the 
English soldiers, only the Bombay troops, men admittedly inferior in 
physique and training to the Bengali regiments, and discredited in 
popular esteem by recent events. It was therefore thought desirable 
to withdraw a portion, and to replace them by Bengal regiments. 
This was done, not without great strain on the transport, and still 
greater on Bombay susceptibilities ; and, as a corollary, General Phayre, 
who had hitherto been in command at Candahar, was superseded by 
General Hume, a distinguished soldier, but unfortunately wholly un- 
tried in Afghanistan. 

The work on the railway, which runs not by the Bolan route, but 
by a line roughly paralled to it, from Sibi, was resumed, and even if 
Candahar be abandoned, it seems hardly possible that the Pishui valley 
will also be given up. From recent news it would appear that any step 
in the policy of abandonment is possible to the present Cabinet. 

Elsewhere in Afghanistan a good deal that the Gandamak treaty 
secured to us has been quietly abandoned. But much, too (like the 
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Pishui Valley), is to be kept. The dreaded cholera did not attack 
our troops on their march through the Khaibar, but the regiments left 
behind to guard the Pass as far as Lundi Kotal have suffered much. 
At present there are many indications that they are to be withdrawn, 
and that, though our sovereignty does not lapse, the Pass is to be 
kept open by an agreement with the local Afridi tribes—involving, of 
course, subsidies, and, as people in India think, certain disappointment. 
As to the Kuram Valley (which it will be remembered was only 
assigned to us by the treaty), it has been wholly evacuated. We have 
in form kept our pledges to the Turis, the local tribe, by recognizing 
their independence, but it is not likely to be respected by Abdurrahman, 
if he succeeds in consolidating his power. The Pewar Pass and the 
highlands apparently have been restored to the Amir. As to Cabul 
itself we are almost wholly without authentic intelligence. It is not 
known whether Government has so much as a news-writer there. But 
the rumours which filter through to Peshawar or Candahar tell us 
nothing very encouraging. Abdurrahman, apparently to secure the 
support of the tribes generally, has given or offered the widows of Shir 
Ali in marriage to men of inferior tribes—such as Mahomed Jan. 
This has caused grave offence to the Duranis. Mahomed Jan himself 
has finally declared that he is for the house of Yakub Khan. South 
of Ghazni the new Amir’s authority is hardly nominal, and the Ghilzais 
are by no means in hand. One of his chief advisers, however, is said 
to be Asmatulla Khan, the old “‘ fox” of the Lughman country, who 
gave us so much trouble. The Cabuli regiments who marched away 
from Ayub’s camp reached Cabul safely, and some of them apparently 
have accepted service with Abdurrahman. His great danger is the 
existence of arms scattered among the tribesmen, and these are only 
slowly being brought in. We do not know how far he has succeeded 
in realizing revenue. It is certain, however, that in Afghan esteem 
he is by no means strong, and when a rumour of his assassination and 
of anarchy at Cabul was current at Peshawar, no one affected astonish- 
ment. This is the ruler on whose chance of success and of loyalty 
Lord Hartington seems willing to stake the interests of England in 
Afghanistan, but to whose success he has contributed little, as far as 
Ministerial statements indicate, but a position which we had shown 
our anxiety to escape from. 

The Expedition against the Tekkés—The Russian Government is 
absolutely reticent regarding both the plans and the operations of 
its commander in the Turkoman country, and though Krasnovodsk is 
now connected by telegraph across the Caspian with the European 
system, little can be positively affirmed. One thing, however, seems 
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fairly clear. The preparations being made are far greater than would 
be necessary for defeating the Tekkes, and are obviously intended to 
enable Russia to hold their country. Thus, a railway is being con- 
structed across the desert from Krasnovodsk to Kizil Arvat, and is 
already completed one-fourth of the whole distance. By this line, 
when it is ready, according to some authorities, General Skobelof 
intends to bring his main force, which is now waiting on the other side 
ofthe Caspian. Taking warning by the blunder of his predecessor, he 
proposes to accumulate supplies, and have communication with his base 
secure before bringing his men across in force. But according to other 
views (or conjectures) he has already a sufficient force in the Tekke 
oasis to commence operations against Geoktepe at once. The story 
that the Russians have already prepared a fortress east of Geoktepe 
is in itself whimsically absurd, and seems to have arisen merely from the 
visit of Russian officers to Northern Persia. Similarly, the report thata 
column from Samarcand is intended to advance on Merv—that it has, 
in fact, already started—to co-operate with General Skobeloff, may 
arise simply from the despatch of another “ scientific expedition” 
(Russian for “pioneering column”) to the Oxus, or from movements of 
troops connected with the demonstrations in Kulja. Of preparations 
on the Turkoman side we do know something, for the Daily News 
correspondent, excluded from the Russian camps, has gone through 
Persia to their country. They have assembled in great force at Geok- 
tepe, being reinforced by a contingent from Merv. The earthworks 
of the place have been strengthened; but already provisions—the 
cardinal difficulty—are said to be scanty. They have no artillery, 
while even now General Skobeloff has a hundred guns ; and there is 
no doubt that a heavy and sustained artillery fire would thoroughly 
demoralize the defenders, General Skobeloff, we ought to say, is 
beyond doubt established at Bami, the first post in the long Akhal 
oasis after the passage of the mountains. This place he has fortified 
and provisioned, and it would even seem that he has also occupied 
Beurma—farther East. The Tekkes are said to be much disappointed 
by the English moderation in Afghanistan (which, of course, they do 
not understand)—they now despair of English help, and though bent 
on resistance to the last, seem to regard subjection to Russia as their 
inevitable doom. That power will know how to utilize their energies 
farther East. Meanwhile the relations of Persia with the belligerents 
are somewhat strained. The Shah has refused to help the Turkomans 
and they have refused to give him the hostages he required. Mean- 
while they vex Northern Persia as well as Afghanistan with their raids, 
and beyond doubt the dwellers in the border-land, as well as the 
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Persian officials whom Muscovite blandishments haveresdhnl,-wish well 
to Russia. But the Russian purchases of grain at Meshed have been so 
great that the Shah, to prevent famine, has forbidden farther exports. 
Hence Russian displeasure. Meanwhile the Austrian officers who are 
engaged in organizing the Shah’s army, and who wish to see Persia 
made a barrier against the indefinite growth of Russian power, profess 
great solicitude regarding the Russian plan of operations from Central 
Asia against Northern Afghanistan and Persia. 

The Viceroy’s Tour and Iilness.—At the beginning of the cold 
weather, the Viceroy, having had first some tiger-shooting in the 
sub-Himalayan districts, made a tour through Western India, begin- 
ning with Amritsar and Lahore, and ending with Puna. His speech 
at the great durbar at Lahore was noticeable chiefly by the absence 
of any reference to Afghan policy which could reassure the assembled 
princes of the Punjab, sensitive as they are to every breath of 
rumour from Cabul and the great European power dimly discerned 
beyond. His praise of Lord Lawrence’s policy was a colourless piece 
of good taste, appropriate in an address to the chiefs among whom 
John Lawrence laboured so long. Lord Ripon, however, showed 
sufficient interest in Afghan affairs to visit the railway works beyond 
Sibi. Everywhere he had the usual wearying business of ceremonial 
and sight-seeing to get through, and as India at the best is trying to 
those who face its climate after middle age, the feverish attack which 
followed his visit to Puna hardly seemed surprising to Anglo=Indians. 
Few Viceroys, while still new to their work, have had such gravely im- 
portant issues to decide as Lord Ripon. The questions urged by the 
various deputations were in themselves of deep interest, comprising as 
they did the question of broad v. narrow gauge, of popular v. higher 
education, of State aid to private effort v. State systems of education. 
As to the question of gauge, the gravest discontent exists among 
the commercial classes of Western India at the break in gauge on the 
new line which connects it with the Punjab. Lord Ripon promised to 
reconsider the matter. As to education, both before leaving this country 
and since, Lord Ripon has been urged at length to give effect to the 
spirit of Lord Halifax’s famous despatch, the “Charter of Indian 
Education.” The key-note of that document is expenditure on the 
education of the masses and encouragement of the efforts of individuals 
and societies by State grants in aid. As to the system which actually 
exists, missionaries complain that they cannot compete with the 
Government schools, and thoughtful men of all classes feel that, while 
the provision for popular education is inadequate, a large sum is spent 
in giving the doubtful benefit of a college education at the public ex- 
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pense to a number of young men who do not make any fruitful use ot 
their knowledge, or smattering of knowledge, and who are discontented 
because Government, having educated them, does not also provide for 
them. 

The Landslip at Naini Tal, by which fifty Englishmen perished 
while attempting the rescue of some of their native fellow-men, caused, 
of course, the deepest sorrow in every Indian station. The loss of 
property was, however, less than the sensational telegrams represented. 
A large expenditure will be necessary to render the rest of the little 
station absolutely safe; but Government has agreed to contribute 
liberally, and as Naini Tal is the prettiest of hill stations, the house. 
owners can well afford the outlay to give it the one attraction wanting— 
security. 

Cashmere.—There has been a revolt in Northern Cashmere—perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say an invasion. The trouble is said to 
be due to the instigation of the ruler of Badakshan; but, such as it is, 
it seems to have been suppressed by the English Resident at Gilgit-—the 
frontier post towards the Passes of the Hindu Kush—with the aid of the 
Maharaja’s troops. The incident has revived discussion regarding 
the Maharaja’s misrule and his disloyal correspondence with the Amir 
of Cabul, and public feeling has been further irritated by his discour- 
teous refusal to take the place assigned to him in the Viceregal pro- 
cession at Lahore. 

The Inquiry made by Order of the Government into a_ charge 
preferred against the son of a petty native prince, the Raja of Chota 
Udaipur, of having tortured and murdered his wife, caused some 
painful feeling in the native Courts, and led Anglo-Indians to fear that 
the unfortunate blunder made by Lord Northbrook in the public trial 
of the Gaikwar of Baroda would be repeated. In such cases, it is all 
but impossible, whatever the truth of the charge may be, to get u- 
tainted evidence, and further steps, it is said, are not to be taken with 
reference to the accused. 


THE COLONIES. 


We have to thank the peculiar ingenuity of commercial enterprise 
in the United States for a welcome public exhibition this autumn of 
Colonial energy and well-being. In offering substantial money prizes 
to besculled for by the world on the Thames, the ‘Hop Bitters” Com- 
pany of New York has done a great deal—unintentionally no doubt— 
to wean English popular opinion of its ignorance of the Colonies, and 
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of the idea—true enough in days not long gone by—that Colonial was 
but another term for the hardships of semi-savagery of backwoods 
and bush life. The very fact that professional scullers, of no mean 
calibre, can come into being and make a livelihood of rowing for big 
stakes in our various Colonial capitals, carries home to the mind of 
the English masses, in trenchant if humble fashion, the fact that in 
our Colonies there exist big centres of English population and English 
life. It is well worthy of note that a series of races inaugurated 
for purely commercial or “‘ sporting” ends should have so distinctly 
political an influence. These three or four days’ racing on the Thames 
have done much to enlighten the London masses on the advanced and 
“civilized” condition of our Colonies; and they have appealed 
directly to classes of society altogether without the pale of articles 
or lectures. 

The influence of the Colonies on English industries has been evident 
this autumn, though it is remarkable that there has been reluctance, 
almost amounting to blindness, to recognize this influence. During 
the past quarter the English iron industries have been in an unwonted 
ferment of work, and leading economists and manufacturers have sug- 
gested various, and in some measure antagonistic, causes for the 
fact of this renewed production, proceeding without any adequate 
demand being apparent. But not only have manufacturers, as if by 
some instinct, stirred the furnaces with a renewed vigour to which 
they had long been strangers, but the general public have manifested 
a strong and practical desire to invest in the stocks of iron that have 
in consequence accumulated with great rapidity. No doubt the most 
outward and visible-cause of this somewhat sudden reviving of an 
industry that had of late years relaxed greatly in its efforts, was the 
eager and sudden rush into the market of American buyers. But this 
tush was soon over, and yet production ard investment continued. It 
is often difficult to define the instincts that at times regulate the action 
of communities, and in this instance many of our prophets are at a loss 
to arrive at any satisfactory analysis. They will, however, find much 
to aid them in the reports that have of late been so frequent from our 
various Colonies of the planning and prosecution of numerous lines of 
railways. The greatest and first of the results of the present revival 
of trade is certainly the planning and carrying out of schemes of rail- 
Way extension throughout the British Empire. Canada proposes as 
the pitce de resistance, to have a new one thousand miles of railway in 
working order before three yearsare out. The contemplated “ feeders” 
to this main line promise to be almost as extensive; and local lines 
are being pushed with vigour in other districts of the Dominion. In 
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the West India Islands we hear of railway extensions; at the Cape 
and in Ceylon great works of this kind are in process of realization. 
In Australia, with her vast distances, railway enterprise is just now in 
the ascendant. The line that is to join Sydney to Melbourne is being 
laid with great vigour. New South Wales is racing with South Aus- 
tralia, the one from the east and the other from the west, to cover the 
many hundred miles that will enable them respectively to tap, for the 
benefit of their own ports, the rich pastoral districts of the Riverina. 
Queensland is devising schemes to foster the extension of her railways, 
and contemplating in a decidedly serious mood a “ trans-continental 
railway,” to connect the various capitals with Port Darwin, on the 
north coast ; thereby lessening greatly the time of mails between Aus- 
tralia and Europe. In brief, wherever we turn in the British Empire 
we find a more or less recent growth in the demand, present and pro- 
‘pective, for rails and other metal work incidental to railway construc- 
tion. This isa material and tangible cause for anticipations of increased 
demand, and it is a cause which is altogether beside the prospective 
demand of the established American and continental markets. 


The Canadian Dominion usurps to itself a large share in this rising 
demand for rails. The main artery—the Canada Pacific Railway—is 
already in hand, and the Dominion Government estimates that within 
three years no less than one thousand miles of this railway will be in 
working order. This will carry goods and passengers right through 
from Halifax and Quebec to.the Rocky Mountains; and in three short 
years give to the great Canadian north-west that certainty and facility 
of communication the absence of which has ever been the one great 
drag on the rapid development of new areas of fertile soil. The 
financing for this railway, on the bonus and land-grant systems, has 
attracted ample capital from Europe as well as America. ‘The main 
success of this trunk line is furthermore intimately connected with 
the existence of sufficient tributaries and feeders. A “system” is at 
once rendered necessary, and already local energy is hard at work 
‘solving the detailed problems of desirable local extensions. 

In various districts these latter are being pushed forward, not only 
on paper but in reality. The “Canada Central Extension” intends 
before the year is out to be running trains right through to Lake 
Winnipeg. Manitoba proposes to run a line of its own from Portage- 
la-Prairie up to the Saskatchewan. A new line is projected which 
shall complete through communication from Emerson (Manitoba) to 
Rapid City. This will be a “feeder” from the Pacific Railway, pene- 
rating some of the best wheat country in the north-west. Meanwhile 
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in the other provinces railway-making is still in active progress in the 
Quebec and St. John’s districts. 

It is interesting to notice that capital should be forthcoming for all 
this new railway extension, and yet there is little room for surprise in 
the face of the rare phenomenon of the English funds at par. Among 
other concomitant influences, however, we can trace that of migration. 
There is a positive change of population proceeding at the present 
which at once stimulates and is stimulated by this rapid railway ex- 
tension. Much confusion of observation has necessarily resulted 
because of the fact that the records of this movement are, for the pre- 
sent, intricate and complex—inasmuch as they depend on “ returns,” 
which are necessarily subject to varied and contradictory local exigen- 
cies. Thus the simple introduction of a trifling alteration, whereby 
immigrants in Canada are booked through to the north-west instead 
of having to “‘ report themselves,” as of old, at Toronto, has led one- 
sided writers to point to the Toronto returns for proof of a falling-off 
in immigration into the Dominion. Again, the routes that the emi- 
grants take to the north-west pass at present, in the absence of the 
coming Canadian railways, through portions of the United States. At 
once we see paragraphs in the papers referring to the increase of 
migration from Canada into the States. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the increase of migration to the Canadian north-west, for the 
above reasons, actually swell the only published records of migration 
from Canada. The real truth will be readily descried in the rapid 
increase of settlers in the north-west itself. Fast increasing invest- 
ments in Jand are sure signs that population is arriving and to arrive. 
Indeed, even the buyers on speculation promote immigration by every 
means in their power, as being the one great cause of the eventual suc- 
cess of their speculations. Already these men are combining with 
others to urge on the Dominion and the Home Governments the desir- 
ability of establishing on this rich soil of the north-west some of those 
unlucky Irish who seem to be ill able to prosper on Irish soil. The 
Bright Clauses would in the north-west of the Dominion of Canada find 
indeed a “ fair field and no favour.” 

This “‘ cheapness” of money, to use the popular term, is further aided 
by the general revival of prosperity in enabling Canada to enter on 
this railway extension. This prosperity is producing one effect 
British farmers would do well to notice. Those on the spot are asking 
these very farmers to emigrate, ‘‘ because land and produce are rising 
invalue, with every prospect of a continuance in rise.” These reports put 
pressure on investment and hasten the inflow of capital; but they 
exterminate in the end the very conditions—cheap soil and low price 
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of produce—of which the British farmer fears the competition. Thus 
the danger remains, that this inflow of capital and population, and the 
consequent stimulus to enterprise, drive matters hastily to the opposite 
extreme, and that the fated reaction consequently follow. ‘It is matter 
of concern to remember that the high tariff which Canada has recently 
set up will prevent these anxieties of the future profiting by the 
alleviating, if not preventive, influence that freedom of commer- 
cial intercourse with other countries has always been found to 
possess. 

There is at the present great and increasing activity in all trades. 
The great lumber industry is in specially good circumstance just now, 
and minor manufactures are one and all doing well. Meat and fruit 
preserving has developed a marked demand for skilled mechanical 
labour ; and the rapid “ taking up” of the new wheat area is already 
calling for towns and villages furnished with an adequate number of 
skilled mechanics competent to supply the local demands for repairs 
and working of machinery, and so forth. These new municipal 
governments generally adopt the “bonus” system for attracting betimes 
this requisite skill and experience. Exemption from local taxation for 
a period, free plots of land, money grants, and other means, are adopted 
by these municipalities to attract the commodity required. It is 


worthy of notice that the success of this municipal “ bonus” system in 
encouraging the early start of manufactures on a scale commensurate 
with the actual requirements of the communities, is meeting with much 
appreciation in British Columbia. The affiliation of this colony into 
the Dominion is thus bearing fruit in this assimilation of customs and 
management. 


Among our tropical farms and factories fringing the Atlantic matters 
progress surely, if steadily. In the West Indies the main question of 
prominence is the labour supply, and in this the Indian Coolie still 
figures prominently. British Guiana, taking the lead in this matter, 
affords some significant statistics. The Coolies come to that colony, 
and by their labour enable the planter to make a good thing of it. 
But these statistics also show the highly essential point that the 
Coolies themselves also make a good thing of it. They remit sums 
to India that can in the aggregate be counted in thousands of pounds; 
and, in addition, they both spend and save considerably in the colony 
itself. Those who return to India carry with them sums sufficient to 
set them up in their native village as leaders of their community. 
Large numbers also remain to set themselves up on their savings in 
the West Indies. Whatever they do, this system of labour has cer- 
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tainly so far developed a highly profitable use of labour benefiting 
largely some part or other of the Empire. 


This side the Atlantic, on the West Coast of Africa, where “ farms” 
give place to “‘ factories,” our struggle seems continuous to keep peace, 
so far as may be, among the tribes with whom we deal, and through 
whose territories other tribes pass to deal with us. Merchants are 
proverbially and actually at the forefront of human enterprise; their 
energy leads them to face difficulties from which all other classes 
shrink; respect for such qualities, coupled with a consciousness of 
the increase they bring to the general wealth and well-being, always 
causes merchants to be the favoured children of a nation. It is thus 
that the English nation is usually willing, without too severe inquiry, 
to give good and general support to the enterprises of our merchants 
of the West Coast. Of late years the French have developed an 
acquisitive energy unknown before. Those interested are, in the 
usual course, complaining that the French are pressing hard, even if 
not actually encroaching, upon the jurisdiction and the ‘“ paramount 
interest”? which we have been at considerable pains and expense to 
establish over certain sections of the coast. Our traders in this part 
of the world are explaining that France is exhibiting just now a ten- 
dency to push her influence over the north-western corner of Africa. 
Her sons are already scheming supplementary bases, not only on the West 
Coast, but in the far interior, where foot traders, and even railways, are 
to arrive, and by the route of the Senegal tap the interior for trade in 
the direction of Sego and Timbuctoo. For these purposes, which are 
calculated in the end to need two millions of money, they have already 
decided on preliminary expenses to the extent of £30,000. The more en- 
thusiastic among them trust to the day when Frenchmen from Algiers 
will shake hands with Frenchmen from the Senegal at historic Timbuctoo. 

The reasons and the prospects of this new trading enterprise are 
obvious, and in every way praiseworthy. Exception, however, may 
justly be taken to sundry details. For instance, the reasons for the 
scheme of penetrating from the Mellicourie River to establish a protec- 
torate over the Delina River area are neither so obvious nor so praise- 
worthy. The West Coast of Africa, southwards of Cape Blanco, falls 
first of all to the charge of the French—from Portendick to the Gambia. 
At the Gambia English supremacy commences with the Bathurst 
station, and extends, with the exception of scattered and small Portu- 
guese stations, to the Sierra Leone district. The authority of the 
republic of Liberia succeeds along the “ grain and ivory” coasts; and 
the “gold coast” is again under British authority. The Mellicourie 
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River is in the heart of the Sierra Leone district; and it is difficult to 
see with what purpose, or what prospect of adequate success, the French 
should thus collide with our jurisdiction. 


The reports from Ceylon are most favourably concerned with a revival 
of ‘good times”—in some measure, no doubt, a reflex result of that in 
process elsewhere, but in great measure also due to the increased energy 
and skill that has of late been applied to the leading industries of the 
island. Liberian coffee has proved a profitable innovation. Capital and 
organization have recently taken in hand those products which, even 
in their native and undirected production, won for the island its fame 
as the great “spice” island. The export of coffee for this year shows 
a satisfactory increase of six per cent. over that for the previous year. 
Other reports exhibit like advance. Among them figure such com- 
paratively new products for Ceylon as tea, cocoa, and cinchona; this 
latter showing the remarkable but not altogether unexpected increase 
of a trebling in amount. 

In spite of all this real prosperity, Government finance proclaims 
itself to be in unsatisfactory plight. On every side want of money is 
the pretext of a non possumus'policy. In many ways these curtail- 
ments of expenditure, however necessary to a policy of economy, are 
not such as meet the expectations or desires of merchants and 
planters—two classes now, more than ever, sanguine of future prospects, 
and so of future needs. Much dissatisfaction has for some time been 
expressed at the “ caution” exhibited by Government in the extension 
of the railway system; and now much fresh dissatisfaction has been 
aroused by the Council’s rejection of the two alternative plans proposed 
by Sir J. Coode for the perfection of Colombo as a port. The older 
scheme of the local surveyor—Colonel Fyers, R.E.—was adopted in 
their stead. And though the Council has thus shown that it is not 
captivated by that peculiar modern phase of hero-worship which 
would make Sir J. Coode the Sir Garnet of colonial harbour works, it 
has nevertheless come to a decision which publishes the fact that this 
policy of economy is based on the principle of setting the present 
before the future, and of undertaking and planning works, not in con- 
sideration of the uses to which they are eventually to be put, but 
rather in consideration of the amount of money that can at the passing 
moment be got together for the purpose. 

This policy is of undoubted advantage for the moment to the com- 
munity regarded as taxpayers. This is a most important considera- 
tion in Ceylor when depression of trade visits the island. Not only is 
there then the natural falling-off in the revenue, but it is always 
observable that crime and lawlessness increase pro tanto; and that the 
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ratio of police apprehensions increases as the revenue falls off. Thus 
there is some pretext for the contention that at such times relief of 
taxation may assist directly in maintaining security of property. 
But at best such measures, if so undertaken, are but temporary 
palliatives; they are more likely to gloss over than to remedy the 
evils dreaded. There is high need under such circumstances of a con- 
sistent policy, to be maintained for years, and the ultimate aim of 
which shall be to secure a sufficient popular prosperity to render the 
burden of revenue easily borne en permanence. Whether this policy 
be one of enterprise and expenditure, or of caution and economy, is a 
question that must rest on the shoulders of those in charge. But the 
answer should be a policy and not a temporary expedient. 


At no distant date Ceylon will find valuable markets, and in some 
respects active rivalry, in the tropical portions of Australia. This 
area has recently forced its way to the front. Western Australia, by 
the discoveries and explorations it has pushed northwards, has done 
much to bring into notice this great and fertile area of Australia. 
Queensland and South Australia have exhibited a no less direct 
concern in the matter; and, indeed, that it is in a measure a concern 
of all the Australian Colonies is seen by the fact of the Conference 
assembling in Melbourne to discuss the great question of Chinese 
immigration, a question of no real pressure excepting in climates 
where European labour is impossible. Such climates rule over a 
large portion of Australia; and it remains to be asked why Colonies in 
which European labour is not only practicable but most eminently 
flourishing, should be burdened with the concerns of territories of 
totally distinct social and economic conditions. 

The very fact that the Government of South Australia should be the 
Australian Government most busy with the details and burdens of 
tropical management in Northern Australia, marks the anomalous stage 
that has now been reached in Australian developments. There has 
been a history of continuous breaking-off of new jurisdictions or 
Colonies so soon as increase of population made such divisions 
necessary. Occasionally, indeed, matters were allowed tc proceed too 
fast, and attempts were made in contradiction to this essential reason 
for division, as in that unsuccessful endeavour in 1848 to establish a 
separate jurisdiction for North Australia. But since the noble com- 
pletion of the trans-Australian telegraph lines and the energetic 
explorations of Western Australia, and the enterprise of Queensland 
squatters and miners, North Australia has become a reality, with all 
the “ incidents” and questions that authorize and even require separate 
treatment. ' 

(Vol. CXV. No. CCXXVII.]—New Sezniss, Vol. LIX. No. I. R 
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We find the Parliament at Adelaide spending its time over th 
details of a Sugar Cultivation Bill, which shall recognize the fact tha 
European labour is impossible a thousand miles away. This sam 
Government, in respect of the same distant charge, has to wan 
European labour that it will not succeed in the far north. The 
Chinese, however, are flocking thither, and have already come to blow 
with the whites; and the contiguity of the northern coast to “the 
islands ” and New Guinea is already breeding the troubles incident to 
a growing traffic which result from the rapid increase of population 
on the Australian side of the water. The gold-fields of this northen 
territory are attracting large numbers of Chinese, and chiefly by 
reason of the fact that white labour is impracticable. A poll tax 
Chinese immigrants, and a heavy export duty on the gold found, ar 
the schemes suggested for the present maintenance of English 
authority. In Adelaide the feeling is very strong that this northern 
territory must be made not only to provide the expenses of its own 
management, but also to refund the large advances already made from 
the south to enable the “territory’’ to come into “national” being. 
The Brisbane Legislature is in like manner vexed with the question 
of this Chinese and also of South Sea labour, because of the fact that 
at the present it rules much tropical territory. 

The fact that labour must be “coloured,” and that its supply will 
consequently be of that shifting type which has already extended itself 
to the Mauritius and the West Indies, and will embrace Indian Coolies, 
Chinamen, and South Sea Islanders, proves that for long years to 
come this Northern Australia will not be recognized as capable of self- 
government on the parliamentary system. The question remains, Will 
the Government of Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth care now to be saddled 
with this new drain on brains, time and pocket involved in watching 
over and administering this large and far-distant tropical district ? 

If we glance at the map of Australia, and bear in mind this develop- 
ment of its northern shore, we shall at once see that the time is near for 
a fresh breaking-off of jurisdiction ; and that there is reason in the pro- 
posal to make up a Crown Colony of North Australia, drawing its 
boundary line at the 20th or other convenient parallel of south latitude. 
Such a division must be contemplated before the purchase of land 
in the interior adds to the expenses of demarcation of frontier. In 
agitating for such a division the three colonies directly concerned will 
be relieving themselves of burdens great in the present and greater in 
the future. At the same time, they will by this means take the surest 
measures for putting a large neighbouring area on a fair way toward: 
securing that prosperity which will have just as great and favourable 
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effect on their own prosperity in future days as if they themselves had 
borne the burden and cost of first maintenance. 

In more normai Australian affairs we find South Australia busying 
herself with the fact of the failure of her farmers to enter the English 
market by the side of that farmer’s bogus, “American competition.” 
In South Australia the exaggerated reports of the first successes of 
prairie farming in supplying the European market with wheat at once 
set the local farmers to work at wheat-growing. Climate and soil 
seemed to favour them at first. It was soon discovered that wheat could 
be grown over a large area which “good authorities” had previously held 
could not grow wheat. The farmers at once took advantage of the 
“purchase by deferred payment ” system, which forms a special feature 
of the carefully elaborated land scheme of South Australia, and which 
was intended to enable men without much capital to become, in course: 
of time and work, landowning farmers; thus it was sought by Act of 
Parliament to establish that stable and trustworthy yeomanry which 
is popularly supposed to be generated by proprietary rights in small 
parcels of soil. : 

These calculations were, however, formed in days before wheat-grow- 
ing had become a mania, and they were considerably falsified by the 
appearance of a large class of wheat-growers who took advantage of 
this Act to hold and extend their hold over vast tracts of soil at a 
minimum first cost. It was soon discovered that the first crop of this. 
virgin soil ran fifieen, twenty, or even twenty-five bushels to the acre; 
but it was also discovered that the succeeding crop, such was the cha- 
racter of the soil, fell to an average of from seven to ten bushels only. 
These facts led to an unwholesome evasion or misuse of the law’: cases 
were known of farmers obtaining possession of a large area of soil by 
means of the comparatively small first instalment of the “ deferred pay- 
ment” system, raising the first good crop, levanting with the proceeds, 
and profitably forfeiting further claim on land that has thus been 
exhausted in their own favour. And this soil, that had been thus cropped, 
was not merely impoverished by the cropping; it was, in addition, 
“broken up,’’ and no longer even natural pasture. For years to 
come large tracts of soil were thus rendered as useless and unmarket- 
able as soil in Queensland that has been overrun by “ marsupials.” 
But even legitimate wheat-farming in South Australia is not likely to 
take its place just yet on the regular list of England’s ‘foreign 
competitors.” The costs and charges of transit to England now range 
from 2s, 9d. to 8s. a ‘bushel, and as the expenses and risks of the 
farming only find profit in a price on the spot of 3s. 6d., it is obvious 
that South Australian farmers will only be able to appear in the: 
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English market provided wheat be over 50s. in price. And in such 
case the English farmer will have no cause for complaint. 

In Victoria, for the time being, most things have yielded to the 
absorbing prominence of a first International Exhibition. The opening 
ceremony was perhaps the grandest and most extensive spectacle yet 
seen in the Australian Colonies. The cantata in honour of the 
occasion, composed in Victoria and performed with the assistance of 
1,500 local musicians, is distinct evidence of the great growth of that 
British community which first settled on the unoccupied lands at the 
head of Port Phillip just fifty years ago. 

In spite, however, of this interest in the Exhibition, politics could 
not altogether control their wonted restlessness. Mr. Berry, again 
Premier, has displayed of late some of those attributes usually conceded 
to statesmen, but which, in his case, had previously been conspicuous 
only by their absence, It is true he has hereby offended some of the 
more ardent among his former followers; but both for Mr. Berry and 
for Victoria such a development of character, if permanent, is fraught 
with much advantage. It is a development similar in kind to that 
so frequently noticed in the case of young and ardent members of the 
House of Commons, when experience and years sober the more excitable 
and rash promptings of a first contact with parliamentary things and 
parliamentary power. Mr. Berry has wisely declined altogether to 
allow the burning question of Parliamentary Reform to flaunt itself in 
the wished-for serenity of political atmosphere that should properly 
accompany the Exhibition episode. He thus avoids pressing on the 
notice of the many visitors in Melbourne that miserable condition of 
affairs, social, political and commercial, which precedes, attends and 
follows ‘“ deadlocks,” and which her detractors allege has now become 
almost the normal condition of affairs in Victoria. 

But though the Colony has been spared for the time the troublous 
discussion of this imminent question, a partial step towards its solution 
has been taken. When the Bill to continue payment of Members was 
sent to the Upper House, that House proposed that the measure should 
be divided into two Bills, providing for payment of Members of the two 
Houses respectively. To accomplish this a conference of the two Houses 
was called, and Mr. Berry, with a new-born moderation, at once assented 
to the proposal of the Council. When the tail ofhis own party remon- 
strated, his reply was that the Council has shown forbearance and aspirit 
of conciliation, and that he was resolved to follow their good example. 
Such wise conduct in days gone by would have taken the edge off many 
a crisis: it is a signal advance on what has occurred in past years. 
The immediate result was that the Council passed the Bill for payment 
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of Members of the Assembly, but rejected the Biil providing payment 
for themselves. This conference and this result are strictly on the lines 
leading to a final settlement of their troubles which the WeEsTMINSTER 
Review has advocated. This most recent Act will certainly give the 
Upper House far greater power in the Colony, and will also add to the 
popular support given to the party that advocates the abolition, or at all 
events the modification, of this “ payment of Members.” On the other 
hand, the Council have lost hold over the continuance ofa Bill for pay- 
ment of Members now that that Bill no longer affects their own House. 

In spite, however, of these improving tendencies, Mr. Berry has, on 
his return to power, renewed his extraordinary demolition of the 
Victoria Civil Service. His chief pressure is want of money. The 
remedy he adopts is the curtailment of expenditure even at the cost of 
efficiency. For a Civil Service you require men who are not only 
capable but thoroughly trustworthy. Such acommodity obtains a high 
price in the open market, and unless you can give a “ fancy value” to the 
occupation, the price you pay must be high, or the Civil Service ineffi- 
cient or corrupt. In England this Civil Service has this “ fancy value,” 
and it is always possible to obtain from the leisured and cultured classes 
endless recruits for the ranks of a Civil Service capable of performing 
work of the first order, and for pay that is often little more than 
nominal, In the Colonies this class is not sufficiently large ; but much 
may be done towards establishing this “ fancy value” by careful selec- 
tion for the nosts, and, above all, by giving the service an undoubted 
character of permanency. Mr. Berry appears to ignore these facts, and 
to see in the Civil Service a mere item of expenditure, by saving in which 
hecan assist his Government in its financial straits. But his reductions 
are meeting with severe censure from all sides. Sir B. O’Loghlen, 
Mr. Berry’s former Attorney-General, has shown that in the Law 
Department, at all events, the proposed reductions will actually entail 
increased expenditure. It must be hoped that the good sense of 
Victorians will in the end prevent this action from issuing in the 
putting the Civil Service of Victoria within the grasp of politicians, 
and in the breeding in Victoria the blighting and expensive race of 
“ carpet-baggers,” 

The Exhibition has gilded over the generally unsound financial con- 
dition of Victoria. The free-trade section have indeed suggested that all 
exhibits in the Exhibition should be ‘marked in plain figures,” with 
their prices in the countries of their origin. They hope thus to open 
the eyes of the heedless multitude to the state of things they uncon- 
sciously endure. By comparison with the other Colonies, Victoria is 
suffering sadly. In Queensland the quarter’s revenue shows an 
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éncrease of one-sixth; in South Australia there is an increase of one- 
sixth ; in New South Wales there is an increase of more than one- 
fifth. But in Victoria, the only protectionist colony, the quarter's 
revenue shows a decrease for this same quarter. We shall await with 
anxiety the census of 1881. At the present it is commonly reported, 
among those who!know, that able-bodied labourers are leaving Victoria 
by the thousand for the neighbouring Colonies, and that all the capital 
that can be set free has been transferred to other Colonies. Certainly 
this singular want of elasticity of revenue, in marked contrast to the 
other Colonies, tells a serious tale for Victoria. 

New South Wales, indeed, is just now enjoying a high period of 
prosperity. Among other items, there is a uniformity in the good 
reports from the gold-fields, and an increased production of gold may 
‘be looked for of decided dimensions. The drought that had been 
prophesied, and indeed had threatened, has been driven off by copious 
rains. The vigorous extension of railways is typical of the energy the 
‘Colony is now displaying—an energy fed by the gratifying results of 
wide-spread success in varied industrial effort. 

In New Zealand the Maories still continue persistently to put fences 
across the roads being made through their Waimete plains. The 
offending fence-makers are quietly taken in charge, and the Govern- 
ment is at considerable loss as to their temporary disposal. It is true 
they resist Government, but in such good-humoured and _ peaceful 
protest that they are regarded on all sides as misguided children rather 
than public criminals. It is a noticeable episode this last protest of a 
race against its own civilization. The mad prophet Te Whiti is raising 
the voice of the Maori race in deprecation of its impending doom of 
disappearance ; for, in spite of all the care and skill of good govern- 
ment the race dwindles and dwindles to its death. 


The Basuto rebellion has given South African affairs a fresh hold on 
English notice. And it is perhaps well that this should be so, for the 
history of all previous wars tells no uncertain tale of the fatal callousness 
to South African affairs which inevitably follows on the successful issue 
of a “native war,” and which leaves matters altogether unsettled, 
until they drift once again to fresh renewal of hostilities with other 
black races, and to fresh burdens for the British taxpayer. 

Since this rebellion first broke out but little has been visibly accom- 
plished towards its suppression, but preparations on a large and sig- 
nificant scale have for long beenin active progress. General Clarke 
early forced his way to the beleaguered authorities at Mapetong, and 
thus from the first upheld the prestige of white armed power. Further 
than this his attempt did not proceed. He retired, himself, to the 
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more civilized quarters in King William’s Town, to assume the head 
direction of all operations. This is no doubt the only proper post for 
the officer directing the campaign, and General Clarke has done wisely 
and well in entrusting details of detachment work to subordinates. 
The Colonial troops have assumed the offensive in various directions, 
but without much definite or wide-spread success, 

But of far more importance than this actual fighting, both to the 
Cape Colonists and to Englishmen at home, are the conditions that 
will be imposed on the Basutos when peace comes with the inevitable 
triumph of the whites. The extreme parties have each now had 
their say. The last word has been with the “ Aborigines Protection 
Society.” Under its auspices a great deputation waited on Lord 
Kimberley to urge him to adopt its well-known views. It is well all 
sides should obtain a hearing; but when this has been said, all has 
been said that is necessary in reference to this deputation. It had, 
however, one practical result: it afforded the opportunity for Lord 
Kimberley to make the welcome assertion in public that the Imperial 
authorities have not in any way abdicated their position as the respon- 
sible heads of the Empire; and whether Imperial troops are eventually 
called in, or whether the Colonial forces, unaided, dispose of the 
Basutos, the Imperial authorities will still retain their right of assisting 
the Cape Town Government to make a settlement of the question in 
dispute in accordance with English ideas and English principles. 

Already the Cape Colonists are feeling the severity of the sacrifice 
they are compelled to make in this attempt to maintain unaided what 
has been somewhat euphemistically termed the “ internal defence of 
the colony.” It is reported there will soon be no less than 13,000 
European troops in the field. Such a levy is a terribly severe drain 
on a scattered population numbering not more than 250,000 all told. 
It is as though the British Isles put into the field an army of two 
million men. And additional force is lent to this contention when we 
bear in mind that in England an army of even these gigantic propor- 
tions would be largely recruited from classes that, whether from poverty 
or affluence, find it “ pay” to give time to such work. On the one hand 
ihe struggle for employment, and on the other the inheritance of 
profit, create in a fully peopled country a margin of human beings 
economically fit to follow soldiering as a profession. This is by no 
means the case in a colony where, on the contrary, every male of age 
is busily engaged carving out his own immediate livelihood, and where 
there ere no leisured classes. When the reckoning follows on this 
Basuto war, the Cape Colonists will be brought to consider the actual 
economic consequences entailed by their enjoyment of empire over 
native districts. 
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THEOLOGY. 


“PP\HE Angel-Messiah” is the title of a new work by Mr. Ernest 

de Bunsen, whose leading idea that the history of mankind is 
the history ofa continuity of divine influences is curiously illustrated 
in its pages.’ The Essenes, in his belief, form the connecting link 
between Magian, Rabbinical and Gnostic Judaism on the one hand, 
and Parsism and Buddhism on the other. In the most ancient parts 
of the Zendavesta the one god Ahura-Mazda is designated as the first of 
seven angels, but by later passages in the Holy Book of the Iranians, 
Sraosha is designated vicar of God, mediator, divine messenger or 
angel. This ideal hero and Messiah of Iranian tradition, originally 
connected with fire, appears in the West as Eros, the god of love, the 
vicar of Zeus and framer of the world. It thus becomes probable, 
continues Mr. de Bunsen (though we confess we do not see the pro- 
bability), that the West Iranians, the Chaldgans, Casdim or con- 
querors in B,C. 2458, the year of Shem’s birth—that those whom 
Berosus calls Medes, introduced into the West the doctrine of the 
Angel-Messiah. The Essenic Order was established not later than 
B.c. 143. Before this time Buddhistic records about the birth of the 
Angel-Messiah existed in the East, and the Essenes, who have many 
doctrines and practices resembling those of the Buddhists, probably 
or presumably believed in and expected an Angel-Messiah. John the 
Ashai (Bather) was an Essene, and pointing as he did to the future 
Messianic baptism with the Holy Ghost, he must have regarded the 
Messiah as an incarnate angel. John, however, did not believe in Jesus 
as the Angel-Messiah, and Jesus openly opposed the teaching of John 
in his denial of the present immanence of the Spirit of God in man. 
Jesus, indeed, did not regard himself as the Angel-Messiah, but “the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven” imply a hidden wisdom, and indi- 
cate a traditional key of knowledge which Jesus may have possessed. 
Jesus knew that the medium of divine revelation in past ages was the 
enlightened conscience of man. “ After a long and systematic hiding 
of the truth, Jesus saw no other way for the fulfilment of His divine 
mission than to suggest to the people by parables as much of the truth 
as they could then bear. By preaching and living the doctrine of 
conscience, Jesus opened the way for the gradual revelation of the 
mystery kept in secret since the world began. As Jesus had opposed 
the doctrine of John, so his twelve apostles opposed that of Paul, who 
shared with the proto-martyr Stephen the belief that Jesus was the 
Angel-Messiah. Paul’s gospel was very different from that of the 
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twelve, but they initiated and acted on a compromise which led to 
their harmonious co-operation. The commission to Peter as the Rock, 
though mysterious, is historical, and the primacy of the Roman Church 
may have been an institution founded by Jesus Christ for the purpose 
of transmitting from generation to generation a holy trust. To the 
Roman Church belongs the high honour of effecting a final compromise, 
including the enlargement and revision of the New Testament. “ By 
acting in the spirit of Peter and Paul, the peace in the churches, in the 
future, will be established and maintained, and, after due preparation, 
the Holy Spirit will assemble the nations of the whole world in the 
unity, not in the uniformity, of the faith, and Christ shall be all in all.” 
Such is the hypothetical theology of Mr. Ernest de Bunsen. His book 
shows much research, extensive reading, and, ina qualified sense, some 
erudition, but we consider it, notwithstanding, a remarkable example 
of perverted ingenuity and misapplied learning. To us, in fact, it is 
amere theological castle in the air. The author has been so candid 
in his use of the potential mood that it is difficult for us to realize that 
he quite believes in his hypothesis himself. He tells us, for instance, 
that “ Philo’s writings prove the probability almost rising to certainty 
that the Essenes did expect an Angel-Messiah; that it is probable 
that the Essenes represented, if they did not introduce, that 
conception. Elsewhere he says, “they “may have believed in it.” 
Whether the Essenes believed in this doctrine, and we see no proof 
that they did, we most assuredly do not. The idea is not new, and 
we do not allow that it is true. Julius Hellwag in 1848, rightly 
affirming that in the early church the popular theology conceived the 
pre-existentsubjectin Jesus asan angel, applied it, ina slightly modified 
form to the Pauline Christology. We submit that there is no evidence 
to show that Paul regarded Christ as an angel. Mr. de Bunsen quotes 
Acts vii. 38, to prove that it was the Angel-Messiah who was with the 
fathers in the wilderness ; he declares that Ananias of Damascus almost 
certainly regarded Jesus as that Messiah ; that the doctrine re-appears 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, and the Fourth Gospel. 
We cannot find it in his citations. If Justin Martyr calls Christ 
dyyehos or dmdéarohos we are not therefore justified in affirming that he 
literally transformed Him into an angel. Mr. de Bunsen has peculiar 
views on the composition of the gospels. Holding that the tradition 
of the resurrection of Jesus on the third day is of Essenic origin, and 
that the appearances of the risen Saviour were merely apparitions, he 
asserts that the narrative of the resurrection in the first three gospels, 
has been added to the revised text of the most ancient gospels, probably 
not before the publication of the fourth gospel in the second century. 
The history, however, was known to Justin Martyr before the year 
150; and the Memorials from which he derived it must have been in. 
existence some time previously. The testimony of St. Paul, too, 
though it does not prove that it was in the synoptics, shows that the 
resurrection on the third day was an article of belief in apostolic times. 
Mr, de Bunsen while thus revising the New Testament literature, takes 
the Greek Alexandrian version of the old Hebrew Bible under his par-~ 
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ticular protection. Yet he must be well aware that there are abundant 
proofs of arbitrary interpretation, omissions, additions, interpolations, 
in the Septuagint, and in particular that the translation of Daniel is 
so bad, that the ancient church adopted Theodotian’s version in pre- 
ference. Mr. de Bunsen has persuaded himself that ‘“ the Mosaic 
Scriptures, said to have been lost during the captivity, were recomposed 
in the Aramaic language on the return from Babylon.” Equally 
wonderful is his persuasion that Peter was at Rome a.p, 41—42 and that 
he and Philo were on intimate terms when there. He believes this 
because Eusebius regards it as not atall improbable. Eusebius says, no 
doubt, that Peter and Philo met in Rome, but he says also that Philo 
read aloud in the Senate his De Legatione ad Caium; a statement 
which, considering the censure which Philo passes on the Emperor 
Caligula, and the hatred he evinces for the Romans in general, may be 
pronounced a fiction. Though Mr. de Bunsen has read much, and is, 
in a certain sense, a learned man, he is not by any means infallible. 
He makes the gender of the Hebrew word for spirit feminine, whereas 
it is common; he says that the word Adonai as a name of Deity was 
not introduced into the Hebrew Scriptures before the return from Cap- 
tivity; yet it occurs in Gen. xviii. 27, Amos iii. 7, 8,11, Isaiah vi. 8, 
for all of which instances we must bespeak a date prior to the Captivity. 
The singularity of the hypothesis of the Angel-Messiah is not recom- 
mended to us by the logic, the learning, or the exegetical power of the 
author. 

Mr. de Bunsen is of opinion that the Epistle of Barnabas was 
composed by the apostle whose name it bears, some time after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.’ Mr. Samuel Sharpe, who has recently 
published this Epistle in the original Greek from the Sinaitic manu- 
script, agrees with Mr. de Bunsen. Although the Hpistle is now 
generally regarded as spurious, it is, at any rate, a very early record 
of the theology of the Alexandrine school, and we are not surprised to 
find it quoted as a genuine work of Barnabas by Clemens Alexandrinus. 
Assuming however that the fellow-labourer of St. Paul was really the 
divinely-inspired man that he is said to have been in the Acts of the 
Apostles, we should certainly say that this Epistle was not written by 
him. The twelve apostles are decribed in it as pre-eminently sinful: 
the scarlet wool around a stick in the Jewish ceremonial is declared to 
be the sign of the Cross; the boys who sprinkle the people are explained 
to be three, because they do so in witness of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; 
the devil is picturesquely denominated the Black One and the 
Wicked Prince; the flesh of the hyena as an article of food is pro- 
hibited, because the animal at one time is male and at another 
female!! Abraham’s household of 318 men is said to be symbolical of 
Jesus who is eighteen, and the Cross in the shape of a T which is 300, 
the numerical value of the Greek letters, and truer or more genuine 
doctrine than this, the inspired writer protests no one has ever learned 
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from him. If St. Paul’s chosen companion really taught such “ skim- 
ble-skamble stuff” as this, we cannot wonder that ‘the contention 
was sharp between them.” For our part we find it impossible to admit 
that Barnabas wrote such rubbish, nor can we allow that the Epistle 
was compiled soon after the fall of Jerusalem. ‘Two sections in it 
have been thought to determine the date. The prophecy of the ten 
kingdoms, adapted from Daniel, is susceptible of a more plausible 
explanation than that proposed by Mr. 8. Sharpe. The ten kingdoms 
represent the ten emperors from Augustus to Domitian, omitting per- 
haps Vitellius; the Little Horn is the feeble, old, and vacillating Nerva, 
who is called a side-sprout, inasmuch as he was not a descendant of a 
previous dynasty, but merely a nominee of the Senate. The Three 
Great Horns which he humbles are the three redoubtable Flavii, 
Vespasian, Titus and Domitian. The second passage which has been 
thought to supply a proximate date occurs cxvi. In opposition to 
the divine will the servants of the enemies who destroyed the Temple, 
and the Jews themselves, are described as about to rebuild it. Now, 
as it was supposed by them that Hadrian, about a.p. 119, was a 
proselyte to their faith, “ the vain hope” of this “ wandering people” 
revived, and it seems natural with Volkmar, Keim and others, to refer 
this prediction to the expected building of a new Temple between 119 
and 130, when the insurrectionary spirit of the Jews again mani- 
fested itself, terminating in the final revolt and dispersion of that 
unhappy race. There is another argument which has been advanced 
against the early date sometimes claimed for this Epistle. If the Fourth 
Book of Esdras is really quoted in it, as Hefele is of opinion, and if, as 
is generally held, that production did not appear till the end of the 
second century, it is scarcely possible to ascribe the authorship of the 
Epistle to Barnabas. The source of the citation has however been 
disputed. 

While Mr. de Bunsen, as we have seen, places the composition of 
the Fourth Gospel in the second century, but before the year 132, 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe presumes its possible existence before the date of 
the Epistle of Barnabas. In a somewhat miscellaneous production 
entitled the ‘Institute Essays”* by American divines, we find two 
dissertations on the date and authority of this gospel. The first, by 
Professor Ezra Abbot deals principally with the external evidences of 
its authorship, and shows considerable research and minute and 
apparently careful examination of controverted passages or opposing 
citations, both in patristic and modern critical literature. As we have 
always been of opinion that two of our gospels, Matthew and Luke 
Were certainly known to Justin Martyr, we have no interest in chal- 
lenging Professor Abbot’s verdict in their regard. That Mark’s Gospel 
was known to Justin under the name of Peter’s Memorials, mentioned 
by him, we cannot admit; and, in spite of remarkable resemblances 
between Justin’s language and that of the Fourth Gospel, we are not 





* “Institute Essays,” read before the Ministers’ Institute. With an Introduction 
by Rev. W. Bellows, D.D, London : Triibner & Co. 
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convinced that Justin was acquainted with it. The omissions and 
doctrinal divergences are in their turn equally remarkable, and they 
neutralize the force of the argument in favour of that hypothesis, 
. Professor Abbot invokes the aid of Mr. Matthew Arnold in fighting 
the good fight of conservative criticism. But the opinion of an amateur 
theologian is of little value when contrasted with that of scholars and 
divines of established reputation. Mr. Arnold is satisfied that Basilides, 
who appeared in Rome about 125, cited this gospel. Baur, Zeller, 
Davidson and others are equally certain that he did not. Dr. Mar- 
tineau who at first thought the appeal to the Philosophoumena conclu- 
sive on this point, tells us that he was greatly disappointed “on 
reading the account in the original to find no evidence that any 
extract from Basilides was before us at all.” It appears, on the 
contrary, that the citations are most irregular. Singular verbs are 
found with a plural subject, plural verbs with a singular subject, and 
singular and plural subjects huddled together in most admired confusion, 
so that whether it is Basilides in person who is quoted, or only “ one 
of that set,” or the set in general, is by no means evident. The 
second essay on the same subject is not learned or minutely critical. 
As a destructive argument, however, it has considerable force. To 
the objection: Where, if they are not records of objective realities, 
did the narrations of the Fourth Gospel come from, the author replies: 
“ As well might the Roman Catholic ask in triumph whence all the 
pathos and tenderness, all the consolation, grace and ecstatic visions, 
millions, and among them grand intelligences and canonized saints, have 
received of Mary, Mother of God and Queen of Heaven, if,as you say, she 
were but the humble loving Palestinian mother of Jesus of Nazareth ?” 
In reading this gospel, he continues: ‘‘ The author, as John, is so in- 
distinguishably interwoven with the tide of its discourse, that it often 
becomes impossible to tell when Jesus ceases to speak, or where he 
begins.” And it cannot, he asserts, be too often repeated: “ There 
are no real characters in this gospel, there are simply embodied senti- 
ments and ideas.” Of the remaining Essays, that by Dr. Gustav 
Gottheil on “ Monotheism and the Jews,” if not very original, is marked 
by a liberal and intelligent spirit, and vindicates the Hebrew people 
from the reproach of rejecting Jesus. The people, as such, the author 
maintains, had no share in his tragic fate, and he quotes the Jewish 
historian Jost, who “ denies even that he was sentenced by a properly 
constituted Synhedrin.” The other Essays deal with topics religious, 
social and moral. The theology is vague, and the language sometimes 
rhapsodical. The Ministers’ Institute, from which the Essays borrow 
a name, is an association of Unitarian and other ministers willing to 
join them in literary work. It was founded in 1876, and has had 
only two sessions. 
In the second volume of Hausrath’s “New Testament Times,” a trans- 





4 “‘A History of the New Testament Times.” By A. Hausrath, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Heidelberg. “‘ The Time of Jesus,”’ vol. ii. 
Translated with the Author’s sanction from the third German Edition. By 
Charles T. Poynting, B.A., and Philip Quenzer. Wiiliams and Norgate. 1880. 
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lation of which is comprised in the theological library of Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, the historical relations of the life of Jesus are 
illustrated partly by material drawn from Josephus, Tacitus, and 
other secular writers, and partly and principally by the narrative in the 
Synoptic gospels, that of St, John being scarcely noticed. Dr. Hausrath 
has much to tell us that is attractive and informing, but in our 
opinion he is too conservative in his views, and occasionally too much 
disposed to fanciful combination. Is there any real coincidence in the 
circumstance that the possible year of Jesus’ birth was that of the pre- 
tended return of the fabulous phenix? Is it demonstrably true that 
in the Parable of the Ten Pounds, Jesus describes the commencement 
of the reign of Archelaus (p. 68), and if so, is it likewise true that in 
the same parable Jesus compares Himself to a prince who goes into a 
far country, and has the vengeance of Archelaus, a parallel in the 
vengeance of Jehovah? (p. 237) 

In a sensible little book with a flippant title,” Mr. M. J. Savage 
endeavours to answer the question, What is Christianity? and guided 
principally, it would appear, by Professor Robertson Smith, and Dr. 
Edwin A, Abbott, reconstructs the “ Life of Jesus” on the basis of 


the triple tradition contained in the “ unapostolic digests,” which | 
have reached us under the names of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. His © 


conclusions are, that in the common evangelical record no distinctive 
doctrine of the orthodox creed is taught; that Jesus is purely human; 
that natural and rational origins can be assigned for the stories in which 
miraculous power is attributed to Jesus; that the synoptic narrative 
reports no physical resurrection or ascension, and recommends no out- 
ward rite or institution such as we find in the historic church ; that 
the Messianic Dream was only the !ocal and temporary form of the hope 
that for ever animates and leads on the race, and that the eternal 
part of the gospel lies in devotion to a divine ideal, and in love and 
service to man as the motive power in lifting up the race into the 


realization of that ideal. According to Mr. Savage, his chosen guides, , 


Professor R. Smith and Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, either doubt or deny 
the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and therefore he passes 
wholly by it, though he does not, as he says, dogmatically reject it. 
In point of fact, however, he does reject it, since he fixes its dates 
“towards the last [years] of the second century.” In the composi- 
tion of his book, the author has fallen into some errors which with 
a little care might have been avoided. Had he been better instructed, 
he would hardly have placed the Fourth Gospel so low down the 
stream of time as he has done, or have considered it conclusively 
proved that Mark is the oldest of the Gospels; or have stated that 
Justin Martyr was born about the year 200; or that he was as far 
from the time of Christ as we are from the time of Shakespeare ; or 


that Macauley (sic) said he could not believe in ghosts, “he had seen | 


too many of them” (the remark was made by Coleridge). 
Mr. Savage is certain that if the Evangelical Alliance is Christian, 
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Jesus is not. In January, 1877, an American Branch of this Associa- 
tion was organized in New York. The work entitled “The Religious 
Condition of Christendom” is a reproduction in English of the proceed- 
ings of the Seventh General Conference of the Alliance, which was 
held last autumn in Basle.’ The volume contains Papers on the rela- 
tion of Christianity to modern society; the duties of employers and 
workmen, the position and influences of the press, religious freedom, 
the education of the people, intemperance, &c. If we may accept 
certain statements which we find in this volume, there are 3,000,006 
persons in England who have taken the temperance pledge, and more 
than 50,000 in America who die every year of intemperance ; thou- 
sands of converts to Maliommedanism have been lately made in various 
parts of Asia; and ‘“ Vandal Scepticism,” which appears to include 
liberal theology and absolute infidelity, is slowly dying; 12,000,000 of 
human beings perished during the last few years in the dreadful famine 
in North-east China; and, finally, Massachusetts surpasses every 
equal territory on the globe for general diffusion of intelligence, virtue 
and prosperity. 

Not less orthodox than the contributions to the miscellaneous volume 
just noticed, are the clerical authors of the “ Exposition Homiletics and 
Homilies ” which illustrate the First Book of Samuel, the very Rev. 
R. Payne Smith, Rev. Professor C. Chapman, Rev. D. Fraser, and Rev. 
B. Dale.’ The Introduction gives the requisite critical date and infer- 
ences therefrom fairly enough. The book is described as made up of 
detached narratives, and the compiler, who is said to be unknown, is 
conjectured to have flourished in the reign of Jehoshaphat. - The 
numerals in the Book of Samuel are acknowledged not to be trust- 
worthy, so that it was hardly worth while to explain the impossible 
slaughter of the men of Bethshemeth (50,000 or more) for touching 
the Ark. The attempts to remove difficulties by dexterous exegesis are 
seldom, if ever, successful. The remark of the compiler, 1 Samuel ix. 
9, 10, he that is now called a prophet was before times called a seer, 
is, whatever a reconciling criticism may pretend, a sure indication 
that the Hebrew word Roeh had been superseded in the writers’ time 
by the modern term Nabi. That the latter word occurs in the Pen- 
tateuch is a proof that the document in which it occurs was written 
after the new word had come into use. Dr. Patrick and others tried long 
ago to avoid this awkward admission; the repetition of his device, with 
artificial refinements, by his successors, shows how little progress in 
discernment has been made. The act of Samuel in anointing David 
was nothing les3 than treason. The sanction of Jehovah is claimed for 
it and for the economical falsehood which Samuel had recourse to in 





6 The Religious Condition of Christendom,” Described in a series of Papers 
presented to the Seventh Conference of the Evangelical Alliance held in Basle. 1879. 
Elited by the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., LL.D. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

7 The Pulpit Commentary.” Edited by the Rev, Canon H. D. M. Spence, 
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order to conceal the treasonable transaction, 1 Samuel xvi. 2. The 
difficulties in this passage would not perplex a liberal theologian, for he 
would regard the narrative as mythical. But our commentators, from 
their orthodox point of view, are forced to invent an apology. Samuel, 
it is pleaded, was not obliged to tell the whole truth. To which we 
rejoin, Samuel did not tell the truth at all. He suppressed the impor- 
tant fact, and substituted a show and a fiction. Again, there can be 
little doubt that when David took refuge in the cave of Adullam he 
was neither more nor less than a freebooter, but he is transformed by 
accommodating criticism into “‘a leader of the faithful”—the indebted, 
the discontented, being similarly refined into “free noble spirits,” 
and this, though we are expressly told that David’s band comprised 
wicked men and sons of Belial, and though David himself lied, deceived, 
and pillaged, as a desperate bandit captain might be expected to do. 
The “Pulpit Commentary,” in a volume of which these apologies 
for deception and lawlessness are inserted, is, we regret to say, a work 
which we are quite unable to regard as having any substantial value, 
but its common-place theology and conservative exegesis will render it 
acceptable to a very large class of traditional devotees. 

Still more welcome, perhaps, to those who stand on the old paths 
will be “The Life and Work of Jesus Christ,”* by Rev. F. A. 
Malleson, who not only repudiates the criticism of Ewald, Strauss, and 
Renan, but condemns the latitudinarianism of the authors of ‘* Ecce 
Homo” and ‘ Philochristus,” and even censures Canon Farrar for his 
semi-genuflections to the Idol of Rationalism. Mr. Malleson believes 
in the full and plenary inspiration of Scripture, and receives every 
miracle in all its details and accessories. The character of his “ Lite 
of Jesus” will be readily inferred from this statement. The style in 
which it is written recalls his own description of ‘‘ some limpid beck, 
edged with emerald velvet hanks and spangled with mountain 
blossoms,” &e. ; 

The practice of habitual confession to a priest is one of which the 
advantages are greatly outweighed by the disadvantages. We should 
object to it, because it supports and even pre-supposes the power of the 
Keys—i.e., sacerdotal despotism, and invests a clerical corporation with 
supernatural prerogatives. Mr. Thomas Thornely scarcely touches, 
however, on the theological phases of the question, but is content with 
astudy of “The Ethical and Social Aspect of Confession.” ° In moderate 
language and a thoughtful subdued attitude of mind, he indicates the 
numerous objections with which the practice is assailable. It en- 
courages undue reliance on others, and thus weakens force of conscience 
and will; it takes the place of the affections and motives, which it is 
sometimes said by its defenders to stimulate; it creates a habit 
of timorous, morbid introspection, and like dram-drinking induces 





8 Jesus Christ: His Life aud His Works.”” By Rev. F. A. Malleson, M.A, 
Vicar of Broughton-in-Furness, &c, I.ondon: Ward, Lock & Co. 

® “The Ethical and Social Aspect of Habitual Confession to a Priest.” By 
Thomas Thornely, B.A., LL.M., Lightfoot and Whewell Scholar in the University 
of Cambridge, &c. &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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an artificial, but after a time an irresistible craving for its continuance; 
and lastly, it impairs the moral value of family life, and tends to 
supersede the intimacy of husband and wife. Dr. Jelf’s testimony is 
cited to show how the confessional may interfere with filial confidence 
and obedience. Far from acting as a powerful deterrent from crime, 
the confessional would seem to have but little efficacy in discouraging 
it, even if no graver charge can be brought against it. Such, at least, 
seems to be our author’s opinion, who refers to the “ Tables of Com- 
parative Morality” compiled by Mr. Hobart Seymour, and which, he 
affirms, prove that the advantage is unmistakable with the countries 
where the confessional is not in common use. 

In “A Protest against Calvinism,” a religious reformer rejects Romish, 
Orthodox, and Unitarian views of the gospel, and offers “‘a more 
scriptural view of his own.” To us the language of St. Paul appears 
to favour a view approximating very closely to the doctrine of 
Calvin, Augustine, and Orthodoxy, where their teaching is in harmony, 
however great in some respects the divergences may be. The author 
of the little work before us, looking only to one aspect of the Pauline 
theology, contends that Christ’s death was not a substitutionary atone- 
ment or expiation. And if the language of the Apostle is to be con- 
sidered as mere metaphor suggested by Jewish imagery, “ the view” 
advocated in these pages of simple reconciliation and pardon by the 
sacrifice of Christ becomes intelligible enough. 

A critical inquiry into the sources of the Christian religion, as 
known to Mahomet, and a comparison of passages in the Koran corre- 
sponding with statements in the canonical or apocryphal gospels, 
have convinced the author of “‘ Jésus Christ d’aprés Mahomet,” " of the 
bad faith of the founder of Islam in the uses which he has made of 
Christian documents. Rejecting the opinion of M. Garcin de Tassy, 
who defines Islam as a Christian aberration, and of Dr. Hamlin, who 
pronounces it a reform of the then existing Christianity, M. Edouard 
Sayous, 4 man of some erudition, decides that there is ample proof of 
the antagonism of the religion of Mahomet to that of Jesus, describes 
it as at once dependent on the antecedent creeds of Jew and Christian, 
and yet so distinct, as to be entitled to the character of one of the 
three great Monotheistic religions. 

The long discouragement of evangelical religion, the active preten- 
sions of the Jesuits, the arbitrary and dogmatic assertion of the 
Immaculate Conception, and the condemnation of the rights and liberties 
of the modern state, in the Papal Encyclica and Syllabus, 8th December, 
1864, are among the causes assigned by Dr. Christian Biihler for the 
original of the Old Catholic Reform. The Church, so-called, as we 
gather from his pages,” aspires to identification with a purer and 





10 ¢* A Protest against Calvinism,” &c. By the Author of ‘‘The Orthodox and 
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earlier Christianity than that of the Protestant or Roman Churches, 
and in this sense claims the distinctive title of Christian-Catholic. 
While far from considering the Protestant Church heretical, and while 
acknowledging the truth that lies in the recognition of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification by faith, it desires to assimilate itself to the 
older Jewish type of Christianity, and without excluding the principles 
of faith to give a certain prominence to that of works. The Old Catholic 
Church is accordingly distinguished by its adhesion to time-honoured 
forms and ceremonies: its acceptance of the seven sacraments, its de- 
pendence on tradition as well as scripture, its episcopal organization, its 
view of the eucharist, conceived as a sacrifice as well as a communion. 
With all this conservative tendency there is in the Christian- Catholic 
Church a decided reforming spirit actively at work in removing from the 
traditional creed the dogmatic interpolations and practical permissions 
or corrupting accretions of the Roman Catholic Church. The Old 
Catholics are at present a little flock of 100,000, but the learned author 
of this critical and historical sketch looks confidently forward, not to a 
rapid increase of numbers, but to its purifying and enlightening 
influence, “as a church within a church.” 

Notwithstanding our frequent and profound dissent from some of the 
views advocated in Professor Charteris’s Collection of Early Testimonies 
to the New Testament writings, entitled “ Canonicity,” we thankfully 
accept his work. Based on Kirchhofer’s ‘ Quellensammlung,” now 
out of print, the book claims to have a form and substance of its own, 
“though the text is still an attempt to collect and classify rather than 
characterize the passages on which controversy turns.” The ‘ Testi- 
monies” range from Barnabas to Jerome, and include the attestations of 
heathen, heretical, and extra-canonical gospels. Dr. Charteris, who 
opposes the theory of the Tiibingen school, of course defends the 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, and maintains that it was quoted by 
Basilides. He declines, however, to admit the absolute genuineness 
of the Ignatian Epistles, and is convinced that the Apostolic Barnabas 
did not write the Epistle which bears his name, considering the most 
probable date of its composition to be a.p. 119 or 120. 

The late arrival of a fresh instalment of “‘ The Pulpit Commentary ” 
will account for its non-appearance, in these notices of books, in an earlier 
and more appropriate place. The volume now before us, as a Com- 
mentary on Genesis," is introduced by a flourish on a canonical trumpet, 
which, though loud as “a blast from that dread horn on Fontarabian 
echoes borne,”too often gives an uncertain sound. Dr. Farrar’s colleagues 
however, more than compensate for his critical hesitations. The 





3 “Canonicity. A Collection of Early Testimonies to the Canonical Books of 
the New Testament, based on Kirchhofer’s ‘Queilensammlung.”” By A. H. Charteris, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities in the University of Edin- 
burgh, &e. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1880. 

% “The Pulpit Commentary.” Edited by Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence, 
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established results of laborious investigation in Germany and England 
are quietly set aside, and the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and 
not of Genesis alone, is maintained. The Mosaic cosmogony is regarded 
as a divine revelation; and the old nursery legends are vindicated 
with all the resources of the extravagant exegesis natural to men who 
are determined to believe what sentiment, prepossession, and custom 
dictate. 

An Essay on “The Evidential Value of the Acts of the Apostles,” by Dr, 
J. S. Howson, Dean of Chester, has disappointed us. The evidential 
value does not prove much; local or archeological similitude, as has 
often been said, affording no presumption of the authenticity of a nar- 
rative; and undesigned coincidences, at best, guaranteeing only a 
partial and relative accuracy. Dr. Howson, too, very inadequately 
appreciates the theory of the Tiibingen theologians, if he really thinks 
that “it suffices to quote Bunsen” in their disparagement, or if he 
supposes that he rightly describes that theory when he denounces it, 
with Bunsen, as ‘the modern attempt at [sc] Baur to supplant his- 
tory by means of a novel.” 

Mr. William Cunningham in “The Churches of Asia” writes 
courteously and intelligibly in advocacy of his own view of a Christian 
Philosophy of History and in correction of the hypothesis of Baur.” 
He argues that the Christian idea of a divine kingdom worked itself 
out, and that in the ecclesiastical organization of 200 a.D., its system of 
fasts and services, its three orders of ministers, and its power of 
excommunication, we find it completely realized. He admits, however, 
that the Christianity of 200 a.p. is no longer the Christianity of 33 .D. 
His preference of the Gospel of St. John, as an authority, in the dis 
cussion on the day of Christ’s death, to that of the Synoptists, 
with whom St. John stands, as we believe, in irreconcilable contra- 
diction, seems to us a preference for the palpably unhistorical to the 
probably historical statement. A vindication of the claims of the 
Gospel which bears the name of the beloved disciple to the honourable 
authorship usually assigned it, is accessible to all who care for the 
subject in the Essay of Dr. Ezra Abbot, contained in a volume by 
members of the “Institute” in America already noticed by us, and 
just republished in a separate form.” With the cogent arguments 
which have been adduced by numerous writers against its genuineness 
it does not attempt to grapple; its leading object being to prove that 
our Four Gospels were known to Justin Martyr. The Essay evinces 
much minute research. 





15 ** The Evidential Value of the Acts of the Apostles.’ The Bohlen Lectures, 
1880. By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. London: 
Isbister. 1880. 

16 «The Churches of Asia.” A Methodical Sketch of the Second Century. By 
William Cunningham, M.A. London: Macmillan. 1880. 

17 «The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel: External Evidences.” By Ezra 
Abbot, D.D., LL.D., Busey Professor of New Testament Criticism and Inter- 
pretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. London: Triibner & Co. 
1880. 
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“The New Truth and the Old Faith,”” by a Scientific Layman, is also 
a vindication, not of a Christian document, but of the Christian religion. 
The vindication is ingenious, but not conclusive. The reasoning, how- 
ever, such as it is, is conveyed in agreeable and intelligible language. 
The writer adheres to the orthodox doctrine of a creative and designing 
mind; he respects the truth which he discerns in the Mosaic cosmo- 
gony, but thinks the record is not to be taken literally ; he contends 
that the facts of consciousness show that the human will is free; he 
allows that the physical efficacy of prayer is discountenanced by science, 
which, however, does not deny its spiritual influence; he offers believers 
requiring confirmation of their doubts the cold comfort to be got from 
the reflection that science cannot demonstrate that there is no hereafter ; 
he maintains that though the Darwinian theory may be the main agent 
in developing life, it does not explain the origin of living types or that 
of the prophets. And, finally, he removes from the mystery of the 
Trinity all which makes that mystery by his hypothesis of three aspects 
or manifestations of God. The vindication of the old creed thus 
offered us is made to rest partly on the positive limitations of science, 
partly on the weakness of its negative arm, partly on paralyzing con- 
cessions, partly on non-natural interpretation, and partly on assump- 
tions which can be parried by counter-assumptions, if not demolished 
by an antagonistic logic. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


N account of the life and philosophical ideas of Spinoza, at once 
reliable and full,’ has certainly hitherto been a want in English 
literature. Of the Ethics we at present possess only a slip-shod trans- 
lation; and those writers who have been impelled to enlighten their 
fellow-countrymen on a system of thought soalien to the ordinary British 
mind, have usually busied themselves far more with refutation and ex- 
posure of the “ fallacies ” and ‘* monstrous absurdities ” of the inflexible 
monist, than with the less ambitious but primary task of explaining, in 
clear and intelligible language, what it really was that Spinoza attempted 
to set forth in his Euclidian Metaphysic. For the future, however, the 
dependent reader will be able to resort to secondary sources of infor- 
mation without the risk of carrying away a grossly distorted conception 
of the work of one of the profoundest thinkers of all time; and if, in 
addition to the present admirable introduction to Spinozism, Mr. 
Pollock could be induced to undertake a translation of his author's 
masterpiece in its entirety, he would render a service to the student 
scarcely inferior in value to that which he has just performed. The 
volume before us could only have been written by a man thoroughly 





*’ “The New Truth and the Old Faith.” By a Scientific Layman. C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1880. 

* “Spinoza: his Life and Philosophy.” By Frederick Pollock. London : C. 
Kegan Paul & Co, 1880. 
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persuaded of the importance of the philosophizing of Spinoza, not only 
in a historical but also in a practical point of view. Mr. Pollock sees, 
and we think truly, that much of the best science of the time has, it 
unconsciously for the most part, an ontological basis very similar to 
that assumed by Spinoza; that, in fact, we are only now coming into 
possession of the full significance of the great rational mystic. Not 
the least important part of the book is the careful attempt to trace the 
relations of Spinozism, both in reference to forerunners, the genesis of 
the system, and with respect to its influence. Among many topics 
deserving praise it is difficult to single out one or more for special notice. 
It would, of course, require the judgment of a specialist to pronounce 
upon the accuracy of all the interpretations, more particularly as there 
are points (as in the chapter entitled “‘ The Deliverance of Man”) 
where our author himself confesses to considerable bewilderment ; but 
the reader will always be stimulated to the highest order of reflection, 
even when unconvinced. In the chapter on “Spinoza and Theology” 
there are some excellent passages, which do not lag behind the utter- 
ances of the author’s friend (to whom the book is dedicated), the late 
Professor Clifford, in able vindication of the religiousness of Modern 
Science, and in noble scorn of the fears which restrain men from seeking 
its light. We heartily subscribe to one of the concluding sentences 
of the work: “ Wealth in vital ideas is the real test of a philosopher's 
greatness, and by this test the name of Spinoza stands assured of its 
rank among the greatest.” 

There is a good deal of very suggestive matter in the little brochure 
of Herr Meydenbauer,’ though its detailed criticism belongs rather to 
the physical astronomer than the student of philosophy proper. The 
author’s object is to show that the known phenomena of our solar 
system harmonize better with the hypotheses of the philosopher of 
Kénigsberg, than with those of the celebrated French mathematician, 
Laplace. In support of the writer’s opinion, certain passages are 
adduced from Kant’s “ Allgemeine Naturgeschichte des Himmels,” and 
compared with the results of recent observations, optical, spectral, 
analytical, and mechanical. 

Dr. Bahnsen, one of the most distinguished of the disciples of Scho- 
penhauer, made his first independent appearance in the philosophical 
literary world in 1867, with a work entitled “ Beitrige zur Charakter- 
ologie,” following up this venture with another ethical treatise in 1870, 
and a criticism of the application of Hegelian principles by Hartmann, 
in 1871. He has just published the first volume of a work* which 
appears intended to systematize his theoretical and practical views. 
Dr. Bahnsen is the advocate of Real Dialectics, a doctrine which regards 
Existence as essentially involved in contradiction, a contradiction neve 
to be overcome, and therefore not simply ideal, but real, The present 





2 “ Kant oder Laplace?” Kosmologische Studie von A. Meydenbauer. Marburg: 
1880. (David Nutt.) 

3 “ Der Widerspruch im Wissen und Wesen der Welt. Princip und Einzelbe- 
wahrung der Realdialektik.” Von Dr, Julius Bahnsen. Erster Band. Berlin: 
Verlag von Theobald Grieben. 1880. 
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volume is divided into two parts—the Antilogical Principle (or 
general introduction), and the Theory of Being and Existence (or 
Ontology, Metaphysics, and Natural Philosophy, on real dialectical 
principles). The author entertains no illusions as to the peculiar 
difficulty of his position, a difficulty mainly due to the apparent 
absurdity of rationally advocating a theory of the essential irrationality 
of the World-Essence. We are seemingly born with a bias to con- 
ceive the world as reasonable at its root, a bias which certainly has not 
received much check, but rather quite special fostering, for some time. 
Since Hegel’s bold constructions, Rationalism has been in the ascen- 
dant, and there have not been wanting of late signs of a tendency, even 
in England, to identify the Rational and the Real. As Dr. Bahnsen 
sees clearly, there is no chance for his system until the human mind 
resumes its lost humility, is content to find its norm in Being, and 
altogether refrains from imposing its own norms thereon. This distrust 
of the omnipotency of Reason would seem at first sight to be less 
uncommon in our own country ; but we must remember that with us 
Reason has rather shifted its empire than been dethroned. The confi- 
dence in a rational Metaphysic or Theology has simply been transferred 
to an unfaltering belief in the inner harmony of scientific first principles. 
It is the object, then, of Dr. Bahnsen to show that even here, in this 
supposed realm of mere experience, irremovable antinomies obtain, 
and that an attempt to unify the world, even in its physical aspect, is 
vain. The book strikes us as aremarkably able production. Whether 
it will receive the attention it deserves we may be permitted to doubt, 
in the present temper of the scientific world, both at home and abroad; 
but those who have leisure to spare for questions of fundamental philo- 
sophy, and are able to survive the first shock. of the idea of a world 
for ever out of harmony with itself, will doubtless find much exercise 
of a bracing sort in following the Doctor's expositions and arguments, 
and perhaps see reason to abate somewhat of that logical self-sufficiency 
which isa mark of conscious man, whether by gift of nature or by 
intellectual acquisition. 

Part 1. of Dr. Schmidt’s Tractate* examines the idea of Deity in its 
form of phenomenon, soul, and spirit of Nature, the deities of the unculti- 
vated people of our own time, and offers a critique of Max Miiller’s “Philo- 
sophy of Mythology ;” the second part is a discussion of the classic 
deities, Hermes, Hestia and Pallas Athene. At first the apparent world 
as a whole is man’s God. The discrimination of parts, and therefore the 
notion of partial deities, presupposes a higher stage of mental faculty. 
When this power of decomposing impressions was attained, two courses 
were open to mankind—to regard the heavenly bodies, bodies beyond 
the reach of human control, as severally independent gods in their own 
right, or as powers subordinate to the general world-power. The one 
course initiated Polytheism; the other Monotheism. All these powers 
were endowed with a soul; a considerable period elapsed before the 





: “Die Philosophie der Mythologie und Max Miiller.” Von Dr. Engen von 
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notion of spirit was disengaged therefrom. We have this separation 
already explicit in Hebraism, however, where £1 Schaddai is the God 
of the patriarchs, the animistic power of heaven and earth, and Jehoval, 
the God of Moses, the eternal spirit of heaven and earth. Dr, 
Schmidt is‘throughout ingenious and suggestive, and in his criticisms 
of Max Miiller seems to us to be often very effective, especially in 
respect of the latter’s overweening confidence in the value of phi- 
lology in unravelling the mysteries of primitive thought and feeling, 

No living writer has done so much to promote the study of Logic as 
Professor Jevons; and the book mentioned below’ will, we believe, 
not be found the least useful of his contributions to the science, 
Whether for teachers or self-educators, no better aid to instruction in 
Deductive Logic could have been devised. The plan pursued is that 
of proposing certain crucial questions, and furnishing reasoned answers. 
Then a number of questions are propounded on each branch of the 
subject for the student himself to resolve. We have here, however, 
far more than a mere exercise book, the author’s handling allowing of 
a discussion of the disputed doctrines of the science. Even Inductive 
Logic comes in for some share of attention towards the close. The 
author’s attitude to Sir William Hamilton is made more explicit than 
in previous writings. Professor Jevons agrees with Archbishop Thomson 
and De Morgan in holding the proposition ‘“‘ Some X’s are not some Y’s” 
to be both useless and absurd; and considers the insistence on a 
quantified predicate in practice, because of its theoretical conceivability, 
to be an error of the first magnitude. Hamilton’s unfortunate departure 
from the logicians in respect of the force of the ambiguous particle 
“‘some” our author rightly characterizes as a very grave mistake. We 
are sorry to see that Professor Jevons is disinclined to recede from 
positions which criticisms have shown to be indefensible. He still holds 
that Proper Names are connotative, arguing that, in narrowing down 
the extension of “thing” to “Augustus de Morgan, Professor in 
University College, London,” we should on arriving at the individual 
have a “ breach of continuity,” if at the point of attaining the greatest 
intension we refused to allow aught but denotation to such ultimate 
term. But we venture to suggest that the Professor is here confusing 
the singular and the proper name; the illustration chosen disguising 
the confusion. Undoubtedly, ‘‘ Augustus de Morgan, Professor in 
University College, London,” is connotative, because a part of the 
name, viz., ‘“‘ Professor in University College, London,” is significative, 
meaning the fact of exercising a certain function; but if our author had 
simply written ‘“‘ Augustus de Morgan,” it would have been impossible to 
have assigned a connotation to the term, for “ Augustus de Morgan” 
is in itself insignificant. Again, we think it would have been 
more satisfactory if Professor Jevons had, once for all, owned that he 
had made a blunder in affirming in his “ Principles of Science’? thata 
conclusion is derivable from two negative premises. Professor Robert- 





5 “Studies in Deductive Logic.” A Manual for Students. By W. Stanley 
Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. ‘1880. 
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son thoroughly exposed this mistake in Mind, and the statement 
should have been as speedily as possible withdrawn. But we now 
find Professor Jevons writing, “‘ Professor Robertson is substantially 
right, but it may be noticed that my words were so cautious as hardly 
to commit me to an erroneous statement.” Both parts of this sentence 
are inaccurate: Professor Robertson was not merely “ substantially,” 
but entirely right; and how our author can say his ‘‘ words were so 
cautious as hardly to commit” him “ to an erroneous statement,” it is 
difficult to comprehend, when we read, “‘ Here we have two distinctly 
negative premises, and yet they yield a perfectly valid negative 
conclusion” (“Principles of Science,” Ist ed., p. 76). These, how- 
ever, are minor blemishes in a work which, as we have said before, 
we rate very highly, and expect to find appreciated by the 
educational world. 

Although written with some exaggeration of statement and excess 
of warmth, “‘ Life and Mind: on the Basis of Modern Medicine,” both 
text and editorial comment, contains much good sense and truth worth 
laying to heart. ‘ Ideal-Hylozoism,” as the editor styles the creed 
here advocated, is in fact the implicit belief of every scientifically- 
educated mind of the day, being indeed a sufficing working hypothesis 
for a healthy and active life. We should only quarrel with it, indeed, 
when it passes from the stage of a working-hypothesis to an inflexible 
dogmatism—when, in short, it ceases to be pure positivism, and aspires 
to be also distinctive negativism. We cannot admit that the great 
religious reformers of the world have been merely deluded enthusiasts, 
or persons afflicted with cerebral diseases ; and modern science is by no 
means incompatible with a transcendental ontology. However, to those 
who would be “healthy and wealthy,” if not also contemplatively wise, 
we will admit the book is likely to be a useful guide; but we do not think 
the world would be nearer its paradisaical state if the physicists deserted 
their laboratories and the pure thinkers their secluded haunts, and a 
life of action was deemed the only life worth living. It is scarcely 
over-thinking that is the vice of the age—indeed, if Faraday be a 
typical specimen of the degenerate class, some vices are strangely like 
virtues, 

Inthis new work by the author of “‘Erewhon”™ grave charges of 
disingenuousness and swppressio veriare brought against the distinguished 
author of “The Origin of Species.” Mr. Darwin is accused of having 
treated the writer of the present volume with something worse than 
discourtesy, and of having been guilty of concealing details concerning 
the history of the doctrine of Evolution which, had they been known, 
would have diminished the credit of the propounder of “‘ The Theory of 
Natural Selection” in the eyes of the world. It would be improper, of 





> “Life and Mind : on the Basis of Modern Medicine.” By Robert Lewins, M.D. 
Edited by “ Thalassoplektos.” London: Watts & Co. 1880. 

7 “Unconscious Memory: a Comparison between the theory of Dr. Ewald 
Hering, and the ‘ Philosophy of the Unconscious’ of Dr. Edward von Hartmann.” 
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course, to pronounce judgment on matters of a personal nature on the 
strength of an ex parte statement, and the more public question will doubt- 
less be thoroughly investigated by the historian of the Science of Biology; 
but Mr. Butler’s attempts to recall attention to the labours of earlier 
theorists, such as Buffon, Lamarck, and Dr. Erasmus Darwin, how- 
ever motived, can hardly be detrimental to the interests of science. 
The other half of the book deals with recent theories of ‘‘ Unconscious 
Memory,” and contains among other things a translation of the chapter 
on “Instinct” in von Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des Unbewussten.” 
Mr. Butler seems to hold that all Nature is originally conscious, and 
that there is “no matter which is not able to remember,” memory 
being the mark of life. Life and matter are equally eternal, and ina 
deeper sense than that of the popular creed, God is everywhere. Mr. 
Butler's literary ability,as his former readers well know, is considerable; 
and in the present volume there is no lack of vigour or elegance of 
expression. The book before us strikes us as scarcely adequate to its 
theme. (We are thinking of the properly scientific part.) A fuller 
study of Von Hartmann also, we venture to suggest, would disclose a 
sympathy between the two writers on points of importance which 
(judging from some off-hand remarks) would probably surprise Mr. 
Butler. The unfortunate word “ Unbewusst” is apt to mislead the 
impatient student, who does not regard the German writer’s philosophy 
as a whole. 

Further investigation of the Psychology of Desire and Volition being 
certainly much needed, any serious attempt to grapple afresh with such 
subtle phenomena is deserving of commendation ; and we are of opinion 
that Mr. Turner has done some really good work in the volume before 
us.’ The first half of the book is, indeed, far superior to anything that 
has been written of late on these subjects, the author being evidently a 
careful observer both of mental processes and of the outward and visible 
signs of mind. We are unable, however, to express ourselves as 
strongly with regard to the strictly metaphysical portion of his work. 
The question of the Freedom of the Will is discussed at considerable 
length, with the result that “the word ‘I is the name of a real 
spiritual entity ; that the controlling agent in Volition is a spiritual 
personality which has an existence distinct and distinguishable from the 
mental phenomena and processes it controls, and from the physical 
organism which it employs for the attainment and effectuation of 
objects, freely chosen from alternative courses, and decided upon in 
the exercise of this regal power of choice.’ Mr. Turner lays great 
stress on the futility of attempting to eliminate the personal pronouns, 
and the conception of individuality; and though he believes that he 
rises above the region of subjectivism, transcending the sphere of the 
phenomenal, his elaborate argumentation comes after all to the report 
of self-consciousness. He thinks he is in accordance with Kant, but 
Kant’s reliance on Free Wi!l did not go beyond the assertion of 4 





8 ‘* Wish and Will: an Introduction to the Psychology of Desire and Volition.” 
By George Lyon Turner, M.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1880. 
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practical hypothesis; and how little sympathy he would have had with 
our present advocate of the doctrine, an attentive reader of the “ Para- 
logisms of Rational Psychology” may readily imagine. But we 
fear our ontological divergence from the author is too great to make 
comment on his position profitable. His Weltanschanung is not ours; 
and his dogmatism concerning the Human and the Divine Natures far 
too extensive for us to follow him. Indeed, a large number of his argu- 
ments cannot but be simply ignorationes elenchi to those who are not of 
the same “ household of faith.” Lastly, if Mr. Turner is writing for the 
enlightenment of a religious sect he, doubtless, does well to introduce 
so many reflections of a non-scientific character; but, if he desires to 
reach the ear of the disinterested philosophical public, he should more 
strictly regard the boundaries of Metaphysics and Theology. 

We have not read for some time so agreeably written a work on a 
grave subject as Mr. Leigh’s “Story of Greek Philosophy.” The 
author’s design is to entice the reader to the study of Philosophy by 
presenting a series of connected tableaux of the critical incidents in 
Man’s attempt to grapple with the great problems of all time. The 
present volume (a first instalment) deals with the Story of Philosophy 
to the birth of Christ; and we are sure that no better book could be 
put into the hands of a novice than this moderate-sized volume, which, 
without any pretence of learning, gives in a small compass, and in well- 
chosen language, the quintessence of the classic efforts at unravelling 
the mysteries of the universe. We do not know which portion of the 
book to select for special praise, but we would call attention to the 
excellent account of the life and death of Socrates. The philosophical 
character of Plato is also well-sketched. re 
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O translate Kolb’s well-known work on comparative statistics’ 
single-handed is no small undertaking ; and Mrs. Brewer is to be 
commended for the industry with which she has applied herself to 
her task. If Herr Kolb had possessed the faculty of lucid arrange- 
ment, and if Mrs. Brewer had taken the precaution to have her work 
carefully checked by some competent assistant, we might have 
congratulated ourselves on the appearance of a very useful book of 
reference. Unfortunately, neither of these conditions is fulfilled by 
this portly handbook. Herr Kolb has collected a considerable number 
of interesting facts and tables; but he is content to give us the 
results of his inquiries with little regard to logic or symmetry. He 
passes with bewildering suddenness from one subject to another, and 
seldom attempts to arrange all the facts relating to any department of 





* “ The Story of Philosophy.” By Aston Leigh. London: Triibner&Co. 1881. 

1 “The Condition of Nations, Social and Political.” By G. F. Kolb. Trans- 
lated, edited and collated to 1880 by Mrs. Brewer. With original notes by 
Edwin W. Streeter, F.R.G.S. London ; George Bell & Sons. 1880. 
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social life under a single heading. We have not had an opportunity 
of consulting his book in the original, and cannot therefore decide 
whether the author or the translator is to be held responsible for the 
strange blunders by which this version of it is disfigured. Some of 
the mistakes which we have marked in the statistical account of the 
United Kingdom are evidently pieces of careless translation. Thus 
on page 48 Mrs. Brewer speaks of the “irregularity of the succession 
to the throne in England and Hanover ”—a somewhat inaccurate way 
of stating the fact that the law of succession was not the same in the 
two countries, Again, on page 50, in the account of the income tax, 
the statement that “licenses were imposed in lieu of other taxes in 
1870,” may perhaps represent something intelligible and correct in the 
original; and on page 55, “diplomatic circle” can only mean 
“diplomatic service.” But there can be no mistranslation of figures; 
and some of the figures in this book are more curious than trust- 
worthy. On page 36 the population of the more crowded parts of 
Liverpool is said to be 63,823 to an acre; on page 37 the number of 
Irish counties is wrongly given as 33 instead of 32; the tables of 
local taxation on page 61 are added up on some principle unknown 
to Colenso; and the same distracting peculiarity is found in the 
classified list of literary productions on page 89. At page 83 we 
are informed that ‘in Ireland 955 persons possess 29,748,402 acres.” 
We hear a good deal now-a-days of the rapacity of Irish landlords, 
but we can hardly believe that 955 owners monopolize an area exceed- 
ing by nearly 50 per cent. the total acreage of the island. We also 
decline to admit that one British soldier can be as ignorant as 86 
ordinary men, and must therefore reject the statement on page 88, 
that “8,604 per cent. of the infantry of the line are unable to read.” 
We could easily add to this list of errors, but we have said enough to 
prove that this volume has been very carelessly put together. The 
most lenient theory we can form in regard to its composition is that 
Mrs. Brewer has sent her work to press without submitting it to the 
revision of some person capable of checking and criticizing it. Such 
precautions are never to be dispensed with in the publication of 
statistics, 

Thirteen years ago Mr. Herbert Spencer began, by proxy, the 
immense collection of political and social facts of which the seventh in- 
stalment is now presented to the public.*. Dr. Scheppig has abstracted 
and compared some hundreds of volumes bearing upon Hebrew and 
Pheenician history ; and the results of his researches are very clearly 
and accurately displayed in the tables which he has prepared. Mr. 
Spencer admits that the tabular method is only approximately effective 
in work of this kind; and we must say that our examination of Dr. 
Scheppig’s tables tends to the confirmation of this judgment. We find 
a large number of facts and generalizations arranged on perpendicular 





2 No.7. ‘Descriptive Soviology ; or Groups of Sociological Facts.” Classified 
and arranged by Herbert Spencer. “Hebrews and Phoenicians.” Compiled and 
abstracted by Richard Scheppig, Ph.D. London: Williams & Norgate. August, 
1880. 
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inity and horizontal lines; but the line does not always indicate the true 
cide historical connection in which the facts are to be considered. The very 
: the necessity of classifying facts as “ecclesiastical and political,” or as 
oat “structural and functional,” is unfortunate; social developments are 
the classified separately, though they may have a common origin. More- 
‘hus over, the tabulator must, if his arrangement is to be consistent, decide 






_ dogmatically between conflicting opinions as to the origin and meaning 
sl of national customs or beliefs, Dr. Scheppig, for example, has adopted 
the the theory of Graf and Kuenen, which assigns the ‘‘ Elohistic element” 





in the Old Testament to the Exilic or post-Exilic period of Jewish 
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“ history. If, as may very well happen, this theory should be modified by 
the further researches, these tables, and the elaborate collection of extracts 
“a on which they are based, will lose appreciably in value. We are in- 
rm clined to think that Mr. Spencer’s collection of facts might have been 
» even more useful and instructive than it is, if it had been issued as a 
of series of treatises embodying, in the ordinary literary form, all that 
of is known of the social and political development of the various races 
of and nations of mankind. Such treatises, if arranged on a general plan 
. drawn up by Mr. Spencer, would have furnished the student of sociolog 

° with ample materials for comparison and induction. These “ groups of 
4 sociological facts” are recorded here in a form which is not quite exact 





enough for an Atlas, and not quite indepéndent enough for a book. 
They are, in fact, a series of magnified note-books; and it is the 
common experience of students that one man’s note-books are another 
man’s bewilderment. We cannot but admire the industry of a gentle- 
man who has read so many books and made so many notes; but if we 
wished to understand the domestic institutions of the Jews or the 
Phenicians, we should turn, not to a compilation of this kind, but to 
some of Dr. Scheppig’s authorities. It may be, however, that we do an 
injustice to this extensive undertaking by criticizing a single instal- 
ment of it before the complete scheme has taken shape. 

Among continental teachers of social and economical science M. de 
Molinari holds a high place. In the volume before us® he undertakes 
to describe the changes which have taken place in our industrial methods 
since the beginning of the present century. The subject is large, re- 
quiring for its successful treatment extensive knowledge of facts and 
thorough grasp of economical principles. M. de Molinari has per- 
formed his undertaking, on the whole, with remarkable success. His 
style is at times somewhat diffuse—a fault which we attribute, not 
without general sympathy, to journalistic habit; but he is always 
clear, pointed, and master of his subject. The peculiar feature of the 
book is the skill with which its author keeps in view throughout his 
inquiry the interaction of political and economical laws. He shows 
very clearly that the extension and simplification of trade have con- 
tributed to bring about changes of immense importance in the language, 
institutions, and policy of civilized nations. Very interesting in this 
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connection is the description of joint-stock companies as an appli- 
cation of the constitutional principle in the industrial sphere. We 
are not allowed to dwell upon the undoubted benefits of modem 
progress, to the exclusion of a just estimate of its dangers and draw- 
backs, M. de Molinari is perfectly aware that Democracy is not always 
@ progressive force; he lets us see that the spread of education and the 
development of popular institutions have brought with them some con- 
siderable dangers. On the one hand, we have exaggerated Individualism 
and revolt against law; on the other hand, Socialistic exaggerations of 
the supremacy of the State. It becomes increasingly difficult for the 
statesman to form a clear conception of the limits set to his powers and 
duties; and thus, while we are pressing forward to further reforms, 
the indispensable machinery of government is neglected, and gets out 
of order. The means at our disposal for protecting the weak, and for 
detecting and punishing fraud, are not improved; but the skill of those 
who dety and evade the law makes steady progress. We need not 
repent of our confidence in the principles of free trade and free govern- 
ment because of these dangers; but it would be foolish to shut our 
eyes to the fact that such dangers exist. In the concluding chapters 
of this work, M. de Molinari endeavours to trace the probable course 
of future economical development. In a companion volume to the 
present he proposes to deal with the political evolution of the century. 
Mr. Jamieson does not succeed in convincing us that “ business 
people” require to have a special rendering of political economy 
prepared for their use.“ His book is simply a re-statement, in some- 
what loose and unscientific language, of elementary propositions which 
may be found in any manual of economical science. We are at a loss 
to know how any man who has read Cairnes can sit down and write 
such slipshod insignificant stuff about supply and demand as may be 
found in Mr. Jamieson’s twelfth chapter. We are informed that the 
first part of this work (in which the said chapter and others of equal 
merit are contained) was written for the sake of the second part, in 
which a new theory of the relation between money and prices is put 
forward. Mr. Jamieson boldly undertakes to refute Mill’s theory 
of supply and demand, and Bagehot’s theory of the depreciation 
of silver. We confess to a lingering belief in Mill and Bagehot; 
but we cannot enter into their defence at any length. To meet 
arguments like these it would be necessary to begin by defining all 
the scientific terms which he uses in this book. Mr. Jamieson is, no 
doubt, a good man of business, and some of his remarks on commercial 
matters are shrewd enough; but he has a good deal to learn before he 
can be accepted as an authority on so complicated a question as the 
Indian silver difficulty. ; 
Professor Luigi Cossa’s “ Guide” * amply redeems the promise of its 
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title-page. It is not so much a compendium of principles as a book 
of advice to the student—informing him of the bounds and divisions 
of the science to which he is being introduced, and of the best 
authorities on each of the subjects to which his attention must be 
given. It forms a bibliography of political economy, complete enough 
for all but antiquarian purposes. Dr. Cossa appears to have read 
widely in the French, German, Dutch, Spanish, English, and Italian 
literature of his subject; and it is evident from the brief remarks 
which he appends to the names of his authors that he has read care- 
fully as well as widely, and is not the mere “ ferret and mouse hunt of 
an index.” On p. 32 Dr. Cossa has omitted to mention Bluntschli’s 
“Lehre vom Modernen Stat,” the most comprehensive treatise on 
political science yet published. When he comes to speak of Socialism, 
he might with advantage have given us some particulars relating to 
the works of Lasalle, Marx, and other leaders of German socialistic 
opinion. It may be that Dr. Cossa, who is himself an orthodox 
economist, does not wish to direct the attention of students to mis- 
leading works. But there could be no better test of a man’s mastery 
of sound principles than to set him to work upon Lasalle’s “ Law 
of Wages,” to pick out the truths and the fallacies in that remarkable 
pamphlet. 

Mr. R. L. Nash has brought science to bear on a subject which 
comes home to the business and the bosom of every Englishman who 
has, or had, money to invest.’ He has ascertained with great care 
the return, in interest and in increased capital, yielded by the various 
investments in which English capital has been !aid out in the last ten 
years. The result of his retrospect is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
We have gained more and lost less than we are sometimes tempted 
to suppose. Even the foreign loans, by which we have from time to 
time sustained losses, have yielded a profit. ‘‘ He who, say ten years 
ago, risked one-third of his capital in Turkish, one-third in Italian, 
and one-third in Portuguese bonds, would at the present time stand 
a considerable gainer by his investments.” We observe that Mr. Nash 
anticipates that the investments of the next ten years will not be so 
profitable as the investments of 1870-80. The best securities to hold 
during those years were the “ moderate risks,” offering from five to 
seven per cent.; for the future five to six per cent. will be the return 
on moderate risks, ‘and the lower limit should certainly be adopted 
if the sum to be invested is not sufficiently large to enable you to hold 
a considerable number of them.’’ Mr. Nash would, no doubt, allege 
in support of this opinion the facts that the railway systems of civilized 
countries are for the most part completed, that iron ships have been 
constructed in sufficient numbers to replace our wooden merchantmen, 
and that any extension of telegraphic and telephonic communication 
which may take place in coming years is not likely to call for a very 
large supply of capital. We have also to take into account the fact 
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that many countries which have hitherto been borrowers as often as 
they wanted large sums are now beginning to save their ow 
capital. It is to be hoped that the securities of the Indian Gover. 
ment, for example, will be held in increasing proportion by our 
Indian subjects. On the other hand, we should remember that we 
have not seen the last of those impulses which have been so often 
communicated to our great industries by the influence of scientific 
discovery and the invention of new processes. Even at this moment 
a large amount of capital is called for to substitute steel for iron 
in many kinds of construction. We need not altogether despair of 
seeing an account of our investment for 1880-90 as favourable as 
the account here presented by Mr. Nash for 1870-80. 

Before passing from political and economical subjects to the books 
of travel before us, we may dispose of a volume which can hardly be 
classified under any of the sub-headings of this section.” The reader 
who takes up “ The Tcherkess and his Victim” will suppose, when he 
reads the preface, that the book is a record of political observations. 
After reading the introductory chapter he will change his mind, and 
conclude that the author is going to give us a liberal selection from 
his own experiences of foreign travel. On proceeding further into 
the book he will at last become convinced that a series of impossible 
fictions is being palmed off upon him as a record of real life in Con- 
stantinople. In the course of time akind of plot is developed; the persons 
who were at first introduced to us as really existing, or as types of 
Constantinople character, resolve themselves into creatures of romance, 
and discover for the most part that they are one another’s long-lost 
brothers and sisters, and the like. The hero of the book is a young 
American, who commits manslaughter three times without betraying 
the least emotion. When we add that some of the characters in the 
book bear a caricature resemblance to persons actually residing at 
Constantinople, we have said enough to enable our readers to judge 
how far this work is concerned with ‘“ moral, social, and political” 
facts. Two small grains of history may perhaps be extracted from 
this mass of dull fiction. If it is true that the lint sent out from 
England for the Turkish wounded in the late war was sold by the Turks 
in Constantinople, and that the refugee camp at Phanaraki was placed 
there, not to suit the convenience of the refugees, but to catch the eyes 
of the English passengers in the Bosphorus—if these statements are 
true, they should certainly be made known in England. 

Miss Bird is already favourably known to English readers by her 
descriptions of scenery and life in the Sandwich Islands and in the 
Rocky Mountains. This pleasant and instructive book® will add to 
her reputation as a traveller and as anauthor. Miss Bird, by the way, 





7 “The Tcherkess and his Victim: Sketches illustrative of the Moral, Social, 
and Political Aspects of Life in Constantinople.” By a Resident of the last Three 
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8 «Unbeaten Tracks in Japan: an Account of Travels in the Interior, including 
Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo, and the Shrines of Nikké and Isé’’ By Isabella 
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forbids us to describe her two volumes as a book; they are, as she 
modestly explains, only a collection of letters and notes. We are 
disposed to agree with her in thinking that if she had taken time to 
recast her materials, her work would have been even better than it is. 
Parts of her narrative are encumbered with minute explanations and ~ 
topographical details which might have found their places in appended 
tables and maps. Having made this one remark to save our credit as 
critics, we hasten to acknowledge that Miss Bird has given us a very 
complete and interesting account of New Japan. The recent history 
of the Japanese empire reads like a political romance. An entirely 
new order has been introduced in Church and State since 1868: the 
feudal rights of the daimios have been abolished or bought up; the 
“two-sworded” men at arms are content to serve as peaceable 
and efficient policemen; a strong central administration has been 
formed upon European models, and the first steps have been taken 
towards popular government. A superficial observer might say, 
“We have here a philosophe who reigns by divine right, an army of 
government officials, educational congresses meeting in provincial 
towns, vote by ballot, and a redundant supply of solicitors. What can 
civilization do more?” Miss Bird enables us to penetrate beneath the 
surface, and to perceive how little can be done by imposing civilization 
from above on an ancient people. She does full justice to the 
pleasanter side of Japanese character—their quaint courtesy te stran- 
gers and to one another, their docility, and their industry; but she 
tells us at the same time that they are a people sunk in immorality, 
ignorant with all their education, wearily sceptical and yet grossly 
credulous and superstitious. Their worship is addressed to the gods 
of wealth and longevity; the whole intelligence of the nation seems 
to be absorbed in the development of material prosperity. Such are 
the general impressions derived by Miss Bird from some months’ 
travel in Japan—such travel as surely no invalid ever attempted 
before. Attended only by a native lad, Miss Bird made her way from 
Yedo to the splendid shrines of Nikk6, and thence, by a hitherto unex- 
plored route along the Kinugawa River and down the Tsugawa to 
Niigata, on the western coast of the main island of Japan. From this 
point she turned northward, traversed some 368 miles of difficult 
country, crossed the Tsugaru Strait in a gale of wind, and landed at 
Hakodaté. From Hakodaté Miss Bird was able to explore part of the 
island of Yezo; and her curiosity in regard to the Ainos led her to 
dispense for a time with her one servant, and to take up her abode 
among that little known people. This wonderful journey was per- 
formed in kurumas (light gigs drawn and pushed by men), on the 
backs of treacherous and refractory packhorses, and in boats of various 
kinds, ranging from a small and very unsafe steamer to a “ dug-out” 
of a primitive pattern, navigated by two Aino boys. Of these Ainos 
Miss Bird gives on the whole a favourable account. They are savages, 
apathetic, hopeless, and apparently fated to die out before the Japanese 
Government succeeds in civilizing them; but savages of graceful 
manners and musical speech, who treat the confiding stranger in a 
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hospitable manner. Miss Bird has a knack of finding out the good 
qualities of the people and places she visits. Her descriptions of the 
house in which she lodged at Nikké, of the alpine scenery of the 
Kinugawa, and the milder beauties of the Tsugawa, of her voyage in 
the Aino boat along the Sarufutogawa, are all admirable. Without 
presuming to interfere between Miss Bird and her medical advisers, 
we venture to hope that she will keep far away from English fogs in 
coming winters, and that she will relieve the solitude of her wan- 
derings by writing more letters like these. 

Mrs. Brassey’s narrative of a voyage round the world figured as 
“the book of the season” some years ago.’ It is now re-issued ina 
cheap form as one of an educational series, in which Bacon, Milton, and 
other popular writers appear to be included. We do not regard this 
as a particularly suitable book “for school and class reading,” but it 
would do very well to lend to pupils who are disposed to take an 
interest in their geography lessons. 

Another traveller from the far East is Mr. Burbidge,” an adventurous 
botanist, who has returned from Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago with 
a great store of strange plants and equally strange experiences. Borneo 
is the third largest island in the world, but it has been hitherto almost 
entirely outside the circle of English interest. The career of ‘“ Rajah 
Brooke’”’ has made us familiar with the name of Sarawak, and most of 
us are vaguely aware that England owns the island of Labuan; but of 
the people of Borneo, and of the Malay power which governs there, we 
seldom hear. Mr. Burbidge has much to tell us of all the aspects of life 
in those tropical swamps and forests—of the huge ferns and the masses 
of beautiful orchids which attach themselves to the trees, of the wonder- 
ful shapes and colours of various pitcher-plants, and of sundry strange 
fruits, chief of which is the durian, of which Mr. Wallace has told us 
that a man might well make a journey to the East for the sole purpose 
of tasting it. Mr. Burbidge tries to be impartial in his estimate of this 
fruit, but when he assures us that the taste of a durian is “ like the 
music of a well-played violin on the ear—rich, soothing, sweet, piquant,” 
we perceive that he too must have surrendered himself wholly to the 
mysterious charm of it. Besides his botanical notes, which are of con- 
siderable scientific value, Mr. Burbidge has set down for us a good deal 
of information about the races who inhabit Borneo. The Dyaks, it 
would appear, are taking to peaceable ways, and the savage customs of 
the native Borneans are disappearing. But Malay government will 
never make much of the island; and the time may come when some 

philanthropic person will suggest that we should extend our influence 
from Labuan over the wholearchipelago once infested by Bornean pirates. 
Mr. Burbidge seems to anticipate some such consummation ; but it does 
not appear, from his account of matters, that any sufficient excuse for 
annexation is likely to be offered us. The concluding chapter of this 
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book contains a number of hints which would be exceedingly useful to 
any person intending to travel in the tropics. 

In September, 1878, Colonel Grodekoff, a Russian officer serving 
under General Kaufmann, presented his “‘ leave-report,” and requested 
permission to return to St. Petersburg, vid Afghan Turkestan, Herat, 
and Persia. The permission was readily given, and the result was 
the journey, part of which is described in this little volume.” Colonel 
Grodekoff records his observations and adventures in a plain military 
style, and indulges in no reflections, political or sentimental. He begins 
his chronicle at the frontier of Afghanistan, which he entered by cross- 
ing the Oxus at Patta Keesar. From this point he was escorted to 
Mazar-e-Shereef, a town lately promoted to be capital of Afghan 
Turkestan, in place of Balkh, which is now almost entirely deserted. 
Here Colunel Grodekoff and his servants were detained for some time 
in strict but not dishonourable duress, awaiting Shere Ali’s reply to 
the Colonel’s request for a safe conduct. The reply—thanks perhaps 
to the good oftices of the Russian Embassy at Cabul—was most friendly. 
Attended by an escort of Afghan cavalry, Colonel Grodekoff proceeded 
by way of Balkh and Maimene to Herat. He was not allowed to visit 
Merv, but he passed near enough to that much-discussed stronghold to 
form a shrewd opinion as to the character of the road between Merv 
and Herat. His opinion that Merv is not the key of Herat will no doubt 
be quoted as conclusive by those who think, with the Duke of Argyll, 
that we have nothing to fear from the Russian advance towards India. 
It would appear from Colonel Grodekoff’s account that the Uzbegs look 
forward to a Russian occupation of Afghan Turkestan. Some of them 
addressed to him a question which the Armenians put to Lord Sandon 
on a certain historic occasion, “ When are you coming?” Like the 
Turks, the Afghans have been hard masters to their alien subjects. 
The vices of Mohammedan officials are everywhere the same; the re- 
presentatives of the Ameer seem to be as lax as the pashas in regard to 
strong drink and other matters. So little is known of the inner life of 
what was the empire of Shere Ali, that we are glad to have these in- 
complete but careful notes of a Russian observer. Mr. Marvin—whose 
intelligent curiosity has more than once been of service to the public— 
has performed the work of translation in a readable, if somewhat slip- 
shod, manner. He has also added a political essay of his own, which 
does not add materially to the value of the book. 

Mr. Seebohm’s narrative of a journey to the Petchora Valley carries 
us almost to the northern extremity of the Russian Empire.” In 
company with Mr. Harvie-Brown, the author planned and executed a 
very successful summer campaign against the birds of that desolate 
and thinly-peopled region. Besides the ornithological notes and draw- 
ings in which Mr. Seebohm has recorded the scientific results of his 
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journey, he has collected some interesting particulars of the customs 
and beliefs of the human inhabitants of the Petchora Valley. Of the 
Samoyedes—whose name has often served Mr. Carlyle as a symbol of 
northern savagery—he has not much that is favourable to report, 
Their pagan customs are giving way before Russian civilization ; but 
their improvement is very slow, and they are not apparently a race of 
any great promise. Mr. Seebohm was also brought into contact with 
some communities of those Old Believers (Raskolniks) whose relations 
with the Government of St. Petersburg afford the material for an 
occasional paragraph in our newspapers. These Dissenters differ from 
the Holy Synod in holding the use of potatoes and tobacco to be un- 
lawful; but in their addiction to vodke and avoidance of soap and 
water they appear to be quite on a level with their more orthodox 
compatriots. 

Morocco has been much described of late years; even the sacred 
city of Wazan was visited by Dr. Rohlfs, who disguised himself as 
a Mussulman pilgrim. We must confess that we always read the 
narratives of disguised explorers with a certain suspicion. They have 
deceived others: how then can we trust them implicitly? We are, 
therefore, glad to have a description of the Sacred City from the pen 
of Mr. Spence Watson,” who made his way thither without any 
disguise, relying on a safe-conduct procured for him by the influence 
of an English lady who has consented to become the wife of the 
Cherif of Wazan. Without any special linguistic or scientific acquire- 
ments, Mr. Watson possesses many of the qualifications of a successful 
traveller; he sees all that is to be seen, and enters with unfailing 
spirit and good humour into every strange experience. It is part of 
his philosophical creed that “most men are disposed to treat you 
better than you are conscious that you deserve;” and though we do 
not suppose that Mr. Watson was treated better than he deserved by 
the Moors, he appears to have been treated very well indeed. Into 
the holy places, of course, he was not allowed to enter; but every 
privilege of the guest they freely accorded to him. In return for 
their hospitality he was able to supply them with stories of England, 
medicine (dispensed by himself in a somewhat random fashion), 
magnesium light, and india-rubber squeakers. These last appear to 
have created quite a furore in the higher circles of Wazan society. 
According to Mr, Watson’s description, the Moors are an interesting 
people—simple, refined, and artistic in many of their ways, and less 
imbued with fanatical suspicion than they are said to be. The 
Sultan’s government is, of course, thoroughly bad. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Butler has collected in one prettily got-up 
volume a number of sketches of his American, Indian and South 
African wanderings. Readers of the ‘‘ Great Lone Land”’ need not to 
be told that Colonel Butler is a most fascinating story-teller—eloquent 
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and humorous, in love with nature in her wilder aspects, and full of 
sympathy with all that is kindly and dignified in the ways of men who 
make the wilds their home. We must pass over the American 
sketches in this book without stopping to criticize—merely mentioning, 
for the benefit of those who take pleasure in Christmas tales, that they 
will find in the first of these papers, ‘‘ A Dog and his Doings,” a ghost- 
story of the most genuine, credible and awe-inspiring character. 
The series of papers headed “ South Africa” will be read with peculiar 
interest at the present moment. Here, for example, is a striking 
description of the region in which our countrymen are now carrying 
on war :— 

“Tt is a land of jagged peaks and scarped precipices, of torrents and rocks, 

of secluded valleys and great wind-swept hills. Snow rests for many months 
in the year upon its ragged hill-tops; grass grows rank and green in its many 
valleys. A thousand crystal streams flash over rocky ledges, and ripple through 
pebble-paved channels, and all the year round there is a sense of freshuess in 
the air, for the breeze that sweeps the land blows over peaks set ten thousand 
feet above the sea-line. ‘This in Africa—that land of heat and sun, of swamp 
and forest? Yes, even in Africa lies the region just pictured; this Switzer- 
land of South Africa, mountain Basutoland.” 
Colonel Butler’s graphic account of the Basuto war of 1852 gives 
afresh meaning to what we read in the newspapers of to-day of the 
difficulties of South African warfare. It is worth remarking that our 
author, though a soldier and a firm believer in the benefits of English 
rule, takes what the “forward” party among the colonists would call 
the anti-English line in regard to our frontier wars. While appre- 
ciating highly the primitive virtues of the Boers, he expresses a strong 
opinion that their land-hunger and their Old Testament politics have 
led to many flagrant acts of violence and injustice ; and he regards 
with true soldierly contempt the race of military contractors and 
speculators who make their profit out of England’s imperial difficulties. 
Many of his topics must be by this time painfully familiar to English- 
men who take an interest in South African affairs—the vast extent 
and inferior cultivation of the Dutch farms; the attraction offered by 
gold and diamonds, wherever they exist, to all the blackguardism of 
Europe ; and the impossibility of maintaining respect for law among 
the motley crowd of natives and colonists in the centres of money- 
making enterprise. But even when he touches on these familiar 
themes, Colonel Butler never fails to add to our knowledge, and to 
throw fresh light on the problems of colonial life. 

Mr. E. F. Knight’® is a member of the junior bar who has devoted 
a portion of the abundant leisure enjoyed by gentlemen of his 
profession and standing to a journey of observation among the moun- 
tains of Montenegro and Albania. He may be excused for assuming 
that the public would desire to have some literary record of what he 
saw, but he would have done well to consider whether his record 
need take the form ‘of a book. One of Mr. Knight’s travelling 
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companions has given us his account of their journey in a magazine 
article, and we are disposed to think that the valuable part of this 
work could without difficulty be compressed into the same shape. 
Mr. Knight and his friends visited Montenegro and Albania in the 
autumn of 1879 (so at least we infer from passages of the narrative, 
which is totally without dates). They saw nothing of the warlike 
operations then in progress; for they were turned back from Priserin, 
the head-quarters of the League, and from Gusinje, where the 
Albanian troops were confronting the Montenegrins under Marco 
Milano. But they went to Cettinje, where they had an interview 
with Prince Nikita, and saw the Minister of Finance playing billiards 
with the post-boy for pots of Austrian beer; to Scutari, to Podgoritza, 
and finally to Dulcigno, of which interesting town Mr. Knight would 
no doubt have taken more careful note if he could have foreseen the 
Naval Demonstration. 

We cannot quite make out why Mr. Berry should have thought it 
necessary to publish an account of his American travels." If every 
man who has dined in the hotels, played cards in the railway 
carriages, and shaken hands with the President of the United States, 
must record his experiences in an octavo volume, we shall become 
a nation of authors before we are aware. Mr. Berry may perhaps 
have thought that original reflection and easy humour can make 
even a hackneyed subject interesting; but if this was his literary 
ideal, we cannot congratulate him on having attained it. His reflec- 
' tions are for the most part simple expressions of wonder on discovering 
that most Americans wear black coats, or that a New York waiter 
never fails to distinguish the owner of each of the hundred hats 
entrusted to his keeping. As for Mr. Berry’s humour, it is enough 
to say that he thinks it amusing to speak of a pair of boots as “ pedal 
integuments.” 

Mr. Berry introduces us to a citizen of Chicago who disposed of 
the pretentions of a rival centre of commerce with the trenchant 
remark—* St. Louis! I wouldn’t be found dead in St. Louis.” This 
gentleman might possibly have spoken with more respect of the chief 
city of Missouri if he had studied the works of that eminent publicist, 
the Hon. Britton A. Hill. As a lawyer and a politician of some forty 
years’ standing, Mr. Hill has had many opportunities of observing the 
defects of the Federal and State constitutions of the Republic. In 
the work before us” he propounds a scheme of administrative and 
financial reform, which would amount to a complete revolution in the 
practice not only of the United States, but of modern civilized govern- 
ments generally. Mr. Hill’s ideal government is of the kind commonly 
known as “ paternal.” He proposes that the State should forbid 
foreigners to settle on its territory unless they produce evidence that 
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they are free from all external allegiance, political or spiritual. 
Having thus secured a free field for his experiment, he would proceed 
to take in hand the sanitary, educational, and commercial development 
of the nation ; providing for each child a good physical and mental 
training, for each man a vocation in life, and for the citizens generally 
a sufficient basis of prosperity, in the shape of an inconvertible paper 
currency equal in amount to the total value of exchangeable commo- 
dities in the country. No man should be absolutely compelled to 
submit to the new order of things, but if, by his own fault or by the 
fault of his parents, any citizen remains uneducated or idle, the State 
should have him imprisoned and kept to hard labour, “ or, if need be, 
executed.” The liberties of the people should be further protected 
by rendering all public officers liable to criminal prosecution for mal- 
feasance. In order that none may plead ignorance as an excuse for 
framing his habits without regard to the new constitution, the whole 
law should be codified in a good literary form, so that a man may 
carry it about with him and read it to his family of an evening; and 
the purity of the magistrates who administer this new law is to be 
secured by providing that any judge who “refuses to do manifest 
justice or equity,” sleeps on the bench, or reads “papers, books, letters, 
or cards of invitation to parties or dinners, or expresses contempt or 
disdain of any litigant or attorney, shall be sent to a penitentiary. 
We may remark that if Mr. Hill’s legislative style is adopted in the 
Republic of the future, the citizen who wishes to read the code to his 
family will require a truck to convey it to his residence. It would be 
impossible, in the space at our command, to enumerate one half of the 
measures suggested in “Liberty and Law,” or to do justice to the author’s 
theories of universal history and jurisprudence. The cardinal error 
which seems to us to pervade all Mr. Hill’s argument is the assumption 
that “the State” is, in some mysterious way, wiser and better than 
the men who compose it. If we admit, for example, that absolute 
paper money is the financial embodiment of pure reason, it is none the 
less evident that such money will not circulate unless the average 
trader can be got to believe in it. The average trader wants to know 
exactly where the commodities are which the paper represents ; with- 
out this knowledge he refuses to trade at all, and if his knowledge is only 
partial, he will demand an amount of paper exceeding in nominal value 
the solid goods which he gives for it. Mr. Hill would perhaps inter- 
fere to force people to part with their goods at a certain price in 
paper; he might even provide that any person expressing contempt 
for his “absolute money ” should be held to have committed an offence 
against the Educational Code, and should thereupon be sent to hard 
labour, or (what would come to much the same thing) to enforced 
attendance on the lectures of an inflationist professor. When we can 
secure an infallible Government which has the courage of its infalli- 
bility, Mr. Hill’s theories will be much to the purpose: for the present 
we prefer to adhere to the received Liberal belief, that Governments, 
when they undertake to tell us how to manage our private concerns, 
are more likely to be wrong than right. We ought to say that when 
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Mr. Hill leaves his theoretic platform and condescends to facts, his 
observations are often reasonable and useful. His remarks on local 
taxation and the debts of local authorities in the United States are 
specially instructive. We have been accustomed to regard the States 
as a land of light taxation, but in view of the fact that the people of 
Boston pay 29 dollars a head in local taxes alone, this common opinion 
will have to be reconsidered. Mr. Hill’s book is well adapted to suggest 
topics of reflection to American patriots; and as the recent elections 
seem to prove that “absolute money” is not popular with American 
business men, we may safely congratulate him on having attained a 
second edition. 

A Transatlantic jurist of a different type from Mr. Hill is Mr. 
Melville M. Bigelow, of the Boston bar, whose careful collection of 
“ Placita Anglo-Normanica” is well known to studentsof legal antiquities. 
In this history* Mr. Bigelow gives us, in a systematic form, the results 
of his study of Anglo-Norman procedure. The subject has been treated 
by many eminent writers; but it has been regarded by historians from 
the layman’s point of view. Mr. Bigelow brings the skill of a practised 
lawyer to bear upon it, with considerable effect. His chapters on the 
Writ Process and on Distraint will enable the student of history to dis- 
tinguish between proceedings which are often confounded under a 
common name. In regard to the writ, Mr. Bigelow shows very clearly 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the original purpose of the writ 
was to set forth the form of the action. That was done by the plaintiff 
himself in the count. “The writ and the count are two converging 
forms, approaching almost to contact by the time of Glanvill, fully 
meeting only in the next century. But the count is unbroken from 
Alfred to Victoria.” In the earlier chapters of this history Mr. Bigelow 
has, we think, laid rather too much stress upon the connection between 
the Anglo-Saxon Witenagemote and the Great Council or King’s Court 
of the Norman period. The King’s Court was the result of three 
factors—the Witenagemote, the Norman Barony Court, and (most 
important of all) the absolutist ideas of William the Conqueror, who 
was quite determined to do away with the system of territorial aristo- 
cracy which had given so much trouble to the Dukes of Normandy and 
the Kings of England. The point is worth insisting on, because the 
success of the Conqueror’s policy is the cardinal fact in the history of 
our Coustitution. By breaking the power represented in the old 
Witenayemote, William levelled down conquerors and conquered, 
nobles and commons; and thus was produced that union of classes 
against the abuses of monarchy to which we owe the Great Charter. 

Mr. John Jenkins’s account of the laws relating to religious liberty 
and public worship is written in a strongly Protestant and Puritan 
spirit.* Before he arrives at his subject he treats us to 120 pages of 
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mere eloquence, all about Martin Luther, the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
immortal memory of William III. We are told of a time when the 
laws of Europe were “‘ impregnated with the Papal sway,” when “ priest 
and layman gambolled in the same licentious paths,” and “ the voice of 
eternal justice was hushed by the lullaby of the priest.” “‘ Against this 
despotism,” our author tells us, “ not a voice was lifted up”—which is 
rather hard upon the author of the treatise “ De Auferibilitate Pape,” 
and other distinguished anti-Papal writers of the period before Luther. 
When he comes to speak of the effects of the English Reformation, 
Mr. Jenkins declares for the Puritans, as the friends, not only of truth, 
but of freedom. Having thus taken up firm ground as a party man, 
he has no difficulty in pronouncing a decided opinion on all contro- 
verted passages of history. The trial of Prynne is “ infamous,” but 
the trial of Laud does not disturb Mr. Jenkins’s composure. The 
Long Parliament granted “full toleration to all sects and parties”—an 
astounding statement on which we need hardly make any comment. 
When he has worked clear of the historical part of his book, Mr. Jenkins 
assumes a style more befitting a Registrar of County Courts, and pro- 
ceeds to give us some account of the’ Mortmain Act, the Acts against 
disturbances in churches and chapels, and some other Acts. We do not 
perceive that all this throws much light on the “ laws relating to reli- 
gious liberty and public worship,” nor can we conscientiously say that 
Mr. Jenkins has made a valuable contribution to our legal literature. 

Mr. Westlake has responded to the demand for a second edition of 
his “ Treatise on Private International Law,” published in 1858, by 
issuing what is practically a new work on the same subject.” Much 
has been added to our knowledge of international law since 1858 by 
judicial decisions, by the speculations of publicists, and by the labours 
of such bodies as the Institute in whose deliberations Mr. Westlake has 
taken an active part. In re-arranging his materials, Mr. Westlake has 
followed for the most part the order of the Italian Code. The first 
edition of this book is so familiar to English students of law, that we 
need not criticize at any length this revised form of it. We observe 
that the decisions of English judges are distinguished by appending 
the surnames only, after the unceremonious foreign fashion. ‘To the 
reader of our Reports, accustomed to the look of “Sir G. Jessel” or 
“Jessel, M.R.,” the curt “ Jessel” of Mr. Westlake has a somewhat bald 
appearance, 

A translation, with Commentary and Glossary, of the French 
Code of Commerce, is likely to be useful to several classes of per- 
sons.” Lawyers and men of business may consult it for their practical 
purposes, and the law reformer (who is not always a lawyer or a man 
of business) may draw profitable lessons from the comparison of the 
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merits and defects of our commercial law with those of the French 
law relating to the same subjects. Whatever: be the purpose with 
which this book is taken up, it will be found that M. Goirand has 
done his work well. His English is remarkably clear and good, and 
his Commentary affords sutficient proof that he possesses the charac- 
teristic French gift of divining exactly what his readers will require 
to have explained to them. English writers sometimes hastily assume 
that French law, being codified, must be much simpler and more in- 
telligible than our own. But the system embodied in the Constitution 
—celle du moment, as the French booksellers say—and the Codes is not 
by any means easily understood, especially by Englishmen. It is a 
system which leaves more to the discretion of public functionaries and 
less to the discretion of the individual citizen than our English system; 
it must be administered, therefore, by a larger and more elaborately 
organized staff of judges. The French merchant is evidently much 
more governed than his English rival; he is compelled to keep his 
books in a particular way, and to submit them annually for official 
inspection ; and if he is obliged to go to law, the rules as to appear- 
ances, production of documents, and other matters, are minute and 
rigorous. On all these points, M. Goirand’s work may be con- 
sulted with confidence by the English merchant or lawyer who is 
brought into contact with the French law. 

“The Three Estates” is a good title for an anti-democratic 
pamphlet; but we can hardly be expected to attach much importance 
to the constitutional theories of a gentleman who sets out with the 
notion that the Queen is one of the ‘‘ Estates” of her own realm. It is 
perhaps a sign of the low esteem into which the Lords Spiritual have 
fallen that their existence as a separate Estate is unknown even to 
Conservative publicists. Having discovered on a cursory inspection 
of this treatise that “ Publicola” is capable of misquoting the most 
hackneyed lines of Wordsworth (p. 27) and Goldsmith (p. 32), we 
have not been able to study his exposure of the evils of democracy 
very carefully; but we observe that his remedy for those evils is 
rateable plural voting, In default of this, he would be satisfied with 
Mr. Hare’s system of representation. 

Another disciple of Mr. Hare’s is Mr. Alfred Cridge, editor, we 
believe, of the San Francisco Chronicle, who has endeavoured in this 
pamphlet® to work out a remedy for the evils introduced into 
American politics by the Caucus system. He proves without much 
difficulty that the arts of professional politicians may succeed in 
returning a member who represents only a minority of electors. We 
have to thank Mr. Cridge for an able summary of the various schemes 
of perfect or proportional representation which have been from time 
to time put forward. After passing in review the Cumulative Vote, 
the Geneva Free List, and the “Transfer System” elaborated by 
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Mr, A. E. Dobbs, Mr. Cridge fixes upon the Preferential System of 
Mr. Hare as the most effective and satisfactory. We agree with 
much of what Mr. Cridge has to say, and we wish him all success in 
his struggle with the Caucus; but we cannot quite share his sanguine 
belief in “‘ proportional representation.” As the late Mr. Bagehot has 
pointed out, the Proportional System implies a good deal of arrange- 
ment beforehand by the central agents of each party. It would not 
prevent the Caucus and the party ticket from being revived in a new 
and dangerous form. We do not expect much political benefit to 
result from improvements in the mere machinery of elections. No 
system secures anything like a perfect representation of all the 
represented ; and no system is too rude to give a satisfactory result if 
wisdom and public spirit have the working of it. 

More than eight years have elapsed since the rise of the Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union brought the condition of the peasantry 
prominently before the public. It was in the West and South of 
England that the farm labourers had most to complain of; and among 
those who came to their aid few were able to render them more 
effective service than Mr. F. G. Heath. The simple record of 
Mr. Heath’s tours of observation in the West of England did more 
than many blue books to make us familiar with the wants and 
aspirations of the rural poor. We are now enabled to estimate some 
of the results of the movement of 1872. To his notes of 1872 and 
1873 Mr. Heath has now added some account of a tour undertaken in 
the summer of last year through parts of Wiltshire, Somerset, and 
Devon.* It is gratifying to find that there has been improvement of 
late years in some important particulars. Wages are better and 
steadier than they were, in spite of agricultural depression, and the 
standard of living is higher. It seems, however, that some farmers 
have blindly insisted on keeping down their expenses by employing 
fewer men, and it is suggested that the decrease in the acreage under 
crops in England is partly to be accounted for in this way. Some 
competent observers think that the present generation of labourers, 
male and female, are on the whole inferior to their predecessors in 
morality and usefulness, A comprehensive view of all the facts of the 
case might prove this opinion erroneous; but there can be no doubt 
that the emancipation of labour tends to impair its efficiency tor 
atime. To obtain recognition of their rights, the labourers must 
hold together, and the good workman is thus placed for the moment 
alongside of the inferior workman—both claiming the same wage, and 
both restricting themselves to the same amount of work. This has 
been the experience of other industries’; it may now be the turn of 
agriculturists to perceive that the union system is only a preparation 
for some better organization which will offer greater encouragement to 
individual effort. If any change is to be made in the organization of 
agricultural industry, we may be sure it will be slow. Mr. Heath’s 
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book supplies us with ample proof of the strength of rustic Con- 
servatism, and the difficulty of altering customs which are the growth 
of centuries. 

We are indebted to the Executive Committee of the National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union for a copy of an interesting pamphlet, 
containing returns obtained by the committee from labourers in all 
parts of the country as to the causes of the existing agricultural 
depression.” The general opinion among labourers seems to be 
that farms are too large and rents too high; that game eats up the 
farmer’s profit; and that too little labour is employed. These are, of 
course, the views of persons deeply interested in the questions at 
issue, and must therefore be received with caution; but they are well 
worth the attention of all who wish to study this most important sub- 
ject in all its aspects. 

Mr. J. A. Fox’s Reports” on the condition of the Mayo peasantry 
contain much valuable information on a painfully interesting subject. 
Those who wish to have a statement of what we may call the other 
side of the case in regard to Irish famines cannot do better than turn 
to these “Pictures” by Mr. Terence McGrath.” From these entertaining 
pages we gather that Irish distress is much exaggerated, and that 
distress, where it exists, is largely due to the sloth, ignorance and 
superstition of the peasants themselves. Mr. McGrath seems deter- 
mined to justify Dr. Johnson’s famous saying by assuring the English 
public that all Irishmen are humbugs. ‘There is not one of his 
seventeen types of character, unless it be the “landlord of the old 
school ”—who, by the way, has been compelled to leave his country— 
which will stand any ordinary test as regards truthfulness and honesty. 
David said in his haste that all men are liars; Mr. McGrath says as much 
of his countrymen in an easy leisurely style which seems to be the 
fruit of long observation and reflection. We should like to have a 
fresh series of “ Pictures” of honest Irishmen—if there are any—from 
the same pen. But even if there are none, or if the League banishes them 
as St. Patrick banished the frogs, we hope Mr. McGrath will not give 
up writing about Ireland. His descriptions are always amusing, and 
his knowledge of Irish life, if a little one-sided, is evidently extensive. 

We have to acknowledge a copy of the Report” of a case tried before 
the Mixed Tribunal of Cairo, which led to a complete exposure of 
the oppression and fraud perpetrated by the agents of European houses 
in their dealings with the Fellahs; of a statistical pamphlet,” giving 
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aconspectus of the results of the Italian general elections held in April 
last; and of two Returns issued by the Statistical Department of the 
Italian Ministry of Commerce,” giving statistics of the navigation of the 
kingdom. Mr. Dyer* is to be congratulated on having succeeded in 
stimulating the Belgian Government to take action against an infamous 
traffic. From Messrs. Reeves and Turner we have received a cheap 
and handy reprint of Lord Erskine’s speeches, extracted from the 
edition of 1810. M. Albert Gigot has translated into excellent French 
a selection from Mr. Gladstone’s “ Gleanings.”* We should have 
desired to give a more extended notice of Dr. Corfield’s valuable lec- 
tures on dwelling-houses;* but it is perhaps well for the peace of 
mind of those among our readers who dwell in ordinary London 
houses that we have not left ourselves space to mention all the essential 
rules of sanitary construction laid down by the Medical Officer of St. 


George’s, 
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R. GUNTHER’S “ Introduction to the. Study of Fishes” is no 
only the most important book of its kind which has ever been 
produced, but successfully expounds, in a delightful way, the subject 


of which the author is the greatest living master. Never before has 
an eminent zoologist condescended to give a summary of all that is 
best worth knowing in the natural history of a great group of animals 
inaform atonce fitted for general reading and for students. We 
cannot doubt that this work will exercise a profound influence both in 
popularizing the study of fishes and on the advancement of Natural 
History generally ; for it is scarcely fitting the reputation of English 
science that other masters in other subjects should be unable or 
unwilling to follow the example of the eminent German who 
presides over the Zoological Department of the British Museum. 
Dr. Giinther commences by defining a fish as an animal living 
in water, breathing air dissolved in water by means of gills; whose 
heart is formed of two chambers, and in which the limbs, when 
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present, take the form of fins. The first chapter gives an excellent 
history, from the time of Aristotle onward, of the great contributions 
which have been made by successive naturalists to a knowledge of the 
fish class. The classitications adopted by Linneus, Cuvier, and 
Johannes Miller, are here presented as illustrating the great progress 
which has been made in knowledge. This chapter concludes with a 
valuable list of the more important general works upon fishes, classified 
according to the countries to which they relate. The second chapter, 
called a topographical description of thé external parts of fishes, gives, 
in a manner altogether masterly, not merely an account of the struc- 
tures of which it treats, in their immense variety, but some idea of 
their functions, with sufficient reference to individual fishes to invest a 
technical subject with interest and precision. The parts of the head, 
gill-cover, fins, and scales, are especially treated of. The third chap- 
ter describes the skeleton; and, as the multitude of discoveries in 
anatomy made in the last five-and-twenty years have in some cases 
shaken the old nomenclature of the bones used by Cuvier and Owen, 
Dr. Giinther gives, in four parallel columns, the determinations adopted 
by previous writers, printing in italics those which he finds himself 
constrained to adopt. This subject is followed by a discussion of the 
modifications of the skeleton in the successive groups of fishes. Here, 
perhaps, it would have been an advantage to have presented the reader 
with a larger number of figures, for the modifications of skull- 
structure in this great group of animals can scarcely be realized from 
figures of the lamprey, ceratodus, polypterus, and the perch. The 
varieties of fish skull are suffciently important to have received fuller 
treatment, and sufliciently interesting to have engaged the reader's 
attention. The fifth chapter, on the muscles and electric organs, is also 
too brief, extending to barely three pages. The nerves are discussed 
at somewhat greater length ; but still the figures are too few to give 
an adequate conception of the extraordinary modifications which the 
brain presents. The seventh chapter treats of smell, sight, hearing, 
taste, and touch. In many respects these senses of the fish are dis- 
tinctive of the group; scarcely any fishes breathe by the organ of smell. 
Insom:e the eyes are capable of being directed towards the object pursued. 
Only one fish has shown any trace of an organ which can be compared 
to a tear gland ; and while the eyelid in most animals is free from fat, 
the eyelids of many fishes are so loaded with fat at the spawning season 
that the eye is almost hidden. So absolutely may the attention of some 
sharks be concentrated on the pursuit in which they are engaged, that, 
perfectly unconscious of touch, they allow themselves to be speared 
through and through, when feeding on the whale, without manifesting 
resentment. Next succeeds an account of organs of nutrition and 
digestion in fishes, followed by an exposition of their respiration. The 
modifications of the air bladder are fully described, and a short account 
is given of the lungs of those fishes which approach most nearly to the 
amphibians. The organs of circulation, kidneys, and reproduction 
each receive notice in other chapters. Figures are given of the 
Californian Ditrema, which retains the young in the body till they have 
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reached a large size. It is rare for female fishes to take charge of the 
young; but in the siluroid fish Aspredo, the eggs adhere to the skin of 
the abdomen in consequence of the fish lying over them, and she then 
carries the eggs about on her belly just asthe Surinam Toad carries her 
eggs on her back. Another fish, Solenostoma, has the ventral fins 
united with the body so as to form a large pouch, in which the eggs 
are carried. Among the pipe-fishes it is the male which takes on itself 
the office of developing the young. The eggs of the principal modifi- 
cations of sharks are represented by figures. The chapter on the 
growth and variation of fishes is extremely interesting. The lamprey 
is the only fish in which a true metamorphism is observed, but many 
fishes undergo remarkable changes. The young of the flat fishes at 
first have the head symmetrical, with one eye on each side of the head, 
and swim in a vertical position ; but as they come to rest horizontally 
on the bottom, the eye migrates round to the upper side. The head 
in many young fishes is immensely large, forming at least half the 
body. The young of the sword-fish has the eye forming fully 
half the depth of the body, the jaws of equal length and crowded 
with teeth ; but after a time changes are produced in the proportions 
of the bones and fins, which completely alter the aspect of the animal. 
Numerous interesting figures are given, showing the modifications 
which fishes undergo in their development. © Occasionally development 
appears to be arrested, and fishes grow in size without advancing in 
organization, as Dr. Giinther thinks, because the eggs may have been 
drifted by currents into positions unsuited for the evolution of the 
organs which characterize maturity. The fourteenth chapter deals with 
hybernation, domestication, and the poison glands of fishes (for many 
apparently have poison glands) on the dorsal spines, while others have 
an arrangement similar to the fang of a serpent, by which poison is 
passed through a perforated spine on the operculum. The geological 
distribution of fishes has not been neglected, and a summary is given 
of the chief modifications which have presented themselves in the 
successive periods of the earth’s history. The geographical distribu- 
tion is treated of’ at considerable length, occupying more than a hundred 
pages. Many of the facts emphasized are singularly suggestive of 
modifications which the distribution of life has undergone in com- 
paratively recent times. Thus there are many genera represented by 
but two species, of which one occurs in the rivers of North or 
South America and the other in the rivers of China or India. 
The fresh-water fishes are grouped geographically into three zones, 
called the northern zone, the equatorial zone, and the southern zone, 
with sub-divisions, making the arrangement very similar to that 
adopted by Mr. Allen for the distribution of mammals, but founded 
essentially on the regions of Dr. Sclater. Each of these regions is 
described in detail, and no portion of the book is more valuable than 
this admirable summary. ‘The eighteenth chapter gives an account 
of the fishes of brackish water ; then succeeds the distribution of 
marine fishes, which fall into the three categories—shore fishes, fishes 
of the upper part of the open ocean, and deep-sea fishes. The shore 
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fishes are then sub-divided into zones and provinces. In the north 
temperate zone there is the British district, the Mediterranean district, 
and the North American district, succeeded by the districts of Kamts 
chatka, Japan and California. The equatorial zone includes the tropical 
Atlantic, tropical Indo-Pacific, and the Pacific coast of tropical America 
which latter presents more distinct modifications corresponding ty 
central America, the Galapagos Islands, and Peru. The south tem. 
perate zone includes four fish faunas which correspond to the Cape of 
Good Hope, South Australia, Chile, and Patagonia. Besides these there 
are the fish faunas of the Arctic and Antarctic oceans. Two orders, the 
Anacanthini and the Pharyngognathi, are entirely absent from the 
surface waters of the open ocean. Dr. Giinther remarks thet the 
pelagic fauna of the tropics gradually passes into that of the temperate 
zones, only a few genera being confined to the tropics, but north of 
latitude 40 many genera disappear. Pelagic fishes are almost un- 
known in the Arctic seas. The largest marine fishes all belong to 
the open ocean. The deep-sea fauna commences at a depth of 200 
fathoms, below which sunlight is not supposed to penetrate. Thes 
fishes generally have remarkably light bones, almost free from calcareous 
matter. Deep-sea fishes have the mucous system remarkably developed. 
Many of the fish have large eyes, and several are provided, especially 
about the head, with phosphorescent glands. They are rapacious, and 
capable of swallowing prey of large size. Fishes have been dredged 
from a depth of 2,900 fathoms, but very few families are exclusively 
limited to great depths. With this survey of the structure and distri- 
bution of fishes the first part of the volume ends at page 311. Nearly 
the whole of the remainder, to page 696, consists of an admirable 
account of the families and chief representative genera of fishes, which 
are defined with scientific exactness, and often iilustrated with admir- 
able woodcuts. This part of the work is not altogether technical, for 
information concerning the habits, uses, distribution, or structure of the 
fishes described is frequently introduced. No distinction is made 
between the recent and fossil forms, and in their proper places in 
this great sequence of fish life the extinct genera and families are 
referred to and sometimes described and figured, so that they help 
to fill in gaps in the living series. One very excellent feature 
of the work, which might perhaps be somewhat extended with 
advantage in the next.edition, especially in this portion of the volume, 
is the references given to authorities, especially such as introduce the 
reader to the best available figures. In classification, as was to be 
expected, Dr. Giinther follows essentially the scheme elaborated in his 
“Catalogue of the Fishes in the British Museum,” with the modifications 
subsequently made in his paper on Ceratodus. The chief novelty for 
the general reader in this is the introduction of the sub-class Pale- 
ichthyses, which it is said stand to the Teleostei, or bony fishes, in the 
same relation that marsupials stand to ordinary mammals. They 
precede the Teleostian fishes in time, and are divided into two orders 
—the Chondropterygii, often catked the Elasmobranchs, comprising 
sharks, rays, and chimeras ; and secondly the Ganoidei, which includes 
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eight divisions, all extinct, with the exception of the mud fishes, 
sturgeons, the Polypterus group, and certain of the allies of 
Lepidosteus. The volume concludes with an appendix giving direc- 
tions for collecting and preserving fishes. There is a full index. 
Where there is so much to praise, two points upon which 
improvements could be obviously made are—first in giving more 
attention to the economic importance of fishes and their diseases, 
by which the sympathies of a large body of educated readers would 
be assured; and in the less important matter of having the volume 
read so as to replace the present construction of the sentences by the 
accepted English forms. 

Mr. Swinton is an entomologist who has written a book* which, 
though published by subscription, may, on account of its title, arrest 
some amount of attention. In many respects it is a peculiar book : 
it opens with seven plates in addition to the ftontispiece. These are 
mostly designed to show points of structure, but some of the explana- 
tions are curious. Thus, in the first plate, figure 8 shows the way in 
which the male Trichoptera choose their partners when dancing over 
the surface of the water ; figure 6 illustrates the courtship of two flies 
on a Crowsfoot. On plate iii., figure 5, “Cicada plebeia is shown 
singing on an acacia spray at the foot of the Superga hills near Turin. 
Motion of the abdomen indicated by a blur sketch from nature, 
with the Alps in the background.” The book commences with an 
introduction, chiefly written to record how the author became an 
entomologist, and was attracted to study the stridulating organs of 
insects. The first chapter deals with the senses of insects in a diffuse 
sort of way, and of the modes in which they are expressed by secretions 
and contractions. Appended to the chapter is a tabular account of 
the secretions of various insects and larve. The second chapter gives 
afull account of the dances which various insects perform, and the 
author believes that this, like the erial display of the charms of 
insects, originates in love and rivalry. He observes that the males of 
some Neuroptera dance till joined by the females, when they pair. To 
_ this chapter is appended a list of luminous insects. The third and 
fourth chapters deal with instrumental music considered as a material 
aid in reproduction and distribution. By instrumental music the author 
understands stridulation. These organs are common to both sexes 
in beetles, butterflies and moths, but are generally characteristic of 
the males in the Orthoptera. The musical organ exists in four orders 
of insects. In most Orthoptera it admits of modulation, so that 
the noise, though varied, is often deafening. A detailed account of 
stridulation in the various groups of insects, partly from the author’s 
observation, but largely from previous writers, is given, and to these 
chapters is appended a table of the insects that stridulate, giving an 





* “Insect Variety: its Propagation and Distribution. Treating of the Odours, 
Dances, Colours, and Music in all Grasshoppers, Cicadz, and Moths ; Beetles, Leaf- 
Insects, Bees, and Butterflies ; Bugs, Flies, and Ephemera ; and exhibiting the 
Bearing of the Science of Entomology on Geology.” By A. H. Swinton. London 
and New York : Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
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account of the positions of the organs by which the sounds are 
produced. Then follows a chapter on wing-beating and vocal music, 
considered as an agent in reproduction and distribution, and here the 
author deals chiefly with the music of flies, bees, and cicade. The 
sixth chapter gives a detailed account of the organ of hearing in 
insects, while the volume concludes with a diffuse chapter, professedly 
treating of migration as inducing variety, but discussing many points 
in the history of the earth as well as in the lives of insects. An 
appendix gives the dates of the most remarkable great migrations of 
insects which have been recorded. This volume is essentially crude, 
but the author has a habit of observation and a faculty of narration 
which will probably enable him to turn out better literary work in 
the future. 

A new volume by Mr. Darwin,’ assisted by his son, Francis Darwin, 
on the power of movement in plants, is an interesting botanical 
research, such as would probably, in the case of any other writer, have 
been issued in the Transactions of one of the learned societies. It is 
well known that many plants exhibit a rotary movement, which 
Mr. Darwin terms circumnutation, and to this phenomenon and its 
varieties the volume is devoted. ‘These movements describe generally 
irregular ovals, which have their longer axes directed successively to 
different points of the compass. While describing these figures the 
apex of the plant often travels in a zigzag line. This movement is 
a consequence of an inflated condition of the cells, which causes a 
bending of the plant, which is usually accompanied by growth. In 
many plants there is a sudden jerk forward from a length of a two- 
thousandth to a thousandth ofan inch. The part then slowly retreats to 
a portion of this distance, because the tissues are elastic ; but soon jerks 
forward again. The turgescence of the cells takes place under the 
influence of light. The roots of a plant also descend down into the 
earth in a spiral direction under the influence of gravity. The 
growing root of a seedling bean can displace a weight of some pound: 
The power of movement in the root enables it to penetrate the earth 
in the direction of least resistance. The roots are deflected towards 
moisture, and generally bend away from light. After the radicle is 
developed the stem or epicotyl breaks out. Many of the organs of 
plants are arched even before they break through the ground, and at 
the same time the circumnutation aids the organs in bursting through 
the ground, In many seedlings the upper part of the radicle contracts 
so as to drag the cotyledons down into the ground, and this burying 
process is believed to protect the young plants against the frosts o! 
winter. In an acacia tree every leaflet, sub-petiole, and petiole is 
constantly describing small ellipses. The leaves generally move up 
and down, the flower peduncles circumnutate, and this movement has 
continued since the time when the tree first commenced to grow. 
Climbing plants at first circumnutate like other plants, but after 4 


———— 





3 «‘The Power of Movement in Plants.” By Charles Darwin, LL.D., FBS. 
Assisted by Francis Darwin. London: John Murray. 1880, 
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time the movement increases in amount and extends more equally 
in every direction round the plant. The sleep of leaves, which results 
from the influence of light and darkness, is another illustration of 
circumnutating movements. In some plants the leaves sleep, but the 
cotyledons do not. In other plants the reverse condition obtains, and 
in some others both sleep at night. These movements protect the 
leaves, since they suffer less from cold at night than when com- 

lled to remain horizontal. The movements of leaves are, however, 
somewhat dependent on moisture, for Mr. Darwin mentions the case 
ofa porlieria which remained closed all day, as if asleep, when the 
plant was dry, as though endeavouring to check evaporation. Light 
coming in a lateral direction causes the plant thus illuminated to bend 
towards the light, but too much light is capable of injuring the leaves 
of some plants, and they twist so as to present their edges to the sun. 
Finally, Mr. Darwin compares these movements of plants to the uncon- 
scious movements of the lower animals. A very small stimulus 
produces an effect. The most sensitive part of the plant is the tip of 
the radicle, which transmits the influences it experiences to the other 
parts of the organism. The bulk of the volume is occupied with the 
description of the movements of numerous plants, and these movements 
are illustrated by a large number of diagrams. The work is a 
remarkable contribution to knowledge, but it may be doubted whether 
the importance of these movements is great in bringing about the 
evolution of either plant form or organization. 

Mr. Messer has written an elementary introduction to Systematic 
Botany* which differs from its predecessors in mode of arrangement 
both of the text and illustrations. First, after a short introduction, 
comes the glossary, in which, however, the derivations of words are not 
given. Then a Table of symbolical illustrations, giving the explana- 
tions of minute figures which are to be used throughout the text, and 
opposite to this is a list of the natural orders of British plants. Then 
in a few pages the characters of exogens, endogens and acrogens are 
contrasted; the left page being given up to figures, while the right- 
hand page gives in few words the characters of the several orders 
which the figures are meant to define, and the names of the families of 
plants by which the Order is represented or familiarly known; the 
one page showing the student what has to be seen, the opposite page 
putting these characters into words, The figures are necessarily very 
small, and have a certain rudeness in consequence; but the analysis 
appears to be well made, and likely to be of great practical utility to 
young students who find botanical terms hard, or who fail, in the 
absence of a teacher, to appreciate the meaning of botanical detivitions. 
At p. 124 is a chart showing the number of species in each of the 
British Orders; following this is a catalogue of.British plants ; then an 





‘4 New and Easy Method of Studying British Wild Flowers by Natural 
Analysis; being a Complete Series of Illustrations of their Natural Orders and 
— Analytically arranged by Frederick A. Messer. London: David Bogue. 
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index to the Orders and Genera, and finally an Index to the common 
English names of plants. 

Under the title “‘The Poetry of Astronomy,’® Mr. Proctor has 
gathered up another volume of literary contributions which have been 
for the most part already printed in the Cornhill Magazine, Belgravia, 
and Contemporary Review. The titles of the papers are as striking as in 
earlier volumes, and like former work of a similar kind these essays 
give aclear as well as interesting summary of many subjects concerning 
which public interest has been aroused by recent research or discovery. 
The first article is entitled ‘‘The Age of the Earth and Sun.” Here, 
after drawing attention to the immense duration of time, indicated 
by the succession of geological deposits, it proceeds to follow Mr. 
Croll in estimating the period for which the earth has experienced 
the sun’s heat. While Mr. Croll assigns to the earth an antiquity of 
ninety millions of years, Sir W. Thomson maintains that the sun has pro- 
bably been shining for from twenty to four hundred millions of years, 
Then follows a chapter entitled ‘‘The Sun in his Glory,” written to 
give an account of the results obtained by the Eclipse Expeditions. 
Next succeeds the title “‘ When the Sea was Young,” in which the 
mode of origin of seas when the earth was in a heated state is con- 
sidered, and evidence is adduced that Jupiter is probably in process 
of condensing the vapour in its atmosphere into water. Mr. Proctor 
estimates that if all the water in the sea on our earth were evaporated, 
a deposit of salt would be left on its floor having an average depth 
of three hundred and fifty feet, which would be enough to cover the 
whole of the existing ]and to a depth of a thousand feet. An article 
entitled “Is the Moon Dead?” is chiefly designed to show that there 
must have been a period in its history when it was suitable for habi- 
tation, and that the seas and atmosphere have disappeared into the 
interior in chemical combinations. Next follows an account of the Moon’s 
Small Craters, and an article on ‘“‘ The New Crater in the Moon,” dis- 
covered by Dr. Klein. In this a discussion is given of the crater called 
Linneus, which in 1866 appears to have been partially filled up; and then 
the new crater, about nine miles in diameter, situate near Hyginus in the 
Sea of Vapours, is described. Till the moon is nearly six days old this 
crater is in darkness, and when it is nine days old hardly any of it can 
be detected, so that it is visible for those days at the first quarter and for 
the same time at the third quarter. Mr. Proctor adduces evidence from 
photographs to show that the crater existed at least as far back as 
1865, though it had not been recorded by observers. Articles follow 
on “ A Fiery World,” “The Planet of War,” “Living in Dread and 
Terror,” which gives an account of the satellites of Mars. An article 
on ‘A Ring of Worlds” deals with the asteroids. Under the title 
“Earth-born Meteorites,” it is suggested that every world has its 
eruptive stage, in which it throws beyond the power of its attraction 





5 «The Poetry of Astronomy. A Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly 
Bodies, regarded less in their strictly Scientific Aspect than as Suggesting Thoughts 
respecting Infinities of Time and Space, of Variety, of Vitality, and of Develop- 
ment.” By Richard A. Proctor. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1881. 
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the meteors and meteorites which afterwards fall on its surface. 
The concluding chapter is termed “ The Architecture of the Heavens,” 
which gives an account of Herschel’s and other researches on the 
modes in which the masses of stars in the heavens are arranged. This 
volume has a higher character than most of the collections of essays 
which the author has already made, and gives a valuable summary, 
not only of important advances in astronomical knowledge which 
have been made in recent years, but of the cognate subjects which 
become invested by those discoveries with new interest and importance. 

“A Simple Treatise on Heat”’ (Mr. Mattieu Williams) is a 
small book which explains in a clear way, without touching the 
higher theoretical questions, the chief facts of the science of heat. 
It is well suited either for young students or for general read- 
ing. The work is divided into twenty-one chapters, which follow 
the usual treatment of the subject. First, the instruments for measur- 
ing heat are explained; then the manifestations of heat by friction, 
condensation, combustion, conduction, convection, reflection, and 
radiation; the effects of heat on gases, liquids, and solids; while 
the last two chapters treat of dissociation and specific heat. The 
subject is treated in an interesting way, the illustrations given are 
always intelligible, and the text is considerably helped by the figures 
and tables which it includes. 

In his preface the author of “The Power of Sound ”” states that his 
purpose has been to examine the general elements of musical structure, 
and the nature, sources, and varieties of musical effect in such a way 
as may be followed by those without special technical knowledge, and 
thus to show relations of music to our faculties, feelings, arts, and 
social fabric. A good deal of the substance of the book has appeared 
inthe current monthly publications. It is a somewhat ponderous per- 
formance both in size and style, and were it not illuminated with numerous 
quotations of passages of music in illustration of the arguments, might 
be considered somewhat heavy reading. It is divided into twenty- 
three chapters, and we can scarcely give a better idea of the scope of 
the work than is conveyed in some of their titles, such as ‘‘ The Organs 
and Impressions of the Higher Senses;” ‘‘ Unformed Sound,” which 
deals chiefly with the qualities of sounds and the impressions they pro- 
duce; “The Elements of a Work of Art;” “Abstract Form, as 
Addressed to the Eye and the Ear;”’ “ Association, the Factors of 
Melodic Form ; ” “‘ The Relations of Reason and Order to Beauty,” “ Two 
Ways of Hearing Music ;” ‘‘ Music as Impressive and Expressive ; ” 
“Music as Suggestive of External Objects and Ideas,” and in relation to 
Intellect and Morality, and in relation to the Public. There are also 
chapters on Song, Opera, Musical Criticism, and three appendices on 
Pleasure and Pain, on Rhythm, and on Discord. It will thus be seen 
that the treatise goes far beyond the ordinary treatment of music, 





6 “A Simple Treatise on Heat.” By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 
With Twenty-six Illustrations. London: Chatto & Windus. 1880. 
7 “The Power of Sound.” By Edmund Gurney, late Fellow of Trinity Coliege, 
Cambridge. Iondon: Smith, Elder & Co. 1880. 
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and the author aspires to analyze and explain the processes by which 
the sense of pleasure is conveyed to us by musical compositions. This 
psychological treatment necessarily requires for its examination a far 
more extended notice than is possible in this place, and we can only 
say that the work is elaborated with great care. But it seems to us 
that the author has rather written out the processes of thought in his 
own mind by which such questions may be examined, than striven to 
attain results of practical utility which would be capable of refining 
or enhanclng the musical taste of the people, and on this account his 
work will probably appeal to a small audience, and give the impres- 
sion of extending to too great a length. 

A new edition has reached us of Mr. Proctor’s “ Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy.”* This work was noticed in Tue Westminster Review, 
No. CV., January, 1878 ; and as it does not appear to have undergone 
any important modification, we can only refer to the words of praise 
which were then used. 

The Report of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for 
1879,’ shows that the total value of all the minerals raised in the 
colony during that year was £2,085,456, which is a decrease of 
£80,556 on the previous year. The falling-off is chiefly in copper 
and gold, while there is an increase in coal, iron, and silver. The 
falling-off in the yield of gold is not attributed to exhaustion, since the 
colony contains 22,000,000 acres of auriferous land, which are worked 
by from 5,000 to 8,000 gold miners. The richest gold mines at the 
present day are Adelong, Hill End, and Copeland. Nearly the whole 
of the gold found passes through the Sydney Mint. Silver is chiefly 
worked at Boorook, but the yield varies from one ounce to 522 ounces 
per ton. The Report, as usual, consists largely of detailed reports on 
the several mines and mining districts. In the report of the Geological 
Surveyor a few fossils are figured, the’most interesting of which is 
an immense incisor tooth of Diprotodon Australis. With the report 
is a separate atlas of sections and map of the gold mines in the Hill 
End and Tambaroora districts. 

“The Atomic Theory” of Professor Wurtz is now so well known 
that it is only necessary to draw attention to the fact that it is well 
translated by Mr. Cleminshaw, and published as a volume of the Inter- 
national Scientific Series." The work is divided into two parts— 
Book I. on Atoms, and Book II. on Atomicity. It is a work dealing 
with views which are to chemical compounds what the theory of 
evolution is to organic structures and organisms, and, as expounded by 
the author, possesses an irresistible charm, more fascinating than almost 
any story that could be written; for it is, in the first place, a history 





8 ‘*Myths and Marvels of Astronomy.” By Richard A. Proctor. A New 
Edition. London: Chatto & Windus. 1880. 

9 “Mines and Mineral Statistics. Annual Report of the Department of Mines, 
New South Wales, for the Year 1879.” Maps to accompany Annual Report. 
Sydney: Thomas Richards, Government Printer. 1880. 

10 «©The Atomic Theory.’ By Ad. Wurtz. Translated by E. Cleminshaw, 
M.A., F.C.8., F.1.C. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 
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of the growth of the ideas which gradually became built up with the 
foundations of chemical science ; and, in the second place, it is an ex- 
position of the philosophy of evolution of chemical compounds. 
Although there is but little in the book which is not now generally taught 
in this country, it is a work eminently calculated to raise the standard 
of chemical conceptions in the minds of students who do not 
usually carry their work far enough to appreciate research, and it will 
graft on to the general culture of educated persons a noble conception 
of chemical philosophy and work. 


Dr. William Aitkin’s ‘‘ Science and Practice of Medicine” has long 
enjoyed a well-deserved popularity amongst students and practitioners, 
and the new edition will be hailed with satisfaction. In the interval 
which has elapsed since the ]ast one appeared an immense amount of 
scientific work has been done, and it has been necessary to remodel, 
and even rewrite, many parts of the book. The sections which treat 
of diseases of the brain and nervous system are indeed almvst entirely 
new, and many alterations are to be found under other headings; but 
with all these changes the volumes still preserve their individuality, 
and will rank, as formerly, with the best treatises on the subject in the 
English language. A distinctive feature about Dr. Aitkin is his manage- 
ment of authorities, which contrasts pleasantly with what is to be 
found in many other writers. Instead of assimilating to himself all the 
medical authorities whose writings have been consulted, and giving the 
general results in his own words, the author intersperses his text with 
numerous quotations, which are reproduced verbatim, and so vary the 
monotony which would be otherwise inseparable from 2,000 pages of 
hard science. Another matter of great importance, and which is often 
neglected entirely in modern text-books, is the question of treatment. 
Therapeutic scepticism is a great deal too prevalent. There are many 
physicians who consider that their functions end at diagnosis, and that 
the proper treatment of disease consists in watching its progress; but 
Dr. Aitkin does not belong to thisclass, Throughout the two volumes 
which compose the work, a large space is devoted to the means of curing, 
and the selection of medical and hygienic prescriptions is most judi- 
cious. ‘T'o analyze in detail this treatise of medicine would far exceed 
the limits of the present notice, and it must therefore suffice to indicate 
a few of the more attractive sections, Passing gver Part I. and Il. 
of the first volume, which deal with general pathology and nosology, 
we come to the chapters which treat of specific diseases. The classi- 
fication of these affections necessitates a definition of specificity, and 
this brings us at once to one of the most interesting but unsettled 
problems in the province of biology. To take enteric or typhoid fever 
as a type of specitic diseases, opinions as to its causation may be arranged 
under two great theories—that which allows that it may be begotten of 
any kind of filth (pythogenic), and that which maintains, on the con- 





1 “ The Science and Practice of Medicine.” By William Aitkin, M.D., F.R.S, 
London: Charles Griffin & Co. 1880, 
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trary, that it can only follow the introduction into the organism of a 
particular contagium vivum derived from a subject of the same disease, 
The weight of evidence given is decidedly in favour of the latter 
hypothesis, and this is also the one accepted by the vast majority of 
medical practitioners. It is difficult, of course, to explain the different 
variations in the intensities of epidemics by the contagium vivum, but 
for the matter of that the de novo supposition is not more satisfactory. 
Experiments made by Pasteur, quite recently, on the development of 
recognizable organisms, show, however, that time and oxidation play 
an important part in the determination of their virulence; and it is 
highly probable that the minute and often ultra-microscopic contagious 
bioplast (described by Beale) is also subject to the same influences. 
The second volume begins with the diseases of the nervous system, and 
these occupy very nearly 500 pages, which give a better resumé of the 
present state of neurological science than any monograph we have yet 
seen. ‘The chapters on pathology are preceded by an account of the 
most recent discoveries in nervous physiology and anatomy, a know- 
ledge of which is indispensable even for the comprehension of current 
nomenclature, and a number of new figures and diagrams are inserted 
to illustrate the letterpress. Much has been written during the last 
few years on some of the more uncommon manifestations of hysteria 
and their treatment by a method which is indifferently known as 
Burgism, or Metallo-therapy. Every human being is supposed by 
the author of this method to have a certain metuallic idiosyncracy 
—that is, to be susceptible to the action of some particular 
metal—and the metal in question is said to be revealed by its action 
on the skin. Once ascertained, the internal administration of its 
salts should cure the individual when the subject of disease. 
These statements were at first received with incredulity, and the 
more so inasmuch as the method was asserted to cure such diseases as 
cholera; but they ultimately attracted the attention of a Paris society, 
and a commission was appointed to ascertain their value. Unfortu- 
nately, the members of this commission elected to experiment on a 
number of hysterical women, and, as constantly happens under such 
circumstances, they were mystified by their patients. It is one of the 
lessons of experience that “ men of science are often, or even usually, 
on account of the grand simplicity of the scientific intellect, the worst 
possible investigators in such cases—their tendency being to overlook 
tricks worthy of a schoolboy, to assume the authenticity of the pheno- 
mena, and to explain them by some scientific hypothesis” (Brudenell 
Carter). Another fruitful source of fallacy, which never seems to have 
suggested itself to any one concerned in the inquiry, is the effect of 
attertion on bodily organs; and it is this explanation of the pheno- 
mena that Dr. Aitkin adopts. 


“ This potent source of fallacy (he says) has been quite ignored in the clinical 
experiments and observations of Professor Charcot and others, on the effect 0 
magnetics, bobbins, buttons, mustard-leaves, and metals, on hystero-epileptic 
patients. The same phenomena of hystero-epileptics have recurred in succes- 
sions of epidemics, from the dancing mania of the Middle Ages to the outburst 
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initiated by Mesmer in Paris before the French Revolution, which has been 
since that tine known as ‘ Mesmerism.’ The varied phenomena of this condi- 
tion are all traceable to that morbid excitability of the nervous system which is 
the special characteristic of the hysterical temperament, though by no means 
limited to the female sex The influence of ‘expectancy’ is all-powerful in 
the production of the hystero-epileptic phenomena. . . . Once a system of 
experimentation established, the sense of ‘expectancy’ becomes so keen 
that every indication afforded by tone or manner, as well as inferences 
drawn from words or acts, acquire an extraordinary significance, which makes 
it difficult to exclude the influence. . . . “ Practice makes perfect’ is an ancient 
and true adage, and one of Professor Charcot’s patients had a residence of over 
thirty years in hospital.” 


The theatrical character given to her demonstrations must have been 
agreat temptation for acting an exaggerated part. Such deception 
may be unconscious, but it undoubtedly exists, and it is needless to 
seek any further for an explanation of the mechanism of metallic cures. 
The sections in which Dr. Aitkin describes some of the more recently 
determined affections of the nervous centres are short, but in the main 
succinct, and they include a few pages on Athetosis, Spastic Paralysis, 
and Disseminated Sclerosis. The nature of secondary trophic lesions 
is also discussed, and a short paragraph is devoted to ascending, 
descending, and collateral degenerations., These are followed by 
chapters on diseases of the different thoracic and abdominal viscera, 
cutaneous affections, and some chronic intoxications; and the work is 
completed by an excellent essay upon medical geography. 

Dr. Robert Saundby has undertaken the task of translating Ewald’s 
“Lectures on Digestion,” which were originally delivered at the 
University of Berlin to practitioners and advanced students. As 
the author says in his preface, “the physiology of digestion in 
the last few years has presented us with an abundance of new facts 
which have hitherto received no general description,” and the want of 
some resumé of the present state of science in this respect has long 
been felt. In the first two lectures are discussed, from a general point 
of view, the réle of ferments; and here it may be noted that the part 
they take, not only in digestion, but also in the combustion processes of 
the organism, is fully recognized. At the very entrance of the subject 
two great questions are raised which it is not possible at present to 
solve, although the weight of evidence is in favour of certain conclu- 
sions. These questions are—the dependence of some fermentations on 
the presence of organized bodies, and the bearing upon fermentations 
of the theory of spontaneous generation. As regards spontaneous 
generation itself, Dr. Ewald looks upon Pasteur’s experiments as 
deciding, once for all, the doctrine of generatio equivoca, and with 
that the question of the spontaneous appearance of organized ferments. 
The succeeding chapters are devoted to the digestive properties of 
the different secretions which act upon food in its passage through the 





® “Lectures on Digestion, an Introduction to the Clinical Study of Disease of 
the Digestive Organs.” By Dr. C. A. Ewald. Translated by Robert Saundby, 
M.D. London: Williams & Norgate. 1880. 
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intestinal canal. Passing over the saliva, and the action of the 
ptyalin, we come at once to the gastric juice, and here we find that 
there is no longer any difference of opinion as to the nature of the 
acid concerned in stomach digestion. Formerly it was a hotly debated 
point whether this was lactic or hydrochloric; and according to some 
experiments made last year in Paris it would have appeared that both 
played their part. But Charles Richet’s analyses, made some years 
before, on a man with a gastric fistula, seem to have been accepted in 
Germany as final, proving conclusively that the mineral acid only is 
@ necessary constituent of the stomach secretion. It had always been 
a matter of difficulty for physiologists to explain how an acid liquid 
could be separated by the gastric glands from an alkaline blood, and 
the vital hypotheses formerly current were all of them more or less 
unsatisfactory. A chemical reason discovered by M. Maly is now 
offered instead, and as the process can be demonstrated, at any rate 
outside the stomach, there is no doubt that the same may occur 
within. “There are fluids,’ says Dr. Ewald, “of alkaline reaction 
which may contain two acid and alkaline mutually inoffensive salts, 
but still have an alkaline reaction, because the acid reaction is to 
a certain extent eclipsed; for instance, a solution of neutral phosphate 
of soda and acid phosphate of the same base, is alkaline. Sucha 
solution placed in a dialyser after a short time gives up its acid salt to 
the surrounding distilled water, and one has in the dialyser an alkaline 
fluid, outside an acid fluid.” The other secretions, concerned in 
digestion, although we have no space to notice them further, are 
treated at considerable length, and the sections on the pancreas, and 
its derivatives, trypsin and zymogen, is more especially well worthy 
of study. ‘The lectures are brought toa close by a chapter on the 
dietetic value of different kinds of food, with a few considerations on 
the proper times for taking it. 

Passing from the science of digestion to the art of eating, we have 
now to deal with a little volume by Sir Henry Thompson,” written 
more especially tor the instruction of the general public. As regards 
the dietetic principles laid down by the author for the guidance of the 
poorer classes, there is little to be said, for although they are strictly in 
accordance with the teachings of physiology, it is not likely that 
they will ever be followed. In spite of their baneful effects, the 
British workman will probably continue to consume beer and spirits 
as long as brewers and distillers carry on their iniquitous calling, and 
notwithstanding the wastefulness of meat as compared with a vegetable 
diet, the opinion which attributes an Englishman’s superiority to his 
consumption of roast-beef will remain an ineradicable tradition until 
the end of time. Although much useful information and numerous 
invaluable recipes are scattered throughout the whole of these pages, 
the interest is centred in the chapters which treat of the art of dining. 
Extensive travel, and a large experience of continental cooking, have 
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made Sir Henry Thompson a master in gastronomy; but, like all 
professors, he imports a personal element into the exposition of his 
subject, which takes the form of a strong partiality for French dishes. 
An exception is made in favour of the English management of game 
and beef and mutton, which were formerly misunderstood by the 
French chéf; but even here the latest idea of perfection bas been 
conceived in Paris. ‘I have recently seen served there,” says Sir 
Henry Thompson, “a fine wild duck lightly roasted, served without 
an atom of sauce, only with abundance of hot rich gravy, expressed 
on the table before us by machine, from all that remained of the bird, 
when the breast had been fully sliced. on the hot plates of the two 
guests who partook of it. This is precisely our own view of what is 
best, but admirably realized.” And further on the author wishes to 
be considered as an apostle of true temperance. An important 
question in the world of gourmandise (we have it on high authority 
that the word is untranslatable) is that of the precedence of “ remove” 
or entrée. The menus to be found in this volume place the former 
first, and they are so constructed that this order shall secure an 
harmonious dinner; but, as it is shown, a good deal must depend 
upon the nature of the dishes, which should never succeed one another 
inthe same tone. When sucha mistake is made, the “ dinner” becomes 
reduced to a common “meal.” ‘Jt then offers no change in form or 
kind or flavour, and no slight interval of rest for the palate. Itisa 
single movement, not the symphony—an ‘andante’ in common time, 
without the bright and sparkling ‘ minuet’ to follow, which in its turn 
leads to the ‘grand finale;’ while this in its course may present a 
plaintive minor passage, which gives force and splendour to the 
resumption of the major key before the close.” It is probable that 
some will be unable to appreciate these artistic flights, but this should 
not deter any one from reading the book. Besides the esthetics of 
eating, which Brillat-Savarin affirms to be within the comprehension 
only of the predestinate few, the reader will meet with many practical 
hints that are not to be found in any other volume. 

As a Chronology of Medicine the work now before us“ is more 
than imperfect; but setting aside the pretensions of a mischosen title, and 
taking Mr. Richards’ production for what it really is—a compilation of 
medical curiosities—much in it will be found that is both instructive 
and entertaining. The first two sections, devoted to the consideration 
of the origin of medicine in Assyria and Pheenicia, are disposed of in two 
pages, which are more remarkable for the ornamental initial letters at 
the beginning of each paragraph, and for the culs-de-lampe which are 
placed above and below the text, than for any information which is to 
be found in it. The following chapters give a brief account of the 
state of medicine amongst the Egyptians, Jews, Hindoos, Chinese, 
Greeks, Romans, and Arabians at successive periods of the world’s 
history, which, condensed as it is into fifty or sixty pages of very large 
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type, is necessarily little more than an abridged list of names; with a 
hasty glance at the progress of the art. A short notice of Saxon 
Leechdom, and of the association in the Dark Ages of medicine with 
astrology, terminates the first portion of the work. The second part, 
entitled ‘Modern Medicine,” is chiefly interesting for the extracts 
referring to Physicians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries, which have been 
taken from.the State Papers published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. These documents relate to the whole of the six- 
teenth and to the first half of the seventeenth century, and they 
contain an account of the efforts, ultimately crowned with success, 
made by corporations and practitioners of the time to obtain legal 
recognition and status. Although the author does not appear to have 
unearthed any facts which had previously escaped the attention of 
searchers, he has certainly done useful work in bringing together these 
records for the first time. From an examination of the different 
entries, James I. would appear to have been a great friend to the doctors. 
In 1605, two years after his accession to the throne, we find that he 
grants a new charter and confirmation of their ancient lands and 
liberties to the Company of Barbers and Surgeons. It is decreed, more- 
over, that no butcher or tailor shall embalm dead bodies, ‘ but only 
chirurgeons.” In 1611 the King grants a patent for the separation of 
the grocers from the apothecaries, and, in reply to petitions from the 
former, he explains tothe Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London that 
he passed the patent to the Apothecaries’ Company from his own judg- 
ment, for the health of his people, knowing that grocers are not 
competent judges of the practice of medicine. In 1822 there is the 
mention of a letter to the Lord Mayor of London to aid the College of 
Physicians to reform and suppress unlearned practitioners in the city 
and within seven miles of it, a service which the college had earned a 
few years before by giving the author of ‘“ A Counterblast to 
Tobacco” a certificate of the unwholesomeness of the Virginian weed. 
The most valuable part of this Chronology is perhaps that which 
refers to the life of Linacre, whose name is frequently to be found in 
the State Papers, coupled with those of his most eminent contemporaries. 
Erasmus would seem to have been a great admirer of the English 
physician. In 1516 he writesto ask Linacre to send him some of the same 
medicine which he prescribed for him when last in London, and shortly 
after he urges him not to delay the publication of his works. In 1518 
Linacre is mainly instrumental in founding the College of Physicians, 
and obtaining the exclusive right of practice for its members. Six 
years later he founds the lectureships which bear his name at Oxtord 
and Cambridge, and dies the following week at the age of sixty-four. 
Other “men who have advanced medicine” are mentioned more oF 
less briefly, and a short chapter is devoted to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, and her claims to the gratitude of the profession. The 
author terminates with a few lines on the medicine of the future, which 
will progress “ until the nature and cause of every disease is known 
and cures found.” 

As medical officer of a large public school, Mr. Alder Smith has 
had unrivalled opportunity for studying the Pathology of Ring- 
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worm.” He has observed that the natural method of cure of 
this troublesome affection, in its inflammatory form, consists in 
the production of what is technically called a Aeron, and when 
this can be excited artificially, speedy relief follows, even in the most 
obstinate cases. Mr. Smith’s views are deserving of attention, and 
his book may be consulted with profit by those in charge of children. 

This is one of the series of “ Health Primers,”* published by a 
committee of eminent physicians for the guidance of the public. It 
seems well adapted for this purpose. 

We have also received the Annual Report of the Supervising 
Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital of the United States, which 
contains a large amount of statistical information about this department. 
It emanates from the Treasury of Washington. 

A new book on Mental Diseases has just appeared,” or rather the 
first instalment of the lectures on Insanity which Professor B. Ball had 
long promised to give the public. These pages are the almost textual 
reproduction of the lectures delivered by the celebrated Professor to a 
numerous and appreciative audience. ‘The fascicule now lying before 
us contains eight lectures, the most remarkable of which are the opening 
one upon the history of Psychological Medicine, the sixth upon the Phy- 
sical Condition of Lunatics, and the seventh upon the Morbid Anatomy 
of Insanity. The book being especially intended for students, is not 
an exhaustive one; but the philosophical tone of the whole work, the 
clearness of style, and the impressive manner in which information is 
conveyed, will certainly make it a most valuable addition to our 
medical literature, ina branch which, it must be confessed, does not at 
present number a great many chefs d’euvre. 

Professor Paul Bert, one of the leading French politicians of the day, 
and one of the most enthusiastic promoters of public instruction, pre- 
sents us with “ Lectures on Zoology,”* which he delivered before an 
audience of young ladies. These lectures, it must be said, savour in- 
finitely more of Anatomy and Physiology than of the science generally 
known by the name of Zoology. Beyond a very short review of the 
general principles of classification, scarcely a singe line of the book is 
devoted to the enumeration and description of genera and species, and 
the bulk of these lectures is consecrated to the history of the various 
organs of the living body and their functions, with a few digressions 
into the domain of Pathology. The discrepancy between the title 
and the subject-matter of the book is, however, the only point which 
calls for criticism. In all other respects, the fluency of style, the 
abundance of illustrations, and the familiar tone in which these lectures 
are written, render them eminently adapted to convey a large amount 
of useful and interesting information to the youthful readers for whom 
they are prepared. 


& “Ringworm: its Diagnosis and Treatment.” By Alder Smith, M.B., 
F.R.C.S. London: H. K. Lewis. 

‘6 “The Heart and its Functions.’”? London: David Bogue. 

17 “Tegons sur les Maladies Mentales.” Par B. Ball, Professeur & la Faculté 
de Médecine de Paris. Asselin. 1881. 

18 «Lecgons de Zoologie professes & la Sorbonne.” Par M. Paul Bert, 
Deputé, &c. Paris: G. Masson. 1881. 
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W E are not surprised at the success Mr. McCarthy’s work" has . 
obtained. There are several fashions of writing history. in th 
There is the compiling method, so loved by the German student, rape 
which consists in collecting multitudinous facts and heaping them ‘aie 
together in one confused mass, useless for all literary purposes until feelit 
clearly arranged by the constructive mind. There is the philosophical brou 
method, which takes little heed of mere events, but confines its We 
attentions to those results which enlighten the condition of nations and 





advance the progress of civilization. There is the party method, ~ 
which turns history into a political pamphlet; the constitutional ng 
method, which interprets the chronicles of a country solely through the W 
pages of its statute-book; the clerical method, which attributes all Sir | 
national progress to the guidance and interference of the Church; and East 
there is the narrative method, which deals with events and characters rie 
as with a story, fond of vivid illustrations, smart conclusions, and fond 
anxious chiefly that the style be brilliant and dulness avoided. These it h 
volumes of Mr. McCarthy belong unmistakably to the last class, witl 
They are written throughout with the clever swing and rhythm of the poli 
practised hand; the events recorded are marshalled together in systematic par 
order, then introduced, discussed, and dismissed without the easy flow Sir 
of the narrative ever being disturbed or interrupted. The different in 
characters, as they appear on the stage, are made, by one who evidently aa 
knows human nature well, to represent real living beings inspired by fort 
motives and practical ends, and not the empty lay figures to which we frot 
are so often introduced ; whilst the whole of the work is set off by find 
happy epigrams and apt allusions. In this history there is no attempt jee 
at extraordinary research or the discovery of new matter; the author re 
has contented himself with consulting the ordinary works of reference pe 
which lie ready to hand; yet, thanks to a brilliant pen, a clear intelli- pa 
gence, and a sound judgment, he has written a book which will be oa 
read by all and which will live. The volumes open with the outrage en 
on the schooner Arrow by the Chinese, in Canton river, in the a 
year 1856, and conclude with the fall of the Beaconsfield Cabinet. pa 
From 1856 to 1880 is an interval of no little importance in ou pe 
country’s history, and one well deserving the attention of the “ 
picturesque chronicler. During those twenty-four years we cal i. 
conjure up before our minds, as in a panorama, visions of a Com- al 
missioner Yeh and the Chinese war that followed his arbitrary the 
proceedings; of the opposition to greased cartridges and the awful 
mutiny of our Indian army; of the rise and fali of the Second Empire; pe 
of the progress of toleration in our Parliamentary institutions; of yi 
communication with the United States by that great achievement the yo 
Atlantic telegraph; of wars and annexations and treaties; of prosperity | 
1 A History of Our Own Times.” By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Vols. iii. and iv. M 
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and adversity, and of the havoc made by death. Upon all these facts 
does our author pleasantly discourse. Himself a practical politician 
and a representative of advanced Liberalism, he views the events he 
has to describe not only from the literary stand-point but also from 
that of the statesman and the legislator. He is in the main impartial 
in the telling of his story. He can see good in a Tory, whilst he 
is not blind to the faults of a Liberal. He aims at being tolerant, 
judicial and philosophical. No one will rise from his pages without 
feeling that the author has discussed the whole of the evidence 
brought before him, and has dealt with both sides of the question. 
We may not always agree with his conclusions, but we feel sure 
that he has treated his opponents with courtesy, and that they have 
not been wilfully misrepresented. Mr. McCarthy has written a book 
to be read and to be studied. 

We have only to read these able and interesting volumes on Japan* by 
Sir Edward Reed to see for ourselves that, of all the kingdoms in the 
East, Japan is amongst the most prosperous. Already it has made 
immense strides towards the civilization of the West. It has suppressed 
feudalism, and in its stead has substituted constitutional government ; 
it has established universal education, its interior is well supplied 
with factories and railways, it has a regular army, a well-organized 
police, and it is building ironclads. Yet its progress is slow and sure, 
and not rapid and unstable. ‘I cannot help thinking,” writes 
Sir Edward Reed, ‘that by thus cautiously but steadily advancing 
along the approved path of political progress, the Emperor 
and the existing Government of Japan are ensuring a better 
fortune for their country than would be at all likely to result 
from a less gradual mode of proceeding.” It is seldom that we 
find in a work of travels such an amount of out-of-the-way 
erudition and keen reflections as is to be met with in these two 
handsome volumes. The whole history of Japan, its manners and 
customs, are treated in a very exhaustive fashion. The first volume, 
manifestly a compilation, is taken up entirely with descriptions of the 
religion, the language and literature of Japan, and it is not until we 
come to the second volume that we read the impressions of the author 
on Japanese life and scenery. Sir Edward is a keen observer of men 
and things. His pages, though a little heavy, abound in information, 
and, admitted as he was into the best society of the country, he has 
much to tell us which cannot be found elsewhere. His volumes, read 
in conjunction with the pleasant work of Miss Bird upon the same 
subject, will offer to the inquirer interested in Japan a knowledge of 
the country and its customs as complete as it is accurate. 

The series of “English Men of Letters” would certainly not be 
perfect if the life and work of our most characteristic philosopher were 
omitted.* Locke was the first of modern writers to attempt at once 
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an independent and a complete treatment of the phenomena of the 
human mind, of their mutual relations, of their causes and limits. His 
object was, as he says, ‘‘to inquire into the origin, certainty and 
extent of human knowledge; together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion and assent.” He set about his task with a perfect 
freedom from prejudice, and sought help and information from all 
quarters. The central idea which dominates his great work on the 
Understanding is that all our knowledge is derived from experience. 
Have we any ideas independent of experience ? or, as Locke phrases 
it, “‘are there any innate principles in the mind?” This is the 
opinion which he examines and refutes, and then proceeds to inquire 
how the mind comes to be furnished with its knowledge. Instead of 
stating a series of preconceived opinions in a systematic form, Locke 
sets to work to examine the structure of his own mind, and to analyze 
into their elements the ideas which he finds there. Many of his 
individual doctrines could not now be defended against the attacks of 
hostile criticism, but still the ‘‘ Essay on the Human Understanding” 
is a great work, and the analytical and psychological direction it gave 
to philosophy was followed by most of the philosophical writers of 
the eighteenth century. The office which Bacon assigns to himself 
with reference to knowledge generally might well be claimed by 
Locke with reference to the science of mind; both of them did far 
more than merely play the part of a herald, but of both alike it 
was emphatically true that “ they rang the bell to call the other wits 
together.” To those who have hitherto found the philosophy of 
Locke too abstruse or incomprehensible this scholarly little guide-book 
of Professor Fowler’s will be of great benefit. It is lucid, and never 
slurs over any of the difficulties that cross its path. For under- 
graduates and sixth-form boys there could be no better text-book 
upon the subject. 

Of the numerous readers of that fascinating book, “ Don Quixote,” 
there are few who know anything of the life and work of the author.’ 
Cervantes is the one great representative of Spain ; he is the imperso- 
nation of the country itseli—of its humours and temperament, its 
wisdom and follies, its genial homely wit and its high-flown sentiment. 
It isa curious commentary upon many of the opinions formed and 
expressed about Spain that this genial oracle should be the chief ex- 
ponent of her life ; that a country so grave, so romantic, so worn by 
revolution, should be represented in the world of literature by one 
whose most solemn utterances have always a sound of laughter in them, 
and whose revelations show us a people so easy, so genial, so ready to 
be amused, and with such a fund of rustic wisdom at the bottom. To 
all who wish to add to their knowledge touching Miguel de Cervantes 
de Saavedra—that brave, noble, penniless Castilian gentleman, whose 
own life is a far sadder epic than that of Don Quixote—this pleasant 
little work by Mrs. Oliphant will be very welcome. It is written by 
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one who possesses the requisite scholarship, and who is in perfect 
sympathy with her subject. 

Etienne Dolet® was a child of the pure Italian Renaissance, more 
truly so than any other of the scholars and students whom France 
produced. Accused of atheism, and probably condemned and burnt 
for holding such opinions, his writings afford no ground for the charge. 
He was, no doubt, a pagan of the school of Bembus and Longolius, and 
with them thought the religion of Cicero more suited to the man of 
culture than ‘‘a system which held out for the worship or adoration of 
the faithful the wine of the marriage-feast of Cana, the comb of the 
Virgin Mary, and the shield of St. Michael the Archangel.” Yet his 
works show us nothing inconsistent with the doctrines of the Church 
or disrespectful to her authority. He was no believer in the teaching 
of Luther or Calvin, and wished for nothing better than to be allowed 
to pursue his literary studies in freedom, content with this world and 
not troubling himself about the next. Unfortunately, he made his 
appearance in the world at a time when ‘the Church was strongly of 
opinion that intellectual progress of every kind was altogether sub- 
versive of her authority, and Dolet found himself her victim. Had 
he been born in the middle of the fifteenth century, instead of at the 
beginning of the sixteenth, he would, instead of being enrolled as the 
martyr of the Renaissance, have been hailed as one of the restorers of 
letters in France, and probably have become an ambassador, and 
possibly a cardinal. The paganism of the Renaissance was the natural 
outcome of the condition of the Catholic Church. When religion was 
wholly dissevered from morality, and, so far from being treated as a 
tule of life, appeared to have no more connection with it than had the 
religion of the Romans in the days of the Empire, it is not to be 
wondered at that the restorers of letters, occupied with the great minds 
of antiquity, looked back with fondness and regret to those more 
human and natural, and therefore, as it seemed to them, less injurious, 
superstitions of paganism. The religion which recommended itself 
to Dolet was natural religion—a religion of duty in relation to this 
world only, and troubling itself not at all with the future, as being a 
matter of which nothing can be certainly known, and concerning which 
it was useless to reason or to speculate, As a scholar, a man of letters, 
and one whose sympathies were ever on the side of the party of reform, 
Etienne Dolet, the martyr of the Renaissance, well deserves that his 
biography should be written. In this thoughtful volume of Mr. Christie, 
the labour of eight years of loving study, he shows himself, by his wide 
reading, his judicial tone, and the temperate manner with which he 
treats theological questions, in every way a fitting person to perform 
the task he has undertaken. His book is a valuable addition to the 
historical literature of the day: it is written in graceful English, and 
throws a light upon a period which is more talked about than studied. 
The name of Etienne Dolet is ail but unknown in this country; but it 
will be from no fault of Mr. Christie if this ignorance should still prevail. 
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In this portly volume we have an account of the Manchus,’ the reign. 
ing dynasty of China, written by the same author who gave us a few 
years ago the history of the Corea. Mr. Ross is a missionary in 
China, and it is only fair to say to those who might be prejudiced 
against his office that he writes in a most tolerant spirit, and that we know 
of no other work which offers so full and exhaustive an account of the 
manners and history of the Chinese as the one now before us. His 
book is nominally a history of the rise and progress of the Manchus, 
but it is in reality a vivid picture of the actual condition of the Chinese 
people. The fashion in which a country like China is governed must 
command the interest and attention of every thinking man; especially 
when we consider the extent of its varied territory, the immense 
masses of its wide-spread population, the peculiar idiosyncrasies of its 
diverse races, and the striking differences that exist between the people 
of the north and of the south. No one can doubt that the continued 
and the ever-increasing influence of the Chinese people imply prin- 
ciples of national conservation such as have characterized no other race, 
the Jews alone, perhaps, excepted. It is to the influence of thought 
that China owes her continuous history ; she is the one nation which 
has always honoured mental power more than physical force, for with 
her the sage is more highly esteemed than the warrior. For many 
centuries the Chinese military officer of the same nominal rank as the 
civil official has always been, and still is, far below him in social 
standing; and the Emperor who, two centuries before Christ, en- 
deavoured to establish a military despotism by destroying all the 
existing literature of China, overturned his own dynasty and left such 
an example of complete failure that no one has ever since attempted to 
upset the supreme rule of mind in China, or tried to place the military even 
on a level with the civil class). We are therefore not surprised to 
learn that the intellectual character of the Chinese is of a very high 
order. By birth a commercial people, their bent of mind is keenly 
practical ; mere speculative ideas have never commanded the attention 
of any note-worthy men in China, for their intellectual life is as practical 
in its aims and teachings as is their ordinary every-day life. Printing, 
gunpowder, the compass, and use of coal have all been imported 
into Europe as discoveries from this ancient and singularly clever 
people. As the customs of the Chinese are but the evolution of many 
centuries, so is the government of the country. The government ol 
China is the authoritative embodiment of Chinese ethical philosophy; 
its moral teaching makes the father absolute master in social life, 
whilst in politics the Emperor is the father of the people. Justice and 
mercy are the guides of a father’s conduct; justice and mercy are to 
regulate every imperial act. The Chinese Government is an absolute 
one, but its absolutism is like that of no other absolute Government, 
for it is absolutism only for the well-being of the people. In this 
work Mr. Ross deals with a variety of subjects—the conquests of 
Liaosi and Mongolia, the eunuchs, the conquest of Formosa, the 
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rebellion of the three princes, &c.—but it is not till he reaches more 
modern times that the real interest of his volume is apparent. 
His chapters upon the Manchu Imperial Family, the Chinese Official 
System, the Army, Taxation, and Slavery are most valuable contributions 
to our literature upon foreign States. Mr. Ross gives us a few words 
of warning, which are deserving of quotation. ‘To one who knows 
the past history of China, her present resources, the intelligence of her 
people and their intense nationalism, the natural bravery of her 
soldiers when well led, and the mental ability of her rulers; the future 
of that country cannot but be matter of deep interest and solicitude. 
The ignorant may laugh at and treat her with contempt ; but there is 
a day not very remote when China, if continuing free from serious 
internal convulsions, will astonish many. We have long inferred that 
China must, from her nature, assume an attitude of suspicion and 
defiance towards Russia; and she has long smarted under the humi- 
liation of taxes levied on opium at the dictation and under the 
compulsion of the British Government. The Chinese will not always 
tamely submit to that degradation. If we persist in our opium policy 
we shall have to pay for it.” 

James Watson’ was one of the booksellers who, with many others, 
suffered in the first half of the century for his efforts to secure a free 
press. He was more than once imprisoned, but confinement failed to 
convince him that he was wrong, and he persevered in his efforts 
until the repeal of the Stamp Duty. His biography has evidently 
been written by a very friendly hand, but though eulogistic it is not 
uninteresting. 

Lady Eastlake’s little sketch of the life of Mrs. Grote® will afford 
half an hour’s pleasant reading, at the end of which the reader will 
come to the conclusion that the historian of Greece was very fortunate 
in finding in his wife so talented and sympathetic a woman. It needed 
not, however, this monograph to let the world know that Mrs. Grote 
was a noble-hearted generous lady, and wonderfully free from the 
usual narrow-minded prejudices of her sex. It strikes us that Lady 
Eastlake might have treated her subject more skilfully ; her sketch is 
somewhat crude and meagre. 

When a man becomes famous or notorious there are always those 
who wish to know little details about his past history, and we have 
no doubt that this brief biography of Mr. Bradlaugh’ will appeal to a 
large audience. It contains many curious incidents plainly told. 

Mr. Ruskin” has been so much talked about and lectured upon 
that it is difficult for an author to say much that is of novel interest 
about him. That Mr. Ruskin is the most brilliant writer on art that 
We possess few will deny. ‘‘ Modern Painters,” the ‘“ Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” and the ‘“ Stones of Venice,” will last as long as our 
language for their beauty of style, their elevating criticism, and the 
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grasp and extent of their erudition. But when Mr. Smart endeavour 
to support the theory that Mr. Ruskin as a philosopher and political 
economist is as sound and trustworthy a guide as he is as an art 
critic, we think statements are being advanced which are certainly new 
but which cannot be maintained. 

Mr. Minton’s lecture on the Great Pyramid” is faithful and 
discriminating. His subject is the only one of “the seven wonders of 
the world” now left, and the lecturer does his best to give his audience 
an interesting compilation as to its object and early history. 

M. Bosanquet, in his curious brochure,” seeks to make out that 
the Hindu chronology and the Mosaic chronology are synony- 
mous; whether he fails or succeeds we must leave to the criti 
cism of those interested in the question. We do not much believe in 
‘important details of history in the antediluvian world.” 

We have read these two interesting volumes on the life and 
times of Dr. Doyle” with great pleasure. It is not often the bio- 
graphy of a religious man is so rich in sound philosophical truths and 
in valuable political information. James Doyle, the well-known 
Bishop of Kildare, fully deserved the high praise passed upon him by 
a celebrated statesman as “a prelate uniformly distinguished by the 
most unremitting zeal and activity and by the most incessant charity 
and disinterested purity in the discharge of all his sacred duties, a 
prelate whom no dangers have ever terrified and no seduction has 
ever led astray; who was ever the firm and manly and decided advo- 
cate and supporter of the rights of the people and of every measure 
calculated to ameliorate their condition.” This biography appears at 
an opportune moment, for of all Ireland’s liberators none strove 
harder to remove harsh and intolerant laws and render the Irish 
people happy and prosperous than Dr. Doyle. He knew the wants of 
Ireland au fond—the evils under which she laboured, and why 
she had never seemed to make headway against the centuries 
of oppression that had crushed her. It is not too much to say that 
Dr..Doyle, by his famous letters and his lucid and cogent answers to 
committees of both Houses of Parliament, accomplished more effectual 
service to his country than any one politician of his time, either in 
the House of Commons or in the domestic arena of Irish agitation. 
We have only to read his correspondence regarding the Relief Bill of 
Mr. Plunket, his vindication of the civil and religious principles of the 
Trish Catholics as a member of the Catholic Association, his essay 0 
Catholic claims, his evidence before Parliament in 1825, and again 00 
the Poor Laws, to see how sound and tolerant he was in all the 
reforms he advocated, and how thoroughly acquainted he was, dowa 
to its minutest details, with his subject. Politicians interested in the 
condition of our unhappy sister isle would do well to study the Blue- 
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Book containing the evidence of this excellent bishop; they would 
there find suggestions and information such as are not to be met with 
in all the speeches and correspondence of Irish agitators put together. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has written a book which cannot fail to be of the 
greatest service to every one desiring to familiarize himself with the 
political history of the present century. It is written in vivid nervous 
English ; the story told never flags in interest, whilst it is free from 
the usual exaggerations of the biographer so often repellant to readers. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is one which should be as acceptable to 
Protestants as to Catholics. 

The third volume of Mr. Skene’s work™ completes his object—that, 
namely, of illustrating the history of Scotland during the Celtic period, 
when it bore the name of Alban, and of endeavouring to dispel the 
fables which have hitherto obscured it. Like its predecessors, this 
third volume forms in itself a substantive work; its title is ‘“‘ Land 
and People,” and its subject the early land tenures and social condition 
of the Celtic inhabitants of Scotland. ‘The true history of a country 
only really commences when we come to deal with the social and political 
organization of its population. Until we know something of the dis- 
tribution within, the country of the various races which form its 
population, their relative growth and decay, and the extent to which its 
peculiar features were preserved, we are acquainted with little of its real 
history. This information Mr. Skene supplies us with. He describes 
Scotland in the reign of Alexander III.; he discusses its legends 
and early traditions, and the tribal organization of the Gaelic race ; 
he reviews the thanages and their conversion into baronies; and he 
gives us the history of the clans and their genealogies. By the anti- 
quary and ethnologist the book will be read with interest, as it conveys 
much information upon a curious subject, and one upon which infor- 
mation is not easily to be obtained. 

_ When a man writes history either to eulogize or disparage an institu- 
tion or an individual he can seldom hope to be impartial. The object of 
Mr. Kinglake’s “‘ History of the Crimean War,” which drags its slow 
length along, is to vindicate Lord Raglan from’ blame, and cast all 
the shortcomings in the conduct of the campaign upon others. Lord 
Raglan is our author’s idol, and all who come before the shrine must 
do homage. The sixth volume deals with the winter troubles in the 
Crimea—with the collapse of the commissariat service and the needless 
Privations endured by our soldiery upon the Chersonese heights. It 
gives a terrible picture of incompetence and blundering; yet through- 
out Lord Raglan is never to blame, whilst the fault is ever with the 
authoritiesat home. On this point we have a sketch of Lord Panmure, 
Which, we think, passes beyond the customary limits of historical por- 
traiture. Mr. Kinglake is very wroth with the Times of that date for 
having published the letters of its war correspondent, as he asserts 
that they were calculated to afford valuable information to the enemy 
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of the sad state in which was the English army. We can only say that 
if Mr. Russell’s letters were of service to the Russians the foe declined 
to make any use of them, and that if it had not been for the exposures 
of the Times the Aberdeen Cabinet would have been permitted to con- 
tinue its feeble and incapable control of affairs, It is needless to state 
that in this volume we have all the charms of style and of picturesque 
description which first made the author of “ Eothen” known amongst 
men. 

Though Mr. Jennings’ chatty work” does not pretend to anything 
beyond a compilation it is very carefully done, the incidents are well 
selected, and, under the guise of pleasant anecdote, it conveys a con- 
siderable amount of Parliamentary information. It begins with Sir 
Thomas More and ends with the Marquis of Hartington, giving anec- 
dotes throughout this long interval illustrative of Parliamentary customs 
and manners. It isa work which will be read with pleasure, for, always 
amusing, it is yet seldom uninstructive. No inconsiderable amount 
of constitutional history is to be obtained from a perusal of its pages. 
The scantiness of available information on the subject of the British 
Parliament, its history and its leading men, is a surprising fact in days 
when historical writing is so favourite a study. 

In this handsome biography” we have the life of the most illustrious 
general of the Portuguese army—of the man who obtained for Portugal 
her freedom, who established constitutional monarchy in her dominions, 
and who firmly united her diverse political parties. Oliviera e Daun 
Joas Carlos, Duke of Saldanha, served with distinction in the Peninsular 
War while the Portuguese army was commanded by General Beres- 
ford. In 1814 he proceeded to England, whence he repaired to 
Brazil, where he distinguished himself both as a soldier and a diplo- 
matist. He afterwards became Governor of Oporto and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in 1826, but soon resigned these posts, and again visited 
England. The usurpation of Don Miguel recalled him to his native 
country, when, after experiencing some varieties of fortune, he became 
Commander-in-Chief of the Constitutional army, and was made Marshal. 
In 1835 he was appointed Minister of War and President of the Council; 
these posts he did not hold long, as he preferred to ally himself with 
the reactionary party. His political views led to his being exiled; but, 
after spending ten years in England and France, he returned to Portugal 
during the Revolt of 1846. He held power under great difficulties until 
1856, when the respect entertained by King Pedro for Constitutional 
government led to his dismissing the old Marshal, who afterwards 
assumed the leadership of the Opposition. He became successively 
ambassador to Rome, Paris, and London. Saldanha was extremely 
popular in society, and his manners were so captivating that few were 
able to resist their influence. A man of easy and overflowing generosity, 
he unfortunately allowed himself, on more than one occasion, to be 
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imposed upon by obscure adventurers. Such is the subject of the 
Conde da Carnota’s biography. The volumes are well written, and 
shed a new light upon many of the scenes in modern history. 

These two French histories cannot fail to become popular, and 
when completed will be most profitable reading for the youth of any 
country. They are written in the narrative style, are replete with 
incident, and free from those tedious details, more exhaustive of the 
reader than of the subject, we so often find in books of this kind. 
We can only regret that they should be disfigured by those execrable 
engravings which French publishers seem to think it incumbent upon 
themselves to insert in historical works aiming at popularity. 

Dr. Candlish was eminently a representative Scotch divine, and as 
such his biography” will not lack readers in his own country and 
perhaps in this. A man of undoubted piety, since he gave up the 
loaves and fishes of the Establishment to follow his own convictions, 
of considerable eloquence, and of great sympathy with the wants of 
the lower classes, he was no inconsiderable ecclesiastical power in his 
day. Living at a time when the Scottish communion to which he 
belonged was passing through momentous experiences, such a man was 
sure to be laid hold of. The most interesting part of this work is 
that which relates to the conduct of Dr. Candlish at the time of the 
Disruption. 

Dr. Blaikie has done good service in making public this biography 
ofa great and good man.” Whatever view may be entertained as to 
the value of missionary work, the service performed by Livingstone in 
the cause of science can never be over-estimated. Astronomer, 
geographer, ethnologist, mercantile director—if any man deserved the 
honours of biography it was he who opened out the dark continent of 
Africa. Though most persons may imagine that they know all about 
Livingstone, they will find that Dr. Blaikie, basing his labours upon 
the unpublished journals and correspondence of the great traveller, is 
able to add considerably to their information. His book is a deeply 
Interesting one. 

These despatches of the great Duke relate to Indian matters.” 
Wellington’s career in India was coeval with his elder brother's 
administration as Governor-General, and it is impossible to estimate 
that administration fairly without frequent reference to the Duke’s 
contemporary correspondence, selections from which Mr. Owen here 
gives us, Wellington’s connection with our Asiatic peninsula was far 
from limited to the eight years he spent upon its soil, for throughout 
his long career he took a deep interest in Indian affairs, and frequently 
tendered his advice at seasons of crisis. The selections from the 
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correspondence are judiciously made, and constitute a valuable com- 
mentary upon our Anglo-Indian history. To university students who 
have to acquire a knowledge of the history of British India between 
the years 1784 and 1806 this volume of Mr. Owen’s will be a useful 
and convenient text-book. The introduction, entitled ‘“‘ Wellington in 
India,” is peculiarly instructive. 

Those interested in that peculiar form of religion across the Atlantic 
which consists in tawdry pulpit rhetoric and social notoriety, may find 
pleasure in this little volume.” To us Mr. Bushnell appears as a very 
conceited, a very sentimental, and a very, narrow-minded man. We 
see no adequate reason why such a person should have had either his 
biography or his letters inflicted upon a world already weighed down 
beneath the memoirs of mediocrities. 

This work appears at a most opportune moment.” Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy knows Ireland and her wants thoroughly, and though his 
case is one-sided he states it with great clearness and precision. With 
all the vividness of historical romance, he places before us the wrongs 
Ireland has h..d to endure, the evils inflicted upon her system of land 
tenure, the restrictions which have crippled her industry, and the 
efforts made by the Irish patriotic party to redress their grievances, 
The volume is full of special pleading, but the author’s style is so graphic 
and flowing, his irony so keen and humorous, the manner in which he 
marshals his statements so terse and lucid, that he has succeeded in 
rendering his work one of the most popular of the season. Provided the 
reader be on his guard, “‘ Young Ireland” will provide him with ample 
food for reflection and with practical suggestions of no little value. 
As the Irish question is one of the burning topics of the hour, poli- 
ticians and pamphleteers cannot do better than carefully study the 
arguments and conclusions of Sir Charles. Several of them are capable 
of easy refutation, but the greater proportion of them suggests difficulties 
which appear almost incapable of solution without gravely compro- 
mising the safety and dignity of the Empire. The chapter entitled 
‘A Bird's-eye View of Irish History” is as pithy as it is excellently 
written. 
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RS. HUNT'S novels’ are always pleasant reading. They always 
show culture and refinement. They are esthetic in the best 

sense of that much abused word. To these gifts she adds the still 
rarer one of humour. Mrs. Hunt’s laugh has no bitterness in it. She 
scourges with a silken lash. Her present tale is a great improve- 
ment upon its predecessors; the love scenes between the two child- 
lovers, Olive and Willy, revealing a new power of tenderness and pathos, 
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which we had not suspected. The characters, too, have all of them 
more back-bone than is usual with Mrs. Hunt. They are drawn with 
firmerlines. The picture ofMrs. Brooke thenovelistisperfect. Everything 
in the house goes wrong whilst she is writing in her study. She has 
already published three novels. For her first she had to pay half the 
expenses, for the second she received nothing, and for the third fifteen 

unds, Now this we believe to be a very fair account of the profits 
made by the ordinary lady-novelist. As far as our own experience 
goes they generally have to pay rather than receive. Mrs. Brooke, 
however, is undaunted. She thinks she does not see enough of the 
world, and so goes into society. In this portion of the story Mrs. 
Hunt's humour is seen to the best advantage. The party given by 
Mr. Willoughby and Mr. Langton, the two rising poets of the day, 
seems to be drawn from life. Nobody ought, however, to be offended 
with the satire, which is thoroughly good-natured. Excellent, too, is 
the account of “‘The Millennium” Club, which seems also to be drawn 
from life, where Mrs. Brooke has the gratification of meeting seven 
men who are all under sentence of death—“ex-Communists you know.” 
Everybody will be delighted with Mrs. Brooke, who is both a creation of 
the novelist’s and a reality of the day, especially when she is first bitten 
with a mania for blue china and Chippendale chairs, and rushes from 
shop to shop in Wardour Street “as busy asa swallow, who eats, 
drinks, bathes, and feeds her young, flying.” 

“Blues and Buffs ”* looks at first sight as if it was bound up with a 
theatrical poster. Its name declares what the story is about. The 
interest centres not so much in the characters as in the alleged facts. 
We are quite sure that the writer has not exaggerated the bribery and 
corruption which went on at the time the story was written, but what 
we do not feel sure about is whether precisely the same bribery does 
not exist at this very minute. We fear that even under the Ballot 
Act there are many boroughs, like Shamborough, entirely in the hands 
of the local lawyers and the publicans. The story is brightly written, 
the characters sharply drawn, and the incidents natural. 

“The Trumpet Major” * is decidedly the best story which Mr. Hardy 
has yet written. His great fault used to be in making his rustics too 
clever. We do not for one moment deny the extreme cleverness and 
point of the sayings of our rustics. George Eliot only has done justice 
tothem. Mr. Hardy’s fault rather consisted in making them utter too 
formal speeches. No such mistake as this is to be found in “ The 
Trumpet Major.” As usual, Mr. Hardy’s sketches of the south of 
England scenery are excellent, 

We really cannot pretend to find much interest in the prose of the 
“Verdendorps,” nor in the poetry, of which this is a specimen: 
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“ And the Maid of the Mist, 
Her own Hood-beating list 
Of arrowic exploits was foretelling.” 


Mr. Jenkins’ new novel, “ Lisa Lena,’”* will certainly not have the 
popularity of “ Ginx’s Baby.” Mr. Jenkins’ works never made any 
pretence to artistic excellence. They appealed rather to the readers 
who relished the coarse stimulants of sensationalism. There is no 
falling off, however, in power in “ Lisa Lena.” Some of the scenes, 
such as the description of the Circus and the account of the extraction 
of the nail from the tiger’s claw, are well done. But this power alone 
will not make a novelist. 

The Misses Zimmern® have started an excellent idea, namely, ot 
giving specimens of the best Continental novelists. The only quarrel 
which we have is that they have not given us sufficient specimens. 
We will merely say that this is not a book to get from Mudie’s, but 
to buy. 

We are excessively glad to see that Mr. Payn’s new novel’ is 
accompanied with illustrations. They are not, perhaps, quite of so 
high an order as we could wish ; but it is something to have made the 
first step in the right direction. As usual, Mr. Payn’s style is both 
light and lively. He never for one moment flags. Such a scene as 
that between Major Lovell and Captain Langton at the “ Frobisher 
Club” is worthy of Thackeray. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn’s* strength chiefly lies in depicting country 
scenes and country people. He is evidently a lover of Nature, and 
some of his pictures of scenery are remarkable both for their truth and 
Welicacy of drawing. 

It,js a pity that the author of “ A Life’s Atonement ”® should spoil 
an interesting tale by blunders of style. Two artists are talking: 
“You look serious,” says one; “The Rhadamanthine gloom which 
veils my brow is but an earnest of the soul within,” replies the other. 
Nor is this by any means an exceptional instance. 

In “‘ Mahalah ”*”’ we have a new novelist, whose style is marked by 
strength and originality of nocommonorder. We regret that we have 
not space to do him justice. He, however, is not only a poet, able 
even to discern beauty in the dreary Essex marshes, but knows also 
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the ways of men and women. We most strongly recommend 
“Mahalah ” to all novel readers who are tired of the ordinary fiction 
of the day. We shall look with interest for the writer’s next novel. 

We can only notice the appearance of Mrs. Linton’s remarkable 
novel, “‘ The Rebel of the Family,” in a three-volume form, and the 
continuation of Mr. Black’s “ Sunrise,” which promises to be one of 
his finest works. 

M. Denoy * is pleased in his dedication to call his work only a rough 
sketch. In this definition alone we may at once see the great distinc- 
tion between French and English novelists. With a Frenchman a novel 
is a work of art, with an Englishman too often merely a pot-boiler. 
This rough sketch, as M. Denoy calls ‘‘ Mademoiselle Clarens,” is 
really a finished work of art. M. Denoy brings many accomplishments 
to the task. From internal evidence, if he is not a musician, he is 
passionately fond of music, and if not a painter, a good judge of 
pictures. He works by repeated strokes, Take, for instance, his 
description of any of his characters, of Mademoiselle Clarens herself. 
He first introduces her to us by mere hints and side-strokes, and then, 
as she begins to take her place in the story, gives us, so to speak, a 
full view. Such work is essentially the work of an artist. Nor is this 
all. M. Denoy shows a knowledge not merely of human nature, but 
of national characteristics, as the seventh chapter shows. He possesses 
too, a strong vein of sarcasm, which does not degenerate into mere 
cynicism, as is so often the case with French novelists. 

It isindeed a pleasure to take up the new volume of the Laureate’s,” 
and to find it strong and buoyant with the spirit of youth. The dedi- 
cation to that glorious one year and a half old poet is as sparkling a 
little poem as Tennyson ever wrote. The volume, too, shows a much 
greater versatility within so small a compass than any of the ‘poet's 
previous volumes. Every reader will be able to find something to his 
liking. Some of us will, however, regret the war spirit that pervades 
some portions. Tyrteus in his time played a most useful and even 
necessary part. In these days he is apt to become the Laureate of the 
Jingoes. The true Tyrteus now is the man who celebrates what 
England's great Radical poet called the victories of peace. Some of us, 
too, will regret that the pieces entitled “De Profundis” should have 
been published. But with these and one or two more exceptions, 
there can be but one universal welcome to the volume. Those who 
delighted in the humour and the dialect of the ‘“ Northern Farmer,” 
will find two pieces worthy to be printed side by side with it. Those 
who admire Tennyson’s sonnets, will here meet some of his best. 
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Those to whom Tennysonian blank verse is a charm, will here find 
their favourite metre woven with all the old delicacy. The two gems 
of the book are, however, to our thinking, “ Rispah ” and ‘‘ The Voyage 
of Maeldune.” The last may, we trust, do something to abate the 
Jingo spirit which is raging amongst us. We are, however, far from 
sanguine. Such a pearl of verse will, we fear, be thrown only away. 

“Lyrics and Elegies” are the production of a man of cultivated 
taste. Refinement and scholarship meet us on every page. The poems 
which we like best are those which deal with the external aspects ot 
Nature. Such pieces as “In March,” “In April,” “In May,” may be 
read with real pleasure. But something more than taste is in these 
days required to lift a man out of that immense crowd who are striving 
to wear the poet’s crown. 

Had just about one-tenth of the late Mr. Robert Leighton’s poetry” 
been published, the world would have given it an undoubted welcome. 
Mr. Leighton had real genius. But everything which a man of genius 
writes is not worth publishing. For instance, here are pages of blank 
verse, which are to the ear utterly formless. They read like Words- 
worth at his worst. Here and there in the volume occur some really 
original thoughts, and some strikingly; beautiful lines, but no ordinary 
reader could possibly take the trouble to wade through some three 
hundred and fifty large octavo pages in search of them. The best and 
kindest way of keeping Mr. Leighton’s memory alive would be to pub- 
lish a selection of the best pieces in the present volume. But the selec- 
tion must be truly select, and certainly not exceed a hundred small 
octavo pages. 

Mr. Lee-Hamilton” certainly possesses great facility, which has 
probably betrayed him into diffuseness of style. He beats out his gold 
so thin, that it runs great danger of being mistaken for tinsel. His 
book, however, is valuable as showing the tendency of the day. If 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton has not done justice to “‘ The Last Love of Venus,” 
it has principally arisen from the fact that he has allowed himself to be 
too much led away by the fashion of the moment. Such verses as the 
following too clearly betray their origin. 

** One morn in the days that are olden, 
When young were mankind and the world, 
The sea, dawn-~illumined and golden, 
Was sleeping, by ripple uncurled. 
* * # ¥ 
“But suddenly over the waters, 
A music came floating along, 
A music more sweet than the daughters 
Of man ever uttered in song. 
* * * * * 
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“ And Venus the snowy and scented 
From the watery mirror uprose, 
Enthroned on a shell that was tinted 
Like the innermost leaf of a rose.” 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton has quite enough poetical power to rely upon 
himself, and in his next volume we shall hope to see that power more 
fully developed. 

Mr. Thomson in his “City of Dreadful Night” showed but few 
elements of popularity. In his present volume” there are still less. 
Probably Mr. Thomson has eschewed them with a set purpose. In tact 
Mr. Thomson appears to us to at times hold the ordinary reader in con- 
tempt. This frame of mind, however, may be carried to excess. For 
instance, many persons will be repelled by certain passages in “‘ Vane’s 
Story,” and will not give themselves the trouble to read further. This 
would be a grievous mistake. ‘The volume contains one of the finest 
narrative poems which has been written in modern times; full of 
beauty, and wrought together with manly powerful verse. Of ““ Weddah 
and Om-El-Bonain” it may be truly said, to quote from one of its 
opening stanzas,— 


“Perfect beauty is its sole end. 
It is ripe flower and fruit, not bud and leaf.” 
Here, in short, we meet Mr. Thomson at his very best. Then, too, there 
are a quantity of minor poems which all show Mr. Thomson’s rare 


qualities of quaintness, humour, and melody. Here, for instance, is a 
little poem, the meaning of which there is no need to explain to most 
_of our readers : 
“ Waking one morning, “ Whither flow ye, waters, 
In a pleasant land, O’er your golden sand ? 
By a river flowing We go flowing to the Silent 
Over golden sand :— Land. 
“ Whence flow ye, waters, “‘ And what is this fair realm ? 
O’er your golden sand? si A grain of golden sand 
We come flowin In the great darkness 
From the Silent Land. Of the Silent Land.” 
Such an exquisite little poem, so pregnant with meaning, ought to send 
many a reader to Mr. Thomson’s new volume. 

“Gems of National Poetry’ is an attempt by Mrs. Valentine to 
give us in a small space a select collection of our best poetry. It 
differs from Mr. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury’ principally in three 
ways, that it gives specimens of our dramatists, satirists, and also of 
our living poets. Taking it on its own ground, ‘“‘ The Golden Trea- 
sury” might, we think, be improved. It is not quite easy to reconcile 
Mr. Palgrave’s theory with his practice. For instance, he gives us 
Marlowe’s “ Passionate Shepherd to his Love,” but he does not give us 
Raleigh’s answer, which is the finer poem of the two. Again, Mr. 





8 “ Vane’s Story, Weddah and Om-El-Bonain, and other Poems.” By James 
Thomson, Author of ‘‘The City of Dreadful Night.” London: Reeves & 
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* “Gems of National Poetry.” (Chandos Series.) Compiled and Edited by 
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Palgrave inserts Graham’s, of Gartmore, “If doughty deeds my lady 
please,” but omits Montrose’s “‘My dear and only love,” in which 
occur the famous lines— 
**7’ll make thee famous by my pen 

And glorious by my sword ;” 

and the equally famous stanza — 
‘* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small ; 
Who dares not put it to the touch 

To gain or lose it all.” 
_In fact, the omissions in “The Golden Treasury” are to us 
utterly unaccountable. For instance, Carew’s beautiful song, “ Ask 
me no more,” is not to be found. That exquisite lyric in England's 
Helicon, “ Come away, come, sweet love!” is omitted. Ayton’s (1606) 
‘*T loved thee once, I’ll love no more;” Southwell’s “‘ May never was 
the month of love;” Raleigh’s “ Shall I like an hermit dwell;” Herbert's 
“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright,” and many more pieces of 
the same rare order are all passed over in “ The Golden Treasury.” 
Blake and Beddoes are not mentioned. Mrs. Valentine, therefore, had 
a good opportunity of giving us those pieces which Mr. Palgrave had 
from some reason or another omitted. She has unfortunately not availed 
herself of the chance so fully as she might have done. She has sup- 
plied some of Mr. Palgrave’s omissions, but by no means all. The 
worst failing, however, of her book is that she has included too many 
commonplace pieces. What is wanted in a book of this kind is nothing 
but the very best. We want such a book as this to put in our pocket, 
to pack in our portmanteau, not so much for the purpose of reading 
as for refreshing our memories. We, therefore, resent anything com- 
monplace as an intrusion and surplusage. Mrs. Valentine’s book is, 
however, on the whole, fairly done. She should not have followed 
modern editors in misprinting Ben Jonson’s “ Blowball” (p. 402). We 
think her book might be tenfold improved by the simple addition of an 
appendix. Forty pages would suffice to contain her omissions. Above 
all let her consult “ Lyle’s Collection” (1827), in its way the choicest 
collection which we know. Amongst modern poetry Mrs. Valentine 
should give some of Mrs. Webster’s exquisite lyrics. 

There is a most decided opening for a work like Mr. Cheales’ ‘‘ Pro- 
verbial Folk-Lore.”* Amongst the best books of this kind we may 
put Bland’s “ Adagia of Erasmus,” and Mr. Ulick R. Burke’s “ Spanish 
Salt.” Mr. Cheales’ little book has, from a literary point of view, 4 
higher aim than either of these. He does not merely illustrate and 
comment on single proverbs, but groups whole classes of proverbs 
together. This is, of course, a far more effective way of handling 
them. It retains all the advantages of the first method and adds new 
ones. In fact, instead of being a broken commentary, it becomes @ 
continuous chapter of criticism. Mr. Cheales, however, before he cat 
hope to write a really good critical commentary must improve his 





2 « Proverbial Folk-Lore.” By Alan B. Cheales, M.A. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 1880. 
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style. He.is far too flippant. He occasionally sinks into what may 
be called the hail-fellow-well-met style, which consists of giving the 
most hackneyed quotations and the most stale jokes. He might with 
advantage borrow something from Bland’s classical dignity, and also 
something from Mr. Burke’s modern polish. Asa rule, Mr. Cheales’ 
comments are sensible and sound. Sometimes, however, he misses his 
way, as in his remarks on the familiar south-country rhyme— 
‘A cherry year 

A merry year ; 

A plum year ° 

A dumb year.” 
This, we are told, on the authority of a writer in The Journal of Horti- 
culture, means that “cherries are never plentiful except when their 
blossoms have a genial spring and summer, and that an abundance of 
plums carries an increase in the death-rate.” Now “ this interesting 
explanation,” as Mr. Cheales calls it, is like the definition of a crab by 
the French scientific world, utterly wrong in every particular. The 
word “merry” has nothing whatever to do with our adjective so spelt, 
but is connected with the French merise, and is a common provincialism 
throughout the south-west of England for the wild cherry (Prunus 
avium). In Hampshire ‘‘ Merry Feasts” are still held. The learned 
authors of “English Plant-Names” further remark that there are 
various kinds of “ merries,” known as red, black, and white, in different 
parts of England. The word “dumb” has also nothing to do with the 
adjective so spelt, but is a corruption of damson (Prunus communis). 
The meaning of the rhyme now becomes apparent. It simply says 
that a good year for cherries is also a good year for “ merries,” and 
that a good year for plums (always spelt “plumb” by the rustic of the 
west of England, and so making a purer rhyme), is also a good year 
for damsons,—that, in short, the year which is favourable to cultivated 
is also favourable to wild fruit. On one or two more of Mr. Cheales’ 
explanations a word might be added. We perceive that on the next 
page he gives without any warning the two often-quoted proverbs about 
the oak and the ash. We would beg of Mr. Cheales to carefully watch 
for the next seven years whether he ever sees whole woods of ashes 
in leaf before oaks. An individual ash under very favourable circum- 
stances may often be seen in leaf before an oak unfavourably situated. 
But as far as our own observation goes, which has extended to three 
times seven years, we never yet saw an ash in leaf before we had seen 
anoak. We would also beg of Mr. Cheales during the same time to 
study Darwin’s works, more especially “ The Origin of Species,” “The 
Descent of Man,” and “ Animals and Plants under Domestication,” and 
perhaps he would then treat the subject of evolution in a less flippant 
manner. 

Baiting an atheist is the last new amusement for women and curates, 
Lady Violet Greville,” however, has invented a new sort of atheist, 
whom she christens “ the social atheist.” He is not, it appears, to be 
confounded with the scientific atheist, who, according to Lady Violet 
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Greville, writes such terrible English that not even his own followers 
can understand him, As for the new monster, whom Lady Violet Gre. 
ville portrays in such alarming colours, we can only plead utter ignorance 
of his existence. We have never seen sucha being. If, however, 
such a personage exists, and is as utterly loathsome as Lady Violet 
Greville describes him, we most heartily concur in every syllable 
that she utters against him. In the meanwhile, however, we must 
express a doubt whether Lady Violet Greville is not in the same 
position as the old woman who thought that Socrates and Bluebeard 
were the same person. 

Mr. A. B. Davison does not aim in his “ Thousand Thoughts’ of 
giving us such a book as “ The Rule of Life,” and others of the same 
class, which were so plentiful in the last century. He appears simply 
to have sent his commonplace book to the printers, There is no arrange- 
ment but an alphabetical one. Confusion is, of course, the result. 
Thus under Charity we find almsgiving and liberality of mind placed 
close together without any division between the two. Further, Mr. 
Davison pitches the sentences at our heads without any but the vaguest 
reference. Thus at p. 38 we have a quotation from Fuller's “ Holy 
State,” and at p. 41 a quotation from Fuller’s “ Introduction to Pru- 
dence” without a word of warning that the last Fuller is Thomas 
Fuller, M.D. Mr. Davison’s reading does not appear to be very wide 
or very deep. Still his book contains some good things. Here, for 
instance, is a reflection upon content worthy of Marcus Aurelius. 
“ Banish all imaginary, and you will suffer no real wants. The little 
stream which is left will suffice to quench the thirst of nature, and 
that which cannot be quenched by it is not your thirst, but your 
distemper ” (Bolingbroke, “ Reflections upon Evils”). Here is a 
neat variation of Lord Bacon’s “'The worst revolutions arise from the 
belly :” ‘‘ Le peuple est un souverain qui ne demande qu’s manger: 
sa Majesté est tranquille quand elle degére” (Rivarol). Here, too, 
is a variation of the saying of one of the Elizabethan dramatists, that 
“‘ marriage is either all heaven or all hell—there is no middle place:” 
‘“‘ He that marries is like the Doge who was wedded to the Adriatic. 
He knows not what there is in that which he marries: mayhap 
treasures and pearls, mayhap monsters and tempests await him” 
(Heine). One extract more, and it shall be from Milton: “Let not 
England forget her precedence of teaching nations how to live.” For 
some years past her precedence has consisted in teaching how to kill 
nations. 

If Dr. Smiles were only a master of a better style, his book”™ would 
be far pleasanter reading. His facts are so badly put together that 
they topple on the top of the reader. He does not so much inform us 
as overpower us. His scholarship, too, is in every direction of a very 
old-fashioned kind. But the young are not critical, and it is for the 





22 ¢¢ A Thousand Thoughts.” From various Authors. Selected and Arranged 
by Arthur B. Davison. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1880. 
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young that Dr. Smiles writes. He is always enthusiastic for whatever 
is good and noble; and on this account we can forgive much—very 
much. In the present work we rejoice to see that Dr. Smiles has 
taken up the cause of the animals. Such exhibitions as the pigeon- 
matches at Hurlingham are a disgrace to the age. Let us call especial 
attention to Dr. Smiles’s remarks on this particular subject at p. 355. 
Dr. Smiles, however, has not told the worst. We should have imagined 
that if Dr. Smiles’s work had been brought out with illustrations, it 
would have made a most excellent Christmas book. A better present 
it would be hardly possible to make to a girl or boy. 

The study of Shakespeare has certainly increased of late years, 
owing in a great measure to the labours of the New Shakespeare 
Society. The two Harness Prize Essays ™ are the latest fruits. Now 
there are about twenty men in England fit to criticize these Essays, 
and as we do not count ourselves one of them, we shall merely call 
attention to the great value of these Essays from a mere literary point 
of view. Anything which tends to throw light upon the growth of 
Shakespeare’s intellect must always possess the highest interest. Any- 
thing, too, which tends to explain his method of working—how he drew 
his characters, whether by slow patient work or rather by quick sharp 
strokes, must have the highest value. 

From Australia we have received a beautifully printed volume on 
“The Renascence Drama.”** We have carefully read it through, but, 
owing to the author’s peculiar style, are by no means quite certain 
what he means. He appears, however, to wish to prove that Bacon 
was Shakespeare, or that Shakespeare was Bacon—it does not, how- 
ever, much matter which, for one theory is just about as probable as 
the other. 

Mr. Allen Park Paton™ continues his labours. His introduction to 
“Coriolanus ” is certainly most interesting. It appears that this play 
stands highest of ‘all Shakespeare’s plays as regards the number of its 
emphasis-capitals.” Taking this as his guide, Mr. Paton comes to the 
conclusion which most modern editors have arrivedat, that “Coriolanus” 
was amongst the last written of Shakespeare’s plays. Mr. Paton’s 
explanations of some of the most difficult passages are, whether we 
agree with them or no, strikingly ingenious. The well-known difficulty 
“beesome conspicuities” is solved in a most original and ingenious 
manner. The explanation of “ crack” too, hitherto generally regarded 
as a familiar term for a child, is equally novel, whilst that of “ fauset 
seller” is still more so. Of course these explanations will not be 
accepted without a great deal of discussion. Mr. Paton has thrown 
down a gauntlet, which will be, not picked up, but snatched up. In 





*4 “The Essays to which the Harness Prize was awarded, 1880.” 1. By 
C. H. Herford, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2. By W. H. Widgery, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. (The above were declared equal in merit.) London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1880. 

#3 “The Renascence Drama; or, History made Visible.” By William Thomson, 
¥F.R.C.S., F.L.M. Melbourne: Sands & MacDougall. 1880. 

*6 “The Tragedy of Coriolanus.” According to the First Folio. With Intro- 
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conclusion, we will say that this edition of “ Coriolanus,” like all Mr, 
Paton’s Shakespeare’s texts, is beautifully printed on excellent paper, 
and in a type which in these days is a joy to the eyes. 

New editions of Shakespeare keep appearing. ‘The third edition of 
Singer” is just finished, and the fourth edition of Dyce™ just begins, 
We regret to see that both of these editions follow the arrangement of 
the first folio in the order of the plays. Of course neither Singer’s nor 
Dyce’s notes are now quite up to the scholarship of the day. In no 
department of literature have such strides been made during the last 
ten years as in what we may call Shakespearian philology. The 
last word, however, has by no means yet been spoken, nor will it be 
till the great Dictionary of the Philological Society is completed and 
the last leaf of the English Dialect Society printed. 

Some years ago there was a fashion for translating Homer. Instead, 
however, of the “Iliad ” and “ Odyssey,” “‘ Faust ” is now the favourite 
subject for translation. Mr. Birds” is the last new translator in the field. 
Hisworkis undoubtedly praiseworthy. Wehavecomparedseveral crucial 
passages with those of other translators and though we do not find him 
rivalling Bayard Taylor, whose translation we hold to be by far the 
best, yet we nowhere find him sinking below a high average of 
excellence. Wecan, however, recommend Mr. Bird’s work for its 
excellent notes. They are superior in quality to any which we know, 
even Bayard Taylor’s. They are precisely the sort of notes which we 
want for “Faust,” illustrating and explaining, by the researches and dis- 
coveries of modern science, the mere hints and guesses of the poet. 
We cannot praise these notes too highly. We think that Mr. Birds 
might write a capital little handbook commentary on “ Faust.” 

Professor Blackie has just published, with large alterations, a second 
edition of his well-known version.” We need not say that anything 
which Professor Blackie does is sure to be vigorous, and this is the 
general characteristic of his version. We deeply regret to see the tone 
of his remarks on the second part of “ Faust.” The best antidote is an 
admirable article on the subject published by Bayard Taylor in his 
volume of collected Essays. 

At the head of all Christmas books we must place Miss De Morgan's 
and Mr. Crane’s “‘ Princess Fiorimonde.” ** We advisedly say Miss De 
Morgan’s and Mr. Crane’s book, because they have, as should be the 
case with all art-books, worked together. Generally speaking, a 





2” “The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare.” By S. W. Singer, F.S.A. 
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Christmas book is not a work of art at all. Sometimes the text is 
made a peg on which to hang the illustrations, sometimes the illustra- 
tions a peg on which to hang the text. Often, however, neither text 
nor illustrations have anything to do with one another. Christmas 
books, in fact, have for some years past become the refuge of bad 
writing and bad drawing. At Christmas all the literary dust-holes are 
emptied on the head of the public. It is therefore pleasant to meet 
with such a decided exception as the “ Princess Fiorimonde.” Pen and 
pencil have both worked together. Again, too, this book is not of that 
unwieldly size to which Christmas books have grown, and which makes 
reading a perfect difficulty. The stories are charming, and the illus- 
trations even still more so. Mr. Crane always shows to the greatest 
advantage when he deals with poetical subjects. Nothing can be hap- 
pier in its way than the three winged boys in the fresco on the title- 
page, bearing the load of the necklace. Mr. Crane always excels in 
drawing children and cupids and elves. We do not, however, feel 
quite certain whether the wood-cutting process has in this case quite 
done Mr, Crane justice. Mr. Crane’s chief characteristics are fancy, 
humour and delicacy, and these would be far better brought out by 
means of the new photo-engraving processes, but the best of these, on 
account of their expensiveness, are for book-work entirely out of 
the question. When this difficulty is overcome, art, as far as book 
illustrations are concerned, will receive a new impulse, and the chief 
gainers will be men like Mr. Crane, whose poetical qualities will then 
be more clearly seen. To return, however, to the “ Princess Fiori- 
monde,” let us call especial attention to the humour of some of the tail- 
pieces, to the beauty of the landscapes in some of the headings of the 
chapters, and, above all, to the poetical feeling which pervades the fron- 
tispiece, and the illustrations of Arasmon and Chrysea singing, and the 
Princess Fernanda by thc sea-shore. 

Somebody, either the author or the publishers, have in “ Yellow- 
Cap” * defrauded the fairies of their rights. There are no illustrations. 
Now, a Christmas fairy tale without illustrations is like a Christmas 
plum-pudding without plums. Besides, ifever fairies deserved illus- 
trations, these most certainly do. They are lineal descendants of Mab 
and Puck. Then, too, in “ Rumpty Dudgett” there are the most 
delightful children, who certainly also deserve to be illustrated by the 
very best artist who could be found—Prince Hector with the black 
eyes, Prince Harold with the brown, and Princess Hilda with the blue, 
who lived in the finest of palaces and the loveliest of gardens. Alto- 
gether it is a complete mystery why “ Yellow-Cap” should be without 
4 single illustration. Perhaps it is meant for Quaker children, who, 
we believe, are not allowed to look at picture-books. 

The author of ‘Rose Leaves”® has shown a much greater know- 
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ledge of ordinary children’s hearts. Miss Sibree has given us a most 
delightful frontispiece, cramful of Fairyland. The Queen of the 
Fairies comes in seated on a crystal carriage drawn by a team of doves, 
all going at full flight, driven by as saucy a charioteer as ever was seen 
in Faéry. Alongside, as fast as their legs and wings will carry them, 
run a crowd of little Pucks carrying lanterns ; whilst in front fly a bevy 
of the fairest fairies, heralding the Queen’s approach. Now, this is the 
sort of thing which goes direct to children’s hearts, and we strongly 
recommend “ Rose Leaves,” if only for its frontispiece. 

The same publishers send us two more Christmas books, one by 
the same author,” and one by the same translator, * but though they are 
both good in their way, especially “ Woodland Notes ;” yet we hardly 
think they equal “ Rose Leaves” in their attractions for the young. 

“ Pansie’s Flour Bin” is another fairy tale, which for interest and 
for its illustrations may take its place by the side of “ Rose Leaves.” 

“Little Britain” is most profusely illustrated by Mr. C. 0. 
Murray. We regret that we cannot join in the chorus of praise, 
which has been bestowed upon these illustrations. They appear to us 
to belong to that school of book illustrations which flourished about 
thirty to forty years ago, and which is not yet dead—a school which 
too much overlooks beauty, is comic rather than humorous, and makes 
sensation do duty for thought. In their own way, however, these 
illustrations are not without merit. They at all events show vigour 
and facility. 

“The Birds’ and Insects’ Post-Office ” * is written by the late Robert 
Bloomfield the poet, and is printed in large type for little children 
who are in a transition state from pictures to letters. 

‘“‘Grandmama’s Recollections ” ** possess one great recommendation: 
they are excessively short and to the point, and can be easily under- 
stood and remembered by young children. ‘The Fisherman of 
Rhava ” “ is more ambitious, and is suited for somewhat older readers. 
With these may be joined “The Captain’s Dog”* and “ Stepping 
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Stones.” In all of them, the illustrations are ofa very ordinary charac- 
ter, those in “ Stepping Stones” being perhaps the best. 

The late Mr. Kingston “ “ was a true friend of boys at Christ- 
mas. He probably cheered as many sailor-boys with his prose as 
Dibden has sailors with his songs, His two posthumous works show 
no falling-pff in his vigour of style nor in his power of sustaining 
interest. We have also to acknowledge two works by another favourite 
of boys, Jules Verne,” “* who, however, allows his imagination far 
greater liberties than Mr. Kingston. 

From Mr. Pickering we have a most charming little edition of 
Warwick’s ‘Spare Minutes.” “” The binding is delightful. The only 
fault we have to find is with the print, which is too small. The type 
in the 1779 edition is quite small enough, and does not make too big a 
volume. 





MISCELLANEA. 


R. JEANS has rendered a good service to all lovers alike of Latin 
literature and of famous correspondence in issuing a translation 

of “Selected Letters from Cicero.”* Of the few famous letter-writers 
of the world Cicero holds, perhaps, the highest place. Pliny, Horace 
Walpole, Madame De Sevigné, and Lord Chesterfield are all in their 
way great, and each is dear to those who love human nature expressed 
in epistles. But both perhaps for style and for historical interest 
Cicero must stand first. The period covered by his correspondence 
isnot only the most important in the history of Rome, but perhaps 
one of the most important in the history of the world. Here we see 
Cicero, not, it may be, exactly as he was, but certainly as he wished 
to be considered, and the truest idea of the man’s character is thus 
disclosed to us. It has been said that Mr. Froude’s picture of Cicero 
is as unfair as his study of Cesar is overwrought and inaccurate, but 
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it seems to us that the character of the great orator is more happily 
conceived by Mr. Froude than most of the persons whom he chose to 
treat have been. Judge Cicero by his letters alone, and he will be 
seen to be a vain, somewhat selfish, weak-minded, well-meaning, but 
on the whole an admirable man, unable to appreciate the greatness of 
the mightier spirit than his own with whom he is brought into close 
contact. To him Cesar is not the master of the world and the first of 
men. He looks on him rather as the valet looks upon the man he 
serves, and to the valet no man is a hero. The absurd egotism with 
which Cicero dwells again and again upon the fact that he has saved 
the Republic by his illegal murder of the Catiline conspirators, shows 
how consumed he was by the sense of his own importance. He 
evidently is under the distinct impression that he is the greatest man 
in Rome, that all he does and says and thinks is of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the commonwealth, that his utterances 
should be listened to as the utterances of an infallible oracle. Cicero 
cannot be called “a foolish mild man,” but he certainly was “a little 
overparted ” in the réle he attempted to play before the eyes of Rome 
and of the world. Great as a speaker, great as a writer, he was no 
more great as a statesman than he was great as a poet. Mr. Jeans has 
done his work well, but people will of course miss favourite letters. 
It is this necessary fault of all selections that they cannot satisfy every 
one. But as a whole it must be admitted that the selections do 
full justice to Cicero’s correspondence. It seems to us that Mr. Jeans 
makes a great mistake in rendering Cicero's Greek words, with which 
he is so fond of dotting his letters, by French quotations, and, above all, 
by translating the quotations from Greek poets by parallel passages 
from living poets. The first gives a curiously modern and unreal 
appearance to the letters; the second is a mistake from the point of 
view of scholarship. It seems absurd to find Cicero gravely quoting 
poets whose works were not written until after his own death. 
Robert Schumann’s Essays? are most fascinating reading, even to 
those who are not deeply versed in music. Of the school of writers 
who were led by the brilliant melancholy of Jean Paul Richter’s 
philosophy, and by the fantastic power of Hoffmann, Schumann early 
enrolled himself, and the influence of his masters is readily visible in 
his writings for his own Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, from which the 
Essays in the book called “‘ Music and Musicians” have been selected 
and translated. He introduces a new element of poetic fancy into 
criticism by his invention of the mysterious Society of Davidites, who 
were banded together against the Philistines, and of whom Florestan, 
Eusebius and Master Raro were the chief members. In his Hssays 
these three especially appear, giving their opinions and expressing 
their ideas from the different points of view adopted by the differing 
natures of the three imaginary friends. Eusebius is the more thought- 
ful; Florestan is impassioned and eager; Master Raro is calm, philo- 
sophic and judicial. 'The conversations of these three and of the other 
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Davidites upon the various musical subjects on which Schumann wrote, 
form a kind of series of musical Platonic dialogues, or glorified and 
poetic “‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,” of the most delightful kind. There is 
something strangely attractive about criticisms clothed in the form of 
interchange of ideas among friends who address each other in the 
poetical style of Jean Paul’s Siebenkaes and Leibgeber, and who can 
follow out a critical idea with all the exquisite fancy of the author of 
the glorious “ Golden Jar.” English lovers of music and of beautiful 
prose owe a debt of gratitude to an American woman for being the 
first to translate these charming fragments of critical writing, which 
ought to have founded, and may yet found, a new school of criticism. 
The third and fourth parts of Mr. Cutler’s admirable work on 
Japanese Ornament and Design deserve the highest praise.’ The 
exceeding beauty of the illustrations chosen will render the work of 
great value to all kinds of art workmen, as well as to the mere student, 
who will be especially benefited by having such perfect examples of the 
creative power of Japanese design brought together for him in so con- 
venient a form. In Part III. there is a delightful study of fishes in 
water, done in a soft blue-green, which suggests the clear effect of 
river water, or of calm sea near the shore, in a most successful 
manner. Some delicious designs for ornamentation, enclosed in circles, 
will be regarded with pleasure for all kinds of decorative work, from 
designs for curtains or wall papers to the ornaments for the binding of 
abook, Some coloured plant studies are wonderfully beautiful in 
their faithful realism; and there are several examples of those studies 
of flying birds in which the Japanese artists are so exceptionally 
fortunate. Some glorious designs in dead gold on a dull reddish 
ground resolve themselves readily to the decorative mind into the 
most magnificent curtains and wall designs. The fourth part, which 
concludes this very valuable work, contains a careful and exhaustive 
Essay on Japanese Art, and a studied investigation and analysis of its 
principles, which should be read with care by every one to whom 
the question is of interest. It also contains a splendid example of 
Japanese genius in a landscape worked in gold and red upon a black 
ground. 
_ Mr. Jones has succeeded in making rather a tiresome book out of very 
interesting subjects.* The credulities which have afflicted humanity 
from time to time ought to afford material for a series of exceedingly 
interesting chapters, but Mr. Jones has not the art of combining his facts 
with ease or of re-telling them with lightness. He is perhaps one of 
the very worst anecdotists existing. Whenever he can make a story 
incomprehensible he makes a point of doing so, and under such able 
treatment this bulky volume is as difficult reading as a collection of 
books on shipping returns would be to an esthetic poet. Its chief use 
ill be as a work of reference to a certain class of writers who rely 
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chiefly on their “padding” for effect. They will find plenty of 
‘“‘ padding” in Mr. Jones’s book—the marvellous, the odd, and the 
superstitious, all treated of at great length; and there is certainly 
enough brought together to furnish themes for a whole series of 
occasional articles. Otherwise it is not particularly useful, though it 
might serve for amusement if taken up at odd moments when one 
wanted some casual reading, for, dipping in here and there, one might 
find passages that would repay the trouble taken. 

‘Minor Arts” isarather silly book.’ The idea of attempting to treat 
in a little volume of 148 pages of the various arts of working in leather, 
of porcelain painting, of wood-carving, of mosaics, and of repoussé 
work, is in itself almost absurd; and, not content with this, Mr. Leland 
gives chapters on stencilling, on transferring patterns, and on model- 
ling in clay and taking casts. This is indeed a large order for one 
little volume to answer, and its information is necessarily of a some- 
what condensed nature; but it may possibly be found attractive by 
persons who have nothing much to do, and like to play at handicrafts 
which, when undertaken by the right people in the right spirit, are 
raised to the dignity of arts. 

We have also received the eleventh part of Mr. Grove’s admirable 
“ Dictionary of Music,” * which contains the conclusion of Mr. Rockstro’s 
historical article on the Opera, and another long paper, by the same 
author, on the Oratorio, as well as an elaborate article on the Organ by 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins, the organist to the Temple. Messrs. Macmillan 
send several of their valuable and carefully got-up school-books.’ A 
new edition of Tate’s ‘“‘ Cambist,”* carefully adapted to the present 
day, will be of great use to all connected with questions of exchange. 
Mr. James Simpson has written a curious pamphlet’ on the question 
of John Bunyan’s gipsy descent, a fact which Mr. Simpson energeti- 
cally maintains. 
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